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PREFACE. 

The design of this book will be so obvious to every 
intelligent reader, that a long preface is entirely^ 
uncalled for. Those especially who are watching the 
rising purposes of a proud and Godless rationality 
to undermine the foundations and overthrow the 
strongholds of revelation, will see the import of this 
contribution to the cause of Truth. The candid and 
the noble-hearted will accept the labour for what it is 
worth ; and to such it is commended, in the belief that 
its circulation will be of some little service to society. 
If all our intelligent youths would trim the lamp of 
Reason in the light of Revelation the destiny of Great 
Britain would be inconceivably glorious. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

This book has been honoured as the means of much 
good already. The writer has had many requests for 
a cheaper edition ; and, in the hope that it may be still 
further blessed to many young men who are in danger 
of the wiles of infidelity, he now complies with those 
requests, earnestly trusting that, unpretending as it is,, 
it may lead not a few gratefully to appreciate "the 
Light of the glorious Gospel of Christ," without 
which no man can safely find his way through an 
untrodden wilderness to a blessed and honourable 
immortality. W. L. 

Ware, Herts. 
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THE TWO LIGHTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

DAY DREAMS OF YOUTH. 

A SUMMEB EVENING — CHANCE — LEONARD'S OPINION OF PBO- 
YINCIAL TOWNS — FILIAL LOVE—WIDOW ASHBY — MB. AND MBS. 
LEONARD — THE BECTOB — MOS9BOSE LODGE — BEVEBIES. 

Some fifteen years ago, in the stillness of a summer 
evening, two young men were seen walking across a 
pleasantly wooded park in the suburbs of one of our 
western cities. They appeared in close and earnest 
conversation, as their step was slow, and occasionally 
they stood looking each other steadily in the face with 
gestures of animation, as if some disputed point occupied 
their thoughts. The sun was just sinking beneath the 
horizon, and the canopy of heaven was covered with a 
golden glory, in which a few fleecy clouds floated like 
happy angels on outstretched wing looking down com- 
placently on "the heirs of salvation," to whom they 
minister. At a little distance to the left of the youths 
a streamlet murmured on its way, like an accompani- 
ment to the music of the birds among the trees. Every- 
thing seemed beautiful and pure ; and but for the stern 
facts of life, and the fidelity of memory, one would have 
thought that all beneath the heavens was a calm reflec- 
tion of Him who is enthroned above them all! and 
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2 CHANCE. 

whose glorious name is Love. It was evident, however, 
that if there was nothing else to mar the harmony of 
the scene, the two friends, if friends they really were, 
had found a subject of controversy which was taxing 
all their powers of argument, and threatening to be the 
occasion of, perhaps, angry separation. 

Suddenly they stopped, when one of them, lifting his 
right hand to the sublime scene overhead, said in a firm 
and earnest voice, — 

" Chance ! that chance ! why, James Leonard, my 
friend and schoolfellow, I — I tremble for your reason. 
Seriously I do ! What darkness has come over it ? What 
does all this mean ?" 

" Now, Ashby," said the other, " drop this serious 
tone. I know the sincerity of your friendship; but 
until very lately I took all these doctrines about God 
and religion for granted — just as you have done, and 
are still doing. I adopted the hereditary creed, and, 
consequently, there was no intelligence in my so-called 
belief, and no virtue in my so-called Christianity." 

" And now that you have abandoned your professed- 
faith in the Being of God and the truth of Christianity," 
replied Ashby, "I suppose you congratulate yourself 
on the power of your reason, which has achieved this 
emancipation for you ?" 

" I do," proudly replied Leonard ; " and you will 
vindicate your claim to intelligence when you follow 
my example/' 

Alfred Ashby paused for a few seconds, during which 
a close observer might have read the contending emo-* 
tions of his mind in the rapid changes of his countenance, 
as gleams of light intermingled with shadows passed 
over it. 

" Leonard ! " he said in an agitated but kind voice, 
" take my arm, and let us return. We may at some 
other time resume this subject if you desire it. I wish 
to speak to you upon another matter, in which 
our friendship may run in the old channel without 
rocks or sandbanks to impede it. What do you pur* 



Leonard's opinion of provincial towns. 3 

pose doing after next month ? for you tell me Messrs. 
Parchment and Tape do not require your services 
longer. 

" I shall have served my articles," replied Leonard, 
" in a month longer, and then I mean to go to London 
to push my fortune and see the world. In these 
wretched provincial towns you don't see life. Hemmed 
in by cousins and grandfathers, sentimentalism and 
cant, a fellow becomes prematurely old, or loses the 
genuine freshness of nature, and gets turned into a 
starched hypocrite, miserable at heart all the time that 
he is * walking circumspectly/ to please a pious maiden 
aunt, or orthodox uncle who stands high in the parson's 
estimation, on acouont of his long purse and old port. 
But, Ashby, what do y<m intend ? Not to stay here all 
your life, I hope ?" 

"Life is sometimes short," gravely returned Ashby, 
"and I really have no plans for the future. I very 
earnestly wish to do something in this beautiful world, 
now that I am in it ; and I confess I have ambition 
enough to wish to be somebody ; but there are certain 
reasons why I must hesitate to form purposes in relation 
to the unknown future." 

" Reasons appertaining — as your oracle, the Reverend 
Theophilus Polysyllable, would put it — reasons apper- 
taining to the heart ?" 

" Precisely so," replied Ashby, smiling. 

" Come now," said Leonard, assuming the appearance 
of one offended, " this is hardly the thing. You know 
all about my tender attachments, and yet you keep me 
in the dark about yours. * 'Tisn't fair,' as we said at 
old G-etonboy's academy, when any nimble fellow played 
us a trick. * 'Tisn't fair!'" 

"My dear James," said Ashby, with a humorous 
smile, "you volunteered an account of the virtues, 
charms, and perfections of your unparalleled Ruth — 
young, beautiful, handsome, fascinating, rich, you de- 
scribed her, I congratulated you on your hopes of 
success, but also ventured to suggest the prudence of 



4 THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 

waiting a little, as love-vows are sometimes the occasion 
of regret and much unhappiness to both parties." 

" You did ; and that was the time to have recipro- 
cated confidence." 

" Certainly it was," replied Ashby, " but I could not 
speak of her who has my affections, and my deep solici- 
tude for her welfare, in the presence of your paragon of 
perfection. Leonard," continued the speaker, " I, too, 
can love, and I wish to be loved ; but at present my 
inestimable widowed mother has my affections, and I 
feel it too much happiness and honour to minister to 
her wants, to allow myself either to form premature 
attachments or to resolve on leaving this place, nowith- 
standing the ludicrous character you have given it, so 
long as I can comfort one who has laid me under 
eternal obligation. I owe my life to her care, my educa- 
tion to her self-denying economy, and my conversion, 
under God, to the strong faith of her heart and the 
cheerful godliness of her life. The widow Ashby must 
fall asleep, my friend, before her son either transfers his 
affections to another person, or his person to another 
place." 

Leonard was deeply moved by this eloquent outburst 
of filial love, and seizing his companion's hand, as they 
had now reached the street where they intended to part 
for the night, he said, " Good night, my dear fellow — 
I envy — meet me to-morrow evening at the corner of 
the Pump Boom, will you V 

" Yes, my friend. Good night," replied Ashby. 

It will be proper to give my readers some idea of 
those two young men, each of whom, like most other 
youths, had his day-dreams of the future, and his aspi- 
rations in relation to life and being. James Leonard 
was the articled clerk, as has been intimated, of Messrs. 
Parchment and Tape, gentlemen who had been respect- 
able solicitors in the city of Bath, but who, in conse- 
quence of a series of untoward events, had lost position, 
and with it practice. Leonard was nearly twenty-one 
years of age at the time of which we speak. He was 
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tall, handsome, and dark complexioned, with a profusion 
of richly curled jet black hair, of which his companions 
thought him somewhat vain. But perhaps this was 
jealousy. 

Alfred Ashby was nearly twenty-three years of age, 
and in personal appearance greatly the inferior of his 
friend. His constitution was delicate, his stature rather 
below the middle size, his face pale, and his hair fair ; 
but there was a genial sweetness in his countenance, and 
a musical gentleness in his voice, which attracted all who 
knew him — an advantage which Leonard had not, as his 
features were cold, and occasionally wore a doubtful 
expression, which put persons on their guard as to the 
propriety of placing entire confidence in him. His 
parents were alive, and in the enjoyment of what is 
called a "small independency;" whilst, as we have 
gathered from the statement of Ashby, his widowed 
mother was dependent on the filial gratitude of her only 
son for support. He was assistant to a bookseller in the 
town, and the weekly pound which he thus earned was 
regularly placed every Saturday evening in his mother's 
hand. She was scarcely fifty years of age ; but as she 
had drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, she was feebler 
than the generality of persons are at that age; yet 
there was a holy serenity upon her features — which had 
once been handsome, and which still had all the peculiar 
beauty of the autumn of life — tints of evening mellow- 
ness which seemed to say, " The sun has looked upon 
me. w I say there was a serenity upon her countenance 
which indicated a history of successful discipline, and 
pointed to a destiny of undisturbed enjoyment. Widow 
Ashby was one of those highly privileged Christians 
who really and truly " live by faith " — persons whose 
profession of confidence in the goodness and wisdom of 
the great Eather is simply the expression of their settled 
convictions, based on believed promises, and strength- 
ened by long experience. She had long since given up 
the cold art of reasoning on probabilities, or trying to 
remove doubts by logic. Hers was childlike, unwaver- 
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ing trust in the word of her Savioub. And she was not 
" put to shame." 

Leonard's parents were strict church-going people, 
his father being one of the wardens of the parish in 
which they lived ; but their ideas of religion were, like 
those of too many others, crude, ill-digested, and un- 
spiritual. The routine observance of Sundays, the 
special observance of Fasts and Festivals, honesty in 
dealing, morality in conduct, and a quiet laugh, half 
pity, half contempt, at all Methodists and Dissenters, 
constituted the sum total of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard's 
Christianity. The elastic spring of spiritual benevo- 
lence, disinterested exertions to be like the sunshine and 
the shower on surrounding humanity, love to man as 
man, and to spiritual men as being, in a peculiar sense, 
"God's workmanship," entered not into their conceptions 
of Christianity. Nor, it must he confessed, did the 
reverend rector do much to open the eyes of his 
parishioners to those beautiful realities of the Christian 
system. He was a "good man" in his way, kind and 
courteous, "did duty" with praiseworthy reverence, 
read the best sermons he could procure, looked upon 
Dissenters as well-meaning people labouring under a 
sad mistake, and warned his parishioners to beware of 
the " low-school " clergyman of the new place called 
" Christ Church," as he and his fraternity were greater 
enemies of the church of their fathers than all the Non- 
conformists put together. Mrs. Leonard greatly ad- 
mired the rector: he was witty and humorous — she 
was fond of snug parties — and consequently he was a 
frequent visitor at Mossrose Lodge, as Mrs. Leonard 
had tastefully denominated her pretty little house. 
Mrs. Leonard was also proud of her son, and that son, 
on going home on the evening with which this history 
commences, found one of the snug parties alluded to 
assembled, with the rector in the easy chair, the soul 
of the company as well as its spiritual guide, and the 
welcome guest of the proprietors of Mossrose Lodge. 
The conversation of the evening need not be reported. 
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It was neither profound nor foolish, neither great nor 
absolutely trifling, but a sort of pleasant chat concern- 
ing births, marriages, and deaths, those three great 
events in the chequered story of humanity which have 
chiefly engaged the attention of philosopher and peasant 
since men began to multiply upon the earth, and which 
are likely to do so until another seal be broken from the 
mystic book, and another epoch in the procession of 
eternal purposes arrest the attention of worlds. 

James Leonard retired to rest at a late hour, and a 
sea of thoughts troubled his brain. Sleep, which pro- 
verbially flies from those who woo it, refused to come 
at the young man's bidding, and consequently there 
was nothing for it but to toss from side to side, in doing 
which he had some strange waking dreams, reveries of 
the fancy, which referred generally to Reason, London, 
Law, the Woolsack, Honour, and Fame. 

In a humble, but clean street in the town, such as the 
respectable poor — those, i.e., who have seen better days, 
or those who by industry and virtue are trying to improve 
their condition — generally inhabit, lived Widow Ashby 
and her only son. Let us visit them. After a plain 
supper, and the usual devotional recognition of God, 
the widow retired to rest with this portion of the Book 
on her lips : " Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me." 

Alfred was in the habit of reading and improving 
his mind for an hour or two every night after his 
mother's retirement. He was about to resume the 
practice on this occasion ; but James Leonard's avowed 
infidelity — avowed for the first time that evening — his 
depreciating remarks concerning country towns — his 
resolution to see the world and push his fortune, and 
especially his emphatic assertion about an hereditary 
creed — all troubled him. He tried to read, but could 
not. And he, too, in humble West Street, as well as 
his friend in Mossrose Lodge, became the victim of 
incoherent musings. " Could he by going elsewhere 
get a better situation, and thus add to his mother's 
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comfort ? Many a little luxury would he give her if 
ho could. At present, after paying for their lodgings, 
how small the amount left for the plainest necessaries 
of life! Besides, he ought to look out for himselft 
Mr. Burgeois, his master, was but in a small way of 
business, and could not afford to, pay him better. 

"I wonder if Mr. Burgeois would recommend me 
to that great house in London that he deals with, 
the long firm of Brown, Green, White, Long, Short* 
and Co. Leave my mother ? I ought not. How beau- 
tiful the sky and the setting sun were this evening! 
Chance ! God ! Faith and reason — the future state ! 
Oh, I wish I knew everything!" With this comprehen- 
sive wish poor Alfred Ashby fell asleep in his chair, and 
the bit of candle on his table quietly expired at the 
same moment. 
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FATE AND FORTUNE. 

PUNCTUALITY — SMTALFIELDS — MB. ALBIDGB — MB. G HE GORY— A 
SAD SCENE— A PATIENT 6UFFEBEB — BENEVOLENCE —A LETTEB 
— PICTUEE OF THE BABBISTEB — ONLY ONE THING WANTED— 
A HUMAN CHBONOMETEB — "WINDING UP "—LUCK, FATE, AND 
FORTUNE— NEUTRALITY — EYEBY MAN A PBEACHEB— ENOLI8H 
IDOLATERS — UPBIGHT LAWYEBS — THE NEOLOGICAL BLIGHT. 

" I knew the time would come ! Well, the pleasure of 
finding you, for once, the late Mr. Punctual pays me 
for walking and watching in this killing cold for more 
than half an hour." 

" My dear Alridge, I am sorry to spoil your triumph, 
but I was here at the appointed moment, when the 
clock of this venerable church struck five. Contrary to 
my usual practice, I waited two minutes. It is now 
twenty minutes past five, so that if you arrived the 
moment I left, you have had exactly eighteen minutes' 
watch." 

" Oh ! that 's it, is it ? i Peter Punctual, Esq.,' then, as 
formerly. But you look graver than usual, if possible. 
What new calamity has happened to darken your 
benign countenance ? " 

The gentleman addressed replied only by a smile; 
and, taking the arm of his friend, they left the portico 
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of the old church of Spitalfields, where lies the dust of 
many a refugee, who, to keep a conscience, sought 
asylum in a foreign land ; and, turning from the High 
Street to the right, proceeded through a narrow lane, 
skirted by mean dwellings, evidently the abodes of the 
very poorest of the community, until they reached a 
pile of dilapidated buildings. At the open entrance to 
one of these Mr. Gregory stopped, and said to his friend 
Mr. Abridge, "I promised to visit a young woman 
who lives — or perhaps I should say dies — in this place, 
at half-past five to-day. Will you accompany me ? or 
will you prefer waiting here ? I shall detain you only 
ten minutes, and afterwards we shall try the quality of 
my wife's tea. She expects us as the clock strikes six ; 
and as twenty minutes " 

"Now, Gregory, stop! This punctuality is only 
ridiculous." 

"I say," continued Mr. Gregory, "as my wife 
expects us as the clock strikes six, and as twenty 
minutes' walk will take us to my house, she shall not 
be disappointed. Make your choice." 

" You are a mystery, Gregory !" said Mr. Alridge; 
" I didn't bargain for an adventure to-night ; I only 
wanted to see your incomparable wife and pretty 
daughters, and to hear how that affair of the heart is 
progressing. I don 't like entering this frightful place, 
and still less do I fancy exposure to a drenching rain, 
which is very probable, or to a gang of robbers, which 
is still more probable. This is too bad ! But as you 
have virtue enough to shield a dozen poor sinners like 
me, I will cling to your skirts, and witness your Metho- 
dism in full play. Forward !" 

Mr. Gregory did not think it necessary to caution his 
volatile neighbour against the indulgence of frivolity in 
a sick room, as he knew that his good sense, if not the 
scene they were about to witness, would do that effec- 
tually ; but he was secretly glad that he had decided to 
accompany him to the poor chamber of Maria Lanton, 
as he felt convinced that the effect would be beneficial. 
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Tale writers and historians have so often described, 
and the benevolent have so often witnessed, the mise- 
rable retreats of the destitute poor, that any attempt 
to draw a pen-and-ink picture of the dreary asylum to 
which the kind-hearted Gregory conducted his com- 
panion would result in something very like an imitation 
of other writers — a distinction to which the author of 
this volume does not aspire, and an infliction upon his 
readers of which he will not be guilty. Suffice it that, 
after much care on the part of Mr. Gregory, and much 
involuntary patience as well as compulsory care on that 
of Mr. Abridge, they reached an unfurnished, dismal, 
and — had there been sufficient light to reveal it— dirty 
back room on the third floor of the old and trembling 
house. In the corner farthest from the door, and under 
a window containing only one whole pane of glass — 
rags and straw occupying, the places where the rest had 
been — lay a human being. It was about the middle of 
February, so that there was just sufficient light to see 
the object, although not very distinctly. Mr. Gregory 
stepped softly towards the invalid, and, taking her 
burning hand in his, whispered, — 

" Miss Lanton, how do you feel this evening?" 

"Happy, sir," was. the short and soaroely audible 
reply. 

" Yes," he continued, " I have no doubt of that, 
mentally; but are you any better in health ?" 

The good man knew that he had put a question 
which could only be answered by a negative, and there* 
fore, instead of waiting for an answer, and noticing, at 
the same time, that Maria's eyes were fixed upon the 
stranger, who was standing like a statue in the middle 
of the room, he hastily added, — 

" This is a friend of mine who has come to see you. 
But where is the woman I sent here this morning?" 

" Sir ?" feebly inquired the sufferer. 

" The — the nurse," he replied hastily, a dark thought 
flashing across his mind. 

Slowly from extreme weakness, and as it appeared 
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reluctantly, as she felt that the information would dis- 
tress her benefactor, she said, — 

" I have not seen any one since you kindly called in 
the morning." 

Mr. Gregory smote his hand upon his forehead, 
while something like a suppressed groan escaped ftom 
Mr. Alridge. 

"Miss Lanton," whispered the former, his voice 
trembling with mingled grief and indignation, " pardon 
me for a few moments. I shall return immediately. 
My friend Mr. Alridge will kindly remain." 

Benevolence of disposition and decision of character 
united make a man a blessing to the circle in which hfe 
moves. The precept of the Boyal Preacher. — " What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might " — 
involves a principle of far-reaching significance, and re- 
cognises that power of active usefulness which God hath 
put into the hands of man. Generous purposes are 
every day frustrated, and kind designs rendered prac- 
tically useless, simply because the element of time is 
neglected. He who means to do well, without doing 
what he means until the arrival of some more favourable 
opportunity, will never do it at all. Procrastination is 
the same thing as entire neglect. Meaning to do, and 
not doing, is just the same as determining not to do, 
and saying so, only it is not quite so honest. But where 
the work is "found," and where the will to do it is 
backed by that noble energy which " laughs at impos- 
sibilities," and despises the popular fallacy that " second 
thoughts are best " — there is a man whose presence is 
a boon, and whose character is a sermon to the world. 
Such a man was John Gregory, and such a sermon did he 
daily preach. Intelligent, earnest, generous, and high- 
principled, the time-server, the trifler, and the parasite 
were abashed in his presence, while the industrious and 
honest poor looked their gratitude when they met him, 
and spoke it behind his back. His advice and help, 
given just when they were needed, had saved not a few 
from ruin; and, by adopting his counsels, several young 
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men had, like himself, risen from small heginnings. to 
comfort, prosperity, and honour. His kindness to the 
needy was proverbial in the district; and, of course, 
this enviable notoriety exposed him to the assaults of 
those valuable members of society who live by their 
wits, just as wasps are accustomed to pay their respects 
to the flower that yields its treasures to the industrious 
bee. His discrimination of character, however, was so 
keen, that imposture seldom deceived him ; and when 
an impostor was unmasked in his presence, he had 
reason to remember the homily administered as long as 
he lived. 

The following short narrative will illustrate the last 
remark. It was written by a person who for some 
years lived by falsehood and roguery ; but who, as the 
sequel proves, saw, repented of, and abandoned his 
vices : — 

" Sir, 

" After considerable hesitation, and in the belief of 
your assurance that my name and place of abode shall 
be preserved from the public, I give you a short account 
of my first and last interview with the late John 
Gregory, Esq., of Hackney. 

" Left an orphan in early life, I was, like too many 
others, exposed to the temptations of a great city. By 
the care of a poor, but affectionate aunt, I received the 
rudiments of a plain education, and was afterwards 
bound apprentice to a shoemaker. My master was a 
hard drinker and a tyrant. His house was constantly 
the scene of high words, bitter feelings, and misery. 
His wife and children suffered much, not only from the 
bad father, but — in consequence of violent tempers, in- 
herited from, and embittered by him — from each other. 
I was the slave of these slaves ; and, though I do not 
wish to justify my own folly, my naturally proud spirit 
revolted, and connecting myself with two or three 
abandoned young men, I ran from my master, and 
sought the means of existence — I blush to write it — by 
theft I After a while we were caught, tried, proved 
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guilty, and imprisoned. My first sensation on finding 
myself in a police cell was one of intolerable humiliation 
and self-accusation. I would have given millions, had I 
possessed them, to be a free man, and worlds to get rid 
of the torments of my conscience. The image of my 
dying mother, when I was just eight years of age, with 
her wasted hand on my head, and her corpse-like face 
gazing upon me, saying, * My poor child, fear God, keep 
out of bad company, trust in Jesus, and you will 
prosper/ was too much for me. That was a night of 
unspeakable horror! But, alas! this was all nature, 
not grace ; and subsequent imprisonment and associa- 
tion with the vilest of the vile hardened my heart, led 
me to curse my country and its laws, and created" 
the fiendish determination to prey upon the people 
whose cruel laws had, as I wildly concluded, unjustly 
deprived me of liberty. You, sir, are too well acquainted 
with human nature to feel much surprise at this ; but I 
assure you, bad as I was, I did not form the resolution 
to live by falsehood and crime without a terrible 
struggle in my mind. Yet it was formed, and I came 
from prison a determined villain, whereas I entered it a 
poor wretch smarting under the consciousness of crime 
to which I had been driven by undeserved sufferings at 
the hands of a furious drunkard. 

" But to proceed. Hearing of the liberality of Mr. 
Gregory, I concocted a story of misery, and assumed 
what I supposed a very pious face, in the hope of cheat- 
ing that good man out of a sum of money. But never 
was hypocrite more speedily unmasked; and I am 
thankful to this day, and shall be as long as I live, for 
the skill and energy with which he did it, although it 
provoked and humbled me terribly at the time. He 
listened, patiently as I fancied, to my tale of sorrow. I 
was a small tradesman who had been robbed. No clue 
could be found of the thieves. I had married young, 
and had a wife and two children. She was lying in 
fever; the two children were likewise very ill. The 
landlord had sent the bailiffs into the house, as there 
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was half a year's rent overdue. All that was in the 
house could not pay him, for I had been compelled to 
part with the best of my little furniture. I was a mem- 
ber of a church, but the people were generally poor, and 
I didn't like to tell them .about my circumstances. I 
had prayed much for help, and it had at last come into 
my mind that if I would call on him — Mr. Gregory — 
and tell him all, he would kindly assist me, as I had 
heard much of his goodness to the honest, hard-working 
poor, and I hoped God had put it into my heart to call 
on him. 

" * Yes/ said Mr. Gregory, when I had finished this 
list of impudent lies, ' God has put it into your heart 
to call on me : that 's the only truth you have uttered 
since you came into my office ; but it hasn't the virtue 
of a truth, for you did not believe it yourself. Young 
man! look me in the face. Your case is a sad one 
according to your own showing, but in reality it is a 
great deal sadder than you have made it appear. I 
shall not upbraid you, but shall leave that unpleasant 
task to your own conscience ; nor shall I ask your true 
history, for at present you would not give it; but I 
wonder at your want of ingenuity. You should have 
got a wig, for your hair is unusually short for a trades- 
man. I fear you have been ' robbed ' of it. And as for 
your attempt to pass yourself off as a devout person, 
therein you have entirely failed ; for Christians don't 
whine in that way. Now, young man, you need not 
want honest bread ; you need not be an outcast and a 
profligate; and you need not be the destroyer of 
your own souL I will give you the opportunity of 
living by honest industry. Will you accept of it ? * 

"I trembled from head to foot. O the power of 
kindness! For years I had not known what a kind 
word was. After a while I said, ' Yes, sir, very thank- 
fully/ 

" * That will do,' he replied, in a voice at once firm 
and gentle ; ' I will employ you as a porter in the first 
instance, and what shall follow depends upon yourself/ 
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" The change that has taken place in my circum- 
stances since that time you know; and I trust I can 
also say that, by the grace of God, a great change has 
taken place in my heart. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"The Reclaimed." 

We left our friend, Mr. Alridge, standing in the sick 
room, while Mr. Gregory had gone on his mission of 
mercy. The result of that mission shall be immediately 
told ; but, as the first-named gentleman will appear in 
these pages again, it is proper to introduce him formally 
to our readers. William Alridge was a barrister in 
good practice, having acquired a high reputation for 
probity, eloquence, knowledge of the laws, and success 
in the cause of his clients. He was the type of a class 
of men, many of whom I have met, of whom you can 
predicate all that is excellent as men, citizens, and 
friends, and yet there is one thing wanting. They are 
kind, courteous, generous, moral, but there is just one 
thing more of which you long to see them in possession, 
and which would beautify, adorn, and consecrate their 
human virtues, whilst it formed the motive for the dedi- 
cation of their all to the highest interests of man. They 
believe the Bible to be a message from God ; they will 
not engage in secular pursuits on the first day of the 
week ; if not every such day, yet habitually they attend 
the ministry of the Gospel ; they have high respect for 
consistent Christian men, and a deep contempt for 
pretence and hypocrisy; and without hesitation, and 
sometimes largely, they give of their money to support 
the interests of charity, benevolence, and Christianity ; 
and yet there is one thing, of unspeakable importance 
to them personally, which they have not. With what 
intense interest those who understand this matter look 
upon such men! How the heart yearns over them! 
You think what fine, loyal, loving, earnest subjects of 
the King they would be, if they would but comply 
with His condition of admission into His kingdom, 
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namely, giving Him their hearts! You wonder that 
they do not themselves see this, and, though they are 
ignorant of the fact, you sometimes bear them on your 
hearts, like the high priest with the names of the tribes 
on his breastplate, when you enter into your closets, 
and shut your doors behind you, and pray to your 
Father who is in secret. Of one such person it is 
written — and of him you often think — that " Jesus be- 
holding him, loved him, and said unto him, One thing 
thou lackest." 

Such a man was William Alridge. The " new heart' 
would have made him all that could be desired for him 
in this world. Tou would say to him as the great 
Teacher said to the scribe, " Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God ; " but he was not in it at the time of 
which we speak, and to be near, and not to go in, is 
neither wise nor loyal. 

During the absence of Mr. Gregory Mr. Alridge had 
remained silent, although he frequently tried to say a 
word to the poor young person who lay on the floor 
near him. The truth is, the scene was a new one to 
him. He had not been in the habit of visiting the 
sick ; he knew not what to say ; and when he tried to 
say something he found it some trifle about the state of 
the weather or something equally uninteresting to a 
person apparently dying; and he had the good sense to 
remain perfectly silent, although, as he afterwards said, 
"It was very absurd — I never knew before that I was 
capable of acting the clown so completely." 

With an able physician, a nurse, and the best things 
which the critical state of the patient required, and the 
hurry of the moment allowed time for providing, Mr. 
Gregory soon returned, after which the two gentlemen 
left for the hospitable home of the latter, the door of 
which was opened for them just as the clock in the hall 
struck six. 

Mr. Alridge could not help laughing at this incident. 
Notwithstanding the annoyance and detention to which 
Mr. Gregory had been subjected in consequence of the 
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cruelty of the woman whom he had engaged in the 
morning to attend on Miss Lanton, and who had gone 
to a tavern with a person of her own calling and taste, 
and wasted the money given her for the sacred purposes 
of charity, he had after all managed to be punctual as 
a sundial. 

"How is it," inquired Mr. Alridge, "that you ac- 
complish such feats ? Why, I must have stood like a 
condemned felon, and a fool into the bargain, on the 
floor of that crazy house at least half an hour, and here 
we are at six. How is it ? You are a human chro- 
nometer, a living measurer of time. By-the-by, what 
about winding up ? " 

As he said this they entered the room, where they 
were politely welcomed by Mrs. Gregory and her two 
daughters. Mr. Gregory, misunderstanding the ques- 
tion about " winding up/' which the humorous Alridge 
of course applied to the "human chronometer" 
gravely replied, "Why, Thomson's business must be 
wound up soon — it is beyond the power of human 
patience to endure the conduct of that sorry fellow 
longer ; and I suppose I must call in your assistance, 
although I most sincerely wish the world were perfect 
enough to do without lawyers." 

" Amen ! " said Mr. Alridge, with ludicrous gravity. 

"And yet," after a pause, added' Alridge, "we 
thought Thomson a lucky fellow. To my certain 
knowledge he had not a shilling of his own when he 
married the rich daughter of old John Saccharine, the 
grocer." 

" I don't believe in Luck, Fate, and Fortune, as you 
call them," said Mr. Gregory, thoughtfully. " To my 
mind they are all nonentities. Thomson was cared for 
by Providence, and he has not had the wisdom to ap- 
preciate, nor the grace to be thankful for, that care. 
Perhaps, however, though he has brought his present 
affliction upon himself, it may be intended, in the mys- 
terious purposes of God, to bring him to a sense of his 
entire dependence, so that what is a present evil may 
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prepare the way for an ultimate good. What say you, 
Alridge ? " 

" On such speculations," replied that gentleman, " I 
never enter. They are beyond my comprehension; I 
can neither vote with you nor against you. Neutrality 
is my highest. wisdom at present; but, of course, for 
Thomson's sake, as well as for that of his little wife and 
worthy creditors, I hope your prescience sees the thing 
aright. ,, 

" It is not prescience, but experience that dictates 
my remark," replied Mr. Gregory. "I have known 
several cases in which the breaking of the cup created 
the desire for those pure streams of living water which 
at once slake the thirst, and destroy the jlesire for in- 
ferior pleasures. Fate and Fortune are merely the 
popular, and, in fact, heathenish names for results which 
are brought about by an unseen Hand, and by the mys- 
terious agency which that Hand sets in motion to ac- 
complish the designs of infinite wisdom. To effects are 
given names which rather betray the ignorance than 
prove the wisdom of those who give them, while the 
grand Cause is unthought of, and robbed of the honour 
which belongs to his wisdom and goodness." 

"You are quite a preacher," quietly remarked Mr. 
Alridge. 

"I am ; every man is, whether he intend it or not," 
said Mr. Gregory. 

" There is much force in that observation," said the 
former ; " and perhaps I may play the plagiarist, and use 
it some fine day at the bar. I think it would tell ! " 

" With your eloquence undoubtedly it would," said 
the other. 

" Mr. Alridge, was not Fortune a heathen deity ? " 
asked Mrs. Gregory. 

" Yes, madam," he replied, " in the Roman mythology 
Fortune was a goddess, who was supposed by her votaries 
to dispose of the destinies of men. She was represented 
as blind, with winged feet resting on a wheel — rather an 
unsafe position one would think ; but such, nevertheless, 
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was the fact. She had splendid temples in the city of 
Borne, and in various parts of Italy." 

" Ay," added Mr. Gregory, " and she has splendid 
temples, earnest priests, and devout worshippers in 
many parts of Christian England too." 

" Oh, papa ! " said Miss Gregory. 

" Oh, Jane, my dear ! " he quickly replied, " it is 
quite true. Blessings on you, child, the majority of 
Englishmen are idolaters to this day." 

"Idolaters!" exclaimed both young ladies in un- 
feigned surprise. 

" Yes, dears ; and there are acts of devotion per- 
formed every day at their shrines of idolatry which 
give the lie to our professed Christianity, and pour 
shame upon our boasted intellectual superiority over 
the nations of antiquity." 

" Come, come," cried Alridge, " I must be the 
voluntary champion of these young ladies, who really 
seem half frightened by the doctrine of their honour- 
able father." 

"Do, do !" said they, both smiling. 

"Well now, my friend, Mr. Alridge," asked Mr. 
Gregory seriously, " do you understand me, or do you 
not ? Is it as I have said, or is it not ? I am pre- 
pared to justify my remark ; but I should like first to 
know your convictions respecting the present state of 
the English mind in relation to gold, commerce, luxury, 
and so-called greatness. If you agree with me, further 
remark is needless." 

"Well — why, of course you will take some strong 
religious view of matters, and from that stand-point 
make out a terrible case against your poor country and 
countrymen, including, perhaps, even the gentlemen of 
the long robe, notwithstanding their patriotic and dis- 
interested exertions to keep the community honest and 
upright." 

"There are only two little words wanted to make 
that pleasantry perfect," said Gregory. 

" Which are ?" asked Mr. Alridge. 
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" The rest/' he replied, laughing. " The expression 
would then be, ' Notwithstanding their patriotic and 
disinterested exertions to keep the rest of the com- 
munity honest and upright." 

" An implied libel," cried the barrister. 

"An implied commendation of the highest kind," 
said the merchant. 

" How so, " said the former, " when the implication 
is that the gentlemen in question are not particular as 
it regards themselves, if they secure the integrity of 
others?" 

"This is one of the many instances," replied the 
latter, " in which the subtleties of logic perplex one — 
the implication being, I should say, that our legal 
friends, are so perfectly upright themselves, that they 
need only to watch over the commercial morality of the 
rest of the community." 

"What were the Fates about," said Mr. Alridge, 
addressing Mrs. Gregory, "when they made a mer-r 
chant of your husband ? It is an honourable business, 
and has raised England to her grand position ; but still 
I think he was destined for the bar, and would have 
carried all before him there by his knowledge of cha- 
racter, keenness of perception, logical subtlety, and 
persuasive eloquence." 

" I am perfectly satisfied with the merchant, however 
successful the barrister might have been. At the same 
time I thank you for your compliment," said Mrs. 
Gregory, with a sweet smile. 

" Fate and Fortune again!" remarked her husband. 
" Well, it appears to me that this English idolatry is an 
epidemic. We worship gold, because it paves the way 
to so-called greatness. We reverence greatness, be- 
cause it is the creation of gold. We do homage to 
fashion, because it is the gay symbol of both. And we 
offer incense to reason, because it is the mighty deity 
which places the other three in their niches, and makes 
us independent of any superior power in the universe. 
But when a gift of the Creator, as rationality unques- 
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tionably is, usurps the place which belongs to the Divine 
Giver, we may anticipate one of two disastrous things, 
namely, either that He will leave us to the ever-varying, 
and therefore ever-erring guidance of Reason, or visit 
us with some national chastisement which shall convince 
us of our entire dependence on Him who made us. I 
regret to see a growing tendency towards this ration* 
alistic idolatry. It is more particularly observable, I 
think, among our half- educated young men. By half 
educated I mean those who have acquired considerable 
knowledge of science and languages, but who know very- 
little of man in his relation to the universe, and still 
less of that heart-discipline which is essential to real 
greatness both here and hereafter. The neological 
blight, which is manifestly the result of this mental 
condition, has already killed some buds of promise 
among our young men, both lay and clerical ; and I fear 
it has not yet achieved all its deadly work, but that it 
will go on until some who are now a sort of half-hearted 
Christians shall openly symbolise with undisguised infU 
delity. Signs of this defection from the grand simpli- 
city of faith in the power and wisdom of God, which 
gave energy to the labours and sublimity to the charac- 
ters of Christians of a past generation, are too numerous 
to escape observation, whilst they are sufficiently melan- 
choly to cause grief to those who observe them. I am 
no croaker ; but I cannot listen without impatience, 
mingled with something like contempt, to the conver- 
sations of some of our college youngsters as they talk 
about * great minds/ ' profound thinkers/ * brilliant 
imaginations/ and so forth; whilst their seniors who have 
grown grey in the school of Christian experience, and 
won laurels in the battle of truth against error, are 
ignored as old-fashioned weaklings, utterly unfit for 
these days of philosophical progress ! Bad signs these, 
sir ! At all events, / like them not." 

After a short period of silence Mr. Alridge said, — 
"You remind me of one of my clerks, named 
Leonard, who is reputed to be a zealous Rationalist, or 
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whatever else the devotee of that grand science should 
be called. Of course, I have never had any conver- 
sation with the gentleman on that subject, but rumour 
says he is a stout denier of everything which he does 
not understand." 

" Then he denies rather extensively," remarked Mr. 
Gregory. " But Leonard — Leonard ? Surely I have 
heard that name." 

"Yes, papa," said his youngest daughter; "that's 
the name you have heard Mr. Ashby mention more 
than once." 

" Ah ! true, so it is, my child. Poor Ashby ! ' For- 
tune,' as you call it, has not been very propitious to 
him at all events. But he is a noble youth, supported 
by faith, and will triumph some day. By the way, it is 
to his benevolent disposition that the poor young 
woman whom we visited this evening owes that visit, 
and whatever good results may flow from it through 
the skill of my medical friend." 

" That was fortunate then, was it not V* asked Alridge. 

" Yes, if you will have it so," replied his friend ; 
" but I find no difficulty in using the noble term pro- 
vidential" 
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THE ELECTION. 

REASON AND FAITH— PIETY OF SCEPTICISM — GROVE WORSHIP— 
DRUIDS IN THE NOVITIATE — SEVERAL CLASSES OF INFIDELS — 
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THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE — THE INTERVIEW— COOXBE DOWN 
— THE DIALOGUE — ASHBY'S ARGUMENT— THE FRIENDS SEPARATE. 

The events noticed in our second chapter took place 
about four years after those mentioned in the first. 
We must now go back, therefore, to the interview 
between Leonard and Ashby on the evening following 
that of their first introduction to our readers. It will 
be remembered that each of them had waking dreams 
of an exciting character ; that their circumstances in 
life were so far dissimilar as to lead a superficial 
observer to the conclusion, that the former would excel 
the latter in the race for life's prizes ; and that each 
had so far made up his mind as to his guide in that 
race — Leonard electing Beason, and Ashby simple 
Faith in God for that purpose. True, they had not put 
the matter in this strong light as yet ; but the meeting 
referred to was sought by Leonard with the intention 
of avowing his purpose to choose Beason as his guide 
without Revelation, and to test the sincerity of his 
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friend's professed subjection to the silent government 
of an " Unseen God." Indeed, he had some hope that 
lie would succeed in shaking Ashby's attachment to 
revealed religion, not because he cared about the thing 
itself either way, but because he felt that his friend's 
Sunday proprieties formed a standing rebuke to his own 
Sunday pleasures, in which he had begun of late to 
indulge, under shield of the argument of " long office 
hours," — " necessity of free air," — " beauties of the 
country," — "religion of nature," and so forth. 

One of the strangest vagaries of the poor tossed and 
troubled human mind is seen in the piety of scepticism. 
It professes great admiration of the works of Deity ; 
sings in poetic strains about the incense of worship in 
the great temple of Nature, with its sunlit roof and 
flower-strewn floor ; finds topics for profitable reflection 
in rivers, rocks, corn-fields, and mountains; reads 
homilies on intellectual expansion and moral refinement, 
by sympathy with the sublime and beautiful that every- 
where meet the eye of the traveller ; and affects pity for 
the poor "Sabbatarians" — the serfs of tradition, the 
children of prejudice, the devotees of gloom — who are 
shut up, like so many prisoners, in their heated and un- 
healthy churches and chapels, uttering vain repetitions, 
or listening to wordy discourses without either life or 
meaning. That thousands of young people are carried 
away by this poetical piety of a Christless creed, not- 
withstanding the ugly fact — of which, of course, they are 
not aware — that the whole thing is only the old offence of 
the first offenders, who tried to hide themselves from 
God among the trees of the garden which he had 
planted, is by no means surprising. Grove worship— 
the dictate of fear and guilt, instead of that of love and 
reconciliation — had its origin in the apostasy of the 
first human pair ; was found in the ancient nations of 
Canaan ; was imitated by the rationalistic portion of 
the Jews in the horrid rites of Moloch ; and reached its 
culminating point — with certain modifications in its 
progress, occasioned by time and place — in the Druidism 
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of ancient Gaul and Britannia, under whose tutelage 
naked and painted savages admired the beauties of crea- 
tion, and human blood, shed in sacrifice, reddened the 
flower-strewn floor of this grand temple of nature ! 
Words deceive men ; pictures of the ideal cheat them 
of reality ; the poetry of fancy is accepted instead of 
the power of truth ; and that which might be — were the 
human mind in its normal condition — is at once em- 
braced as that which is, notwithstanding the darkness 
which has overspread that mind ; and so, as the logical 
result, our Leonards, sciolists, wingless poets, and phi- 
losophers-to-be, reach the honourable distinction of 
Druids in the novitiate ! Really, it is a sublime degree 
for educated English youths at this period of the world's 
history! 

And what shall we say of those who torment their poor 
faculties for ingenious arguments to evade the appeals of 
those who insist upon the necessity of written revelation 
to guide men in acts of worship ? Are they quite care- 
less of the consequences of error to themselves ? Or 
do they, from a false pride, brave those consequences, 
rather than admit that they are the victims of delusion ? 
Generally speaking, we do not think that an affirmative 
answer to either of these questions would be correct. 
Doubtless there are some desperate men, among those 
who are farthest gone in the moral insanity of unbelief 
— like the besotted inebriate, who said that he would 
swallow a glass of brandy, though he knew that the 
fires of perdition were immediately beyond it — who 
are at once careless of consequences, and foolhardy 
enough to brave them, rather than yield to the force of 
argument and the voice of conscience ; but we believe 
the majority of sceptical religionists are ready to yield 
to wise efforts to convince them that the world by 
wisdom cannot find out God — that in the circumstances 
of man revelation is a necessity — and that the reception 
of its teachings is at once the dictate of duty and sound 
philosophy. To reach these men, however, both wisdom 
and prudence are necessary,, the first to construct the. 
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proper argument, and the second to conduct it to the 
desired issue. A harsh exposure of their errors will 
only irritate, and the production of church or creed 
authority, as condemning those errors, will only place 
them on the defensive, in favour of what they call 
"liberty." It is true that you see in this fair lady, 
Liberty, only the masked impostor who designs to secure 
them in bondage, and who has already succeeded in 
beguiling them several stages towards that hated goal ; 
but the light with which you are favoured shines not 
on them, and its very name is repulsive to their ears. 
Under these circumstances, we repeat, wisdom and 
prudence are essential to success. Nor is this all ; for, 
when these essential elements have been secured, success 
will still remain a desideratum, if impression be sot 
made upon the sceptic's spirit by the gracious Spirit of 
God. This arises from the fact that the delusion from 
which you would deliver him is not merely intellectual ; 
he, like all other men who have not passed under 
spiritual influence, does " not like to retain God in his 
knowledge." The dislike to the imaginary bondage of 
loyalty to God has much to do with that perversion of 
intellect which would reason Him off the throne of the 
universe. Reason, misled by the bias of a deceitful 
heart, can never bring men into allegiance to the throne 
of the Holy One. " A new heart and right spirit " are 
not spoken of needlessly in the sacred volume. Beason 
is a beautiful child, retaining, notwithstanding the 
dimness which has come over its eye, many evidences 
of its noble origin; but still it is only a child, and 
therefore needs the kind hand of revelation to lead it 
over the rough places of the world, lest it fall to rise no 
more.* Sometimes, like an angel-child, it takes wing 

* " I am persuaded that there is a range of subjects above 
the reach of human reason— subjects on which reason cannot 
decide, ' because it cannot command a view of rhe whole ground.' 
Could the tick, which invades and buries itself in my foot, con- 
ceive or describe the anatomy of my frame ? Gould the man 
who had passed every moment of his life at the foot of the 
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to lofty heights, far above the gross things of the 
market places of earth ; but when it depends on the 
strength of its own wing to rise to God, it falls back, 
exhausted with the fruitless exertion. When brought 
into the Great Presence by Faith, it covers its face 
with the wings with which it safely enough skimmed 
the continents of the universe, and the golden islands 
that stud the ocean of space. But without the aid 
of revelation it remains in darkness concerning the 
mind and will of the Maker of these wonders. The 
"King Invisible," whose throne is high above all 
heights, does not reveal himself to the impious ration- 
ality which rejects " the record which he hath given of 
His Son ;" but when that record is gratefully received — 
as its wonderfully gracious character entitles it to be *— 



Andes, paint the prospect which is to be seen from the summit ? 
No more, in my opinion, can reason discuss the being of a God, 
or the reality of that miracle, Christian faith. If you ask me 
why I believe in the one or the other, I can refer you to no 
evidence which you can examine, because I must refer you to 
my own feelings. I cannot, for instance, look abroad on the 
landscape of spring, wander among blooming orchards and 
gardens, and respire the fragrance which they exhale, without 
feeling the existence of a God : my heart involuntarily dilates 
itself, and before I am aware of it gratitude and adoration 
burst from my lips. If you ask me why these objects have 
never produced this effect before, I answer that I cannot tell 
von. Perhaps my nature has grown more susceptible ; perhaps 
I have learned to rely less on the arbitrations of human 
reason ; perhaps I have gotten over the vanity of displaying 
the elevation and perspicuity of intellect, on which the youthful 
Deist is apt to plume himself. Whatever may be the cause, I 
thank it for leading me from the dreams and sterile waste of 
infidelity. I am happy in my present impressions, and had 
rather sit alone in Arabia Felix than wander over the barren 
sands of the desert in company with Bolingbroke and Voltaire." 
— William Wirt. 

* Here it is — the sum of all revelation : " He that believeth 
on the Son of God hath the witness in himself ; he that be- 
lieveth not God hath made him a liar ; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of his Son. And this is the 
record — that God hath given to vs eternal life, and this life is in 
Jiis Bon." 
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then this pleasing language greets the ear, and God is 
felt, loved, and worshipped : — " Thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ; 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones." Then — after this consciousness of God and 
reconciliation— then is the time to go forth and gaze 
with rapture upon the thousand beauties, grandeurs, 
and sublimities of creation ; then the true worshippers 
worship the Father in spirit ; then the light of revela- 
tion imparts significance to the things which are made, 
and the happy spectator rejoices in Him who built 
the mountain, stretched out the verdant plain, and 
gave to the rose its beauty and fragrance. Such a man 
as this may visit the forest safely, for he is in no danger 
of trying to cover his nakedness with its leaves ; Oust 
has been done already with a costlier robe. The 
sentimental piety of scepticism knows nothing of all this. 
Nor can it; for it reverses the order of wisdom, begins at 
the wrong end, refuses a safe guide in a perilous journey, 
and lights a taper with which to search for the sun. 

The young friends met at the appointed time and 
place, and proceeding for a walk towards Coombe Down, 
from which one of the finest and most varied views in 
the west of England is obtained, the conversation began 
and proceeded thus : — 

Leonard. — I ought to ask your forgiveness, Alfred, 
for the pain I unintentionally caused you last evening. 
It was thoughtless and wrong to speak so abruptly 
against religion, which is, I daresay, a sacred thing 
with you. 

Ashbt. — My dear James, you need no forgiveness 
from me. The first effect of your strong assertions in 
favour of infidelity was surprise. I could not conceive 
it possible that you were in earnest, until the thought 
struck me that no person of sound mind would joke on 
such a subject. Then, indeed, I felt pain, deep pain — 
but it was on your account ; and all this day I have 
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been thinking about yon, perplexed what to make of it, 
how to account for it, or what to do to save my friend 
and schoolfellow from the dangers that are before him. 

Leonard. — Dangers ! My good fellow, that 's always 
the way with you Christians — perpetually frightening 
people with future terrors, as nursemaids frighten 
children into good behaviour. But do let us drop the 
subject. I cannot believe what I do not understand, 
and for which there is no satisfactory evidence. 

Ashby. — If there be such Christians as you speak of 
— and I fear there are — I think them very unwise. But 
I did not allude to "future terrors" when I spoke of 
dangers. We are young men, James, having to make 
our way in the world especially in my case is this true, 
for I have not, as you have, a father to be my friend 
and counsellor ; and I do not think it wise on our part, 
even on the low ground of selfish temporary interests, 
to give up any doctrine or principle, whether it be 
merely human, or whether it pretend to be of Divine 
origin, which helps us in the path of morality, honour, 
integrity, and prosperity. There are dangers in the 
world of which we are yet practically ignorant ; and it can 
hardly be wise to surrender any principle that tends to 
the increase of virtue, and the formation of honourable 
character. Now it does so happen, according to all 
accounts, that young men who believe in Christianity, 
and* are consequently influenced by its principles of 
morality, are kept from many evils, vices, and sorrows 
into which the careless and the immoral fall. This, of 
course, you will admit. And as to believing what you 
do not understand, and for which there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence, this raises two entirely separate questions, 
which, with your permission, we will examine. 

Leonard. — Well, proceed ; but pray don't give us 
a second-hand sermon of some prosy parson. 

Ashbt. — The prejudice of which that request was 
born is not worthy of those who profess to be in search 
of truth, and who are constantly professing their readi- 
ness to go wherever truth may lead them. I am no 
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admirer of prosy parsons ; but sometimes, though their 
logic be dry, they use arguments which professed free- 
thinkers find it rather difficult to get over. Let that, 
however, pass. 

I shall take your last point as the first question 
raised, namely, the alleged want of satisfactory evidence 
in favor of the truth of the Bible ; for that, I presume, is 
your meaning. Is it so ? 

Leonard. — I mean that. 

Ashby. — Well, it so happens that you are not re- 
quired to believe on any such condition. Evidence of 
the truth and inspiration of the Bible is most amply 
furnished, and to that ample evidence the appeal is con- 
stantly made. The existence in man of the powers or 
faculties whose province it is to weigh evidence is con- 
stantly assumed, and the argument for faith is wound 
up with such words as these : " Prove all things ; hold 
fast that which is good ; " or these, " I speak as unto 
wise men ; judge ye what 1 say." 

Leonard. — What are these evidences ? 

Ashbt. — They are — 

1. Historical, or the agreement of Scripture history 
with the authentic histories of ancient nations, written 
by men who laid no claim to infallible accuracy. Of 
this kind of evidence there is an extraordinary amount 
extant in the libraries of the world. 

2. Prophetic, or the undeniable fact that many 
events were predicted centuries before they took place ; 
predicted, mark you, with the solemn formula, which no 
good man would have dared to use if speaking without 
such authority, "Thus saith the Lord;" and which 
events actually did take place at the time and under the 
circumstances predicted, although many of them were 
of a nature so very extraordinary — in fact, so impossible 
according to the ordinary experience of men — that those 
who did not believe in God called the prophets who 
uttered them mad. 

3. Doctrinal, or the fact that the Bible teaches 
'doctrines which give ideas of God, of moral govern- 
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ment, and of other worlds, so far beyond the discovery 
of even the greatest merely human intellect, that their 
divine origin is self-evident. 

4. Precepting or the fact that the precepts of revela- 
tion, when obeyed by an individual, have always made 
that individual a good and happy man, a useful citizen, 
and a true friend, thus proving that the source of those 
precepts is none other than the good Being who desires 
the welfare of his creatures, and who, indeed, gives law 
to them for the express purpose of making them happy ; 
as it is said, " The end of the commandment is charity, 
out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned ; " and, " Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law ;" and — 
a very beautiful and striking passage — "O that thou 
hadst hearkened to my commandments ; then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the 
waves of the sea." 

5. Logical, or the fact that the inspired writers are 
acknowledged to be the best reasoners, if you only allow 
them the premises from which they start. The fair 
and legitimate inference from the views they give of 
God is found in the relation in which they place re- 
deemed men to their Redeemer, and the surrounding 
universe. 

6. Experimental, or the concurrent testimony of all 
genuine believers that the truths of the Gospel sustain, 
that its promises console, and that its hopes animate 
them. They declare that they feel its perfect adapta- 
tion to their circumstances, and would rather part with 
life than with it. 

7. Critical, or the fact that, though some portions 
of it were written by persons who had few educational 
advantages, the most eminent philologists find its lan- 
guage the very best that could have been selected to 
convey the idea which the writers intended to convey. 
In this respect learned men declare the Bible a most 
wonderful collection of old writings. 

Besides these, there are many other subordinate 
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evidences with which I shall not trouble you at pre- 
sent. 

Leonard. — Really, Alfred, you deserve a degree! 
How would it sound, < The Rev. Alfred Ashby, D.D. V 
Yery. well, indeed ; quite euphonious ! 

Ashby.— Such an honour does. not. lie before me, 

vJames ; and' I deserve no credit. beyond the. fact, that I 

have been a somewhat' diligent reader, and have. taken 

special, pleasure in reading books on the evidences of 

Christianity. ■ ■ ,r 

Leonard. — But have you read books on the other 
side ? Honesty required this. 

Ashby. — Then I have been honest. Writers on the 
evidences of revelation present the arguments of un- 
believers, and reply to thenar so that I have seen those 
arguments in their pages ; but I have also read books by 
sceptics, and know pretty well all that can be said 
against the Divine origin of the Bible. 
. Leonard. — Have you read Paine ? 

Ashby. — Yes, and I deeply regret it. 

Leonard. — Ah \ Why ? Did he shake your faith ? 

Ashby. — Yes, he certainly did ; he shook- it entirely 
both in his virtue and sincerity, and in the virtue and 
sincerity of the class of men whom he represents. - That 
book made me blush to think of the. depths of vulgar 
blasphemy to which denying the faith precipitates some 
men. But I also derived ope advantage: .from Paine, 
for which he deserves no, thanks,, as he -never, intended 
it. I • concluded that a book against . which • such, a 
raving ruffian vented, his malice must be a holy .thing, 
and that the consciousness of this ; was . the cause: of. his 
impotent rage.:. You may' depend upon it that the 
purity of .the - Christian doctrine, and the . self-denial 
which it iinposes upon. its. recipients, have much to do 
with the hostility of the. human heart against it. 

Leonard. — -That would : be a strong argument if it 
were true that men are. naturally prone to sin. 

Ashby.— -If it were true ! Why, he who denies 
that may deny anything. The whole history of the 

D 
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human race is a fearful illustration of its truth ; and 
Christianity itself has no meaning apart from this very 
sad truth. 

Leonard. — How is that? 

Ajshbt. — Because Christianity, or rather the Gospel, 
which teaches and leads to Christianity, turns entirely 
upon the fact of man's sinfulness. It — the Gospel — 
would he quite incomprehensible in a world of pure 
beings, loyal subjects of the great King ; for its whole 
object, its professed design, is to bring men back, to 
restore, to save them; and the self-denial it imposes 
means simply the denial of those evil and hurtful things 
which cling to the wrong self or lapsed self of man. 

Leonard. — I will not pretend to argue with you 
on these mysterious matters, for I know you have made 
them your study; but there are some very dreadful 
things about this subject of religion from which one 
shrinks back. You say God is good, but that is impos- 
sible ; for he brings me into the world with a bad nature, 
you say, and then condemns me for being what I cannot 
help, and threatens me with eternal punishment for not 
believing what I cannot understand. It is so absurd 
and irrational that my reason rises up against it ; and/ 
as my reason is the only certain light I have, I must go 
by its direction, and if I be punished for doing so, the 
Author of my reason will do me injustice. That 's all I 
have to say on the subject. 

Ashbt. — My dear James, you have referred to 
several great subjects, and very justly say that there are 
mysteries in religion. There are. And it would be 
strange if there were not. It would be a greater mys- 
tery than all the rest united, if a book that speaks to a 
creature of yesterday, of finite and very limited capa- 
cities, about the eternal and infinite God, contained 
nothing but what that creature could clearly compre- 
hend. But we are not, in this respect, in a position of 
greater difficulty in relation to the Bible than that in 
which we stand in relation to the natural world. I will 
even go farther and say, the mysteries of revelation are 
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fewer than those of creation ; and this leads me to the 
seoond point raised by you, namely, the impossibility of 
believing what you do not understand. 

Leonard. — Yes, I should like to hear what you can 
say on that subject. It would be fatal to Christianity if 
men would think of this. I daresay you will be inge- 
nious in your efforts to get over the difficulty, but I am 
certain it cannot be got over. What I do not under- 
stand I cannot believe. The clergy say, of course, that 
it is the depraved will that prevents ; but that is a mere 
subterfuge. It is a thing purely of the understanding 
— of reason and judgment. The will has nothing to do 
with it. 

Ashbt.— I shall come to this subject immediately, 
but I am anxious to say a word or two first on the 
instances of religious mystery you selected, and from 
which you infer that God cannot be a good Being. I 
have just admitted that there are profound mysteries in 
the Bible, that is to say, to us ; in other words, things 
which we do not comprehend. I suppose you will not 
argue that they must be, therefore, either false in them- 
selves, or incomprehensible to intellectual beings of a 
higher order than the race to which we belong, assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that there are such ? 

Leonard. — I will not. 

Ashbt. — Very well. This being granted, I would 
remark that some of the alleged mysteries of the Bible 
are not in it at all. Mistaken theologians, influenced,, 
though perhaps unconsciously, by a party bias, have 
created some of those alleged mysteries ; that is to say, 
they have made their own unwarranted inferences- 
biblical doctrines ; and, of course, the schools or sects 
with which those theologians were associated respectively 
have helped to maintain these so-called doctrines of 
the' Bible, and as it is very convenient to get out of 
a, difficulty by crying "mystery!" this has been, and 
still is, the common refuge. Other alleged mysteries 
have been created by the enemies of the Bible. They 
have said that it contains doctrines which, in fact, it 
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earnestly repudiates ; and they have affirmed that they 
have discovered in it irrational mysteries, which, however, 
it does not contain. Now, I know not from what source 
yon derived your two arguments against the goodness 
of God — namely, that you are condemned for being: 
what you cannot help, and threatened with eternal 
punishment for not believing what you cannot under- 
stand — whether from the erring friends or the open 
foes of revelation. Practically, it is of no consequence. 
You believe these two doctrines are in the Bible, and 
that, being there, they prove that God is not a good 
Being. 

Leonard. — Certainly I do ; and am I not perfectly 
logical? 

A*hby. — I grant it. 

Leonard. — You do! What now becomes of all 
your arguments ? To be consistent, you should, with 
me, walk in the light of reason; for, by your own 
confession, these scriptural doctrines contradict other 
scriptural doctrines which affirm that God is good. 
Who can believe a book of contradictions ? 

Ashby. — I do not know whether any one cany but 
certainly no one should. But Leonard, my friend, 
pause before you go farther. What if you are bearing 
false witness against your best friend ? What if these 
alleged doctrines are not in the Bible at all? And 
what if I affirm most positively that they are not ? 

Leonard. — Are not in the Bible? You must be 
mistaken. I have heard the clergy say so hundreds of 
times ! 

Ashby. — I am not mistaken, and I am not account- 
able for what the clergy say; although, pardon me, 
they may not have said so — indeed, I feel rather 
strongly impressed with the thought that you never heard 
one of them say so ; but you have inferred these notions 
from something you did hear. Is not this possible ? 

Leonard. — It is possible. But I do not think it is 
the case. I believe I have heard these statements from 
more than one pulpit. 
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Ashby. — Well, be it so. There are some things 
said from the pulpit quite incompatible with its truthful 
purpose and sacred functions. But how Is this ? The 
Bible is open. You profess to be a truth-seeker. Why 
do you not read it for yourself, and ascertain, as did 
the men of Berea, whether those things are so ? To 
use your own language, honesty requires this. It has 
been frequently stated that unbelievers do not examine 
thje Bible, and are, consequently, incompetent to speak 
on the subject at all. I believe this is true, and pardon 
me if I add that you have strengthened that belief. 

Leonard. — You are severe. 

Ashbt. — Severity is mercy in such a case. But let 
us now proceed with the second point — the impossibility 
of believing what you do not understand. Do you 
apply this to other things besides religion ? 

Leonard. — To. other things? Certainly ! 

Ashbt. — Am I to conclude that you will not believe 
anything which you do not understand ? 

Leonard. — I mean that. 

Ashbt. — Very well. You see that beautiful, undu- 
lating scene stretching before us onwards to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol. What gives it its beauty ? 

Leonard. — Variety, meadows, flowers, trees, cul- 
tivated fields, green slopes, gardens, water, and so 
forth. 

Ashbt. — These are all external appearances. But 
is there not something more ? 

Leonard. — Yes, there is the light through which 
we see, and which forms a picture of these things upon 
the retina. 

Ashbt. — Yes, and there is a third thing which won- 
derfully enhances the beauty of the scene, namely, the 
fact that the whole is (dive. The grass, the flower, the 
shrub, the tree, are all alive. Dead things are never 
beautiful. It is life in the scene which gives it its ex- 
treme attraction. 

Leonard. — That is a fine remark, and perfectly new. 
to me. 
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Ashbt. — I confess I am pleased with the thought 
myself, which occurred to me at this moment. But now 
to proceed. *You believe in the reality of this fine 
scene, and in the existence of the various things which 
constitute its beauty. 

Leonard.— Of course I do. 

Ashby. — Do you understand these three things 
which combine to produce this result, the result, 
namely, of a beautiful scene in nature ? These three 
things, we have concluded, are light, the eye, and the 
principle of vegetable life. Let us take these in their 
order. Do you understand what light is ? 

Leonard. — There are various theories. Some sup- 
pose it to consist of infinitely small particles emitted 
from the sun. Others think it a luminous ether floating 
through the universe. But I do not know which, or 
whether either of them is the correct theory. I have 
not paid much attention to astronomy and such 
sciences. 

Ashbt. — That is to say, you do not understand what 
light is. 

Leonard. — I confess it. 

Ashbt. — And yet you believe in its existence ? 

Leonard. — Ah ! you fancy you have caught me ; 
but not so fast. I see it, and, of course, I believe in it. 

Seeing is believing," you know. 

Ashbt. — Indeed ! I know nothing of the kind. 

Seeing is believing," is a popular absurdity, and 
nothing more. But let that pass. Are you quite 
sure you see the light ? Or is it not more correct to 
say that you see by means of light, or in, or through 
light ? 

Leonard. — This never struck me. Perhaps you are 
right. 

Ashbt. — In like manner, may it not be that though 
we see not God himself, yet by or through the light of 
revelation we see that He is, and that He is possessed 
of certain glorious attributes, to which certain names 
-are given to help us to apprehend their reality, though 
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it is literally impossible that we can comprehend them 
in the entirety of their greatness ? 

Leonard. — You begin to interest me. 

Ashby. — The second thing to be noticed is the eye. 
You have paid some attention to optics, the beautiful 
science which treats of light and vision. Do you un- 
derstand it fully ? 

Leonard. — At once I answer, scarcely anything 
about it. 

Ashbt. — That is candid. Yet you enjoy that ex- 
quisite landscape. Oh ! who can tell ? May it not be a 
faint reflection of some scene in the upper paradise, 
upon which the eye of faith rests with unspeakable 
delight ? James, it is a cold thing to be a sceptic 

Leonard. — Alfred, you are an enthusiast. 

Ashbt. — Now, the third point is life. Do you un- 
derstand what that is ? 

Leonard. — Do you mean vegetable or animal ? 

Ashbt.—- It matters not. I mean the principle of 
life, without respect to the manifestation. 

Leonard. — Let us go home. What is the use of 
arguing thus ? I do not suppose that any person fully 
understands the principle of life. 

Ashbt. — I agree with you ; and yet you believe in it, 
with all its mystery, just because you feel it. The use 
of my argument is to try to convince you of the utter 
fallacy under which that man labours who refuses to 
believe what he does not understand. The sober fact 
is j there is not one thing in the whole compass of creation 
fully understood by any human being. In a single drop 
of water in that pond at your side there is mystery 
enough to baffle the wisdom of the wisest philosopher 
now living on the earth. So far as I am concerned, I 
have made my election — to live by faith. 

Leonard. — And I mine — to trust my own reason. 

The young men walked back towards the fashionable 
watering-place in almost total silence, each busy with 
his own thoughts. The sequel will show the result; 
but such was the election. 
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THE TIE BROKEN. 

TBUE FRIENDSHIP — THE FEELINGS OF LEONARD AMD ASHBY 
RESPECTIVELY — POVERTY — THE TWO SISTERS— THE GRACIOUS 
FATHER— USES OF POVERTY — ILLNESS OF MRS. ASHBY — SPECU- 
LATIONS ABOUT THE UNSEEN — A WONDERFUL SIGHT — THE 
DYING MOTHER. 

Sympathy of feeling is necessary to friendship. " Can 
two walk together except they be agreed ? " — " What 
communion hath light with 'darkness ? " It -is "perfectly 
true that Leonard had never understood Ashbys" reli- 
gion, and that the 'latter knew why ; but astthey^had 
been playmates' and schoolfellows,' and as' they* both had 
inquiring 'minds, the exercise 'of -which they 4ia"d 'found 
mutually advantageous/ the intimacy of the boys ripened 
into the" friendship of; the young men.' Ashby : had fre- 
quently 'noticed' Leonard's '*gromrig~fondness'for amuse- 
ment, and 'he' had'his** misgivings lest the habit should 
become dangerously strong. < Gradually their interviews 
became less frequent, in consequence of a growing dis- 
similarity ! of "tasfe;* but now that one of them had 
resolved to make' Revelation his companion, whilst the 
other had'avowed'himself a non-believer in the Bible; 
and a disciple"*of 'Reason, of course anything worthy of 
the term friendship could no longer continue. The tie 
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between them had never been of that strong kind which 
unites hearts bound by love to the common centre of 
the Divine Throne; it was of inferior character and 
weaker substance, and it was broken. It could not be 
otherwise now. They had taken different paths in life. 
Bight or wrong, Ashby determined to live under the 
influence of things unseen and eternal. Right or wrong, 
Leonard determined to make the most of things seen 
and temporal. Nevertheless, the tie was not broken 
without pain to them both, although, in one case, there 
was an element in that pain which was not in the other. 
Leonard felt depression of spirit for a time, because he 
had lost his old friend whose advice had been often 
useful to him — his pain was selfish. Ashby wap sad at 
heart when he pictured the possible, and very probable, 
issue of Leonard's purpose to pay no attention to the 
counsels of Scripture — his pain was benevolent. He 
foresaw, or fancied he foresaw, in the distance, the gay, 
dashing pleasure hunter, without God in the world, 
running into danger, which the strength of his chosen 
guide, Reason, wouldfhave.no power to avert, even if 
its eye had light enough to see it. He feared that his 
quondam jBriendy * having got on the. inclined plane, 
might go downwards with increased velocity, and thus- 
find that what he called seeing the. world and enjoying 
life was but an increase . of vanity and the endurance of 
self-produced disappointments. v 

Alfred Ashby /spent his 'evenings generally at home, 
reading and talking to his mother, and doing his utmost, 
to make* the. evening. of her life externally calm . and 
tranquil: * 'r He often sighed in secret over his inability 
to gratify his filial love to the ^extent for which that 
love yearned. Ah, Poverty ! severe disciplinarian ! cold,, 
soulless tyrant !. how often hast thou bound the hand 
of benevolence in fetters of brass, fastened the feet of 
charity in the stocks, aud wrung the heart of love with 
unutterable anguish ! How often has the wish to do* 
some deed of warm kindness been frustrated by thy 
wintry presence, like a fountain sealed by ice ! It i& 
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trying to human patience, nay, to strong Christian faith 
itself — and perhaps it is so intended ; for faith, to do 
its work well, must be "tried" — to see a beloved one 
enduring privations from which a little, a very little, of 
this world's good would deliver, and to feel your heart 
actually eager to do so, whilst the chilling knowledge 
that you have not that little weighs you to the earth. 
It is like going from a warm room full of happy friends, 
where you have spent a cheerful evening, to encounter 
the piercing north wind on a dark frosty night. No ; 
it is not like that, for that is merely a little physical 
inconvenience which you soon overcome by rapid walk- 
ing. It is like nothing but its own cruel, trying, 
saddening, sickening self, and we trust none of our 
readers may ever know what it means. Our admirable 
young friend Ashby did ; and so have not a few, both 
before and since. Of course, the trial in such cases is 
measured by the purity and tenderness of the affection, 
and in the case under notice, consequently, it was very 
severe. Nevertheless, Ashby knew that to murmur was 
at once foolish and sinful. He endeavoured also to 
conceal from his mother his anxiety on her account, lest 
it should give her a moment's uneasiness ; but of course 
liis endeavours were fruitless, and she, in turn, became 
anxious to lighten his burden and to lessen his anxiety. 
So saw we once two little ones, children of a labourer, 
in a cold and drizzly November afternoon, trying to 
climb the side of a little hill, that they might shorten 
the road to their father's humble cottage. Jane, aged 
seven, held Mary, aged five, by the hand. Weak was 
the strength of the strongest. They fell frequently 
on the slippery sides of the hill. "Don't cry, Mary 
dear," said Jane ; but alas ! the tears were in poor Jane's 
eyes too, as she gave this kind advice ; and again poor 
Mary's foot slipped, and the faithful Jane fell with her. 
Poor lambs ! they were cold and wet, ay, and hungry 
too ; but there was warm sisterly love in their little 
hearts, trying to overcome the weary uphill work. At 
last the honest labourer appeared on the brow of the 
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hill, looking for his treasures. They were dearer to him 
than the wealth of the Indies. He lifted one on each 
arm, and, while his darlings clung to his neck, his manly 
step, used to the rough ways of the world, soon brought 
them to the lowly dwelling, which was more to them 
than all the palaces of kings. Perhaps thus our kind 
Father looks on his sad and weak ones, as, with loving, 
and yet sorrowful hearts, and eyes gazing through tears 
to their home, they climb the rough hills of the journey ; 
and perhaps the consolations with which their hearts 
are sometimes animated to fresh exertion are promises 
of succour in due time, as well as foretastes of the joy 
that awaits them when the summit shall have been 
reached. 

Yet, after all, poverty has its uses when it is the 
companion of virtue. Mrs. Ashby would have been 
thankful for a little more of the plain things of life ; 
but she was thankful for what she had, and especially 
thankful that her only son was growing in that strength 
of Christian firmness which gives beauty to manhood 
and repose to old age. From the perennial fountain of 
a Christian mother's love she sent up her prayers to the 
God of the fatherless that her son might be blessed ; 
and when she saw the shade of melancholy on that son's 
brow she would say — quoting from a Book with which 
she was familiar, and which presented no difficulties to 
her — " My dear Alfred, ' Better is little with the fear of 
the Lord than great treasure and trouble therewith. 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.' " 

About six months after the separation of Leonard 
and Ashby an occurrence took place which filled the 
heart of the latter with serious apprehensions. His 
mother had been obviously growing weaker. Her 
"dinner of herbs," though seasoned with love, was 
sometimes scarcely touched, and her chief nourishment, 
at the time now referred to, was a little tea and toast. 
She grew rapidly feebler, and was obliged to keep her 
bed, with the exception of an hour or two in the after- 
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noon. Alfred was slow to believe that another, and a 
very tender tie, was soon to be broken, although he saw 
the evidence of it becoming clearer every day. 

Returning home from his employment one of those 
evenings, sad at heart for a young man of three-and- 
twenty, yet calmly persuaded that all things were under 
the guidance of unerring wisdom, he went to his mother's 
room, and found her in such a state of prostration that 
she was only able to move her lips. Her head was rest- 
ing on the raised pillow, and a kind young lady — one of 
those real sisters of charity who take pleasure in minis- 
tering to the sick — stood beside her, like an angel of 
mercy standing to forbid the approach of death. He 
was so deeply affected by this unexpected and yet appre- 
hended scene, that some seconds elapsed before he could 
ask when his mother became so seriously indisposed. 

Alfred had frequently asked his mother's permission 
to call a medical man, but probably from delicate sensi- 
bility, knowing that he could ill afford the cost, she had 
forbidden him. On the present occasion, however, there 
was no time for delay, and a skilful physician was soon 
by the side of the invalid. A little restoring cordial 
was the first thing administered, and it had the desired 
effect. 

"Why — why did you bring me back, dear — dear 
son ?" were the first words she whispered. " You have 
deprived me of a sight such as I never saw before. O 
wonderful sight ! Let me see it again V 

Tears filled the eyes of Alfred, and the young lady 
retired to the corner of the room to weep. 

"She must have repose," whispered the doctor to* 
Alfred. " She is very weak." 

Startled by the emotion of the speaker, Alfred turned 
round and asked what he must do. 

"Just leave her alone with this young friend. I 
have given her something to induce sleep. She will be 
refreshed by it. I shall look in early in the morning. 
Perhaps you had better," he added, as he went out, 
get a little port wine, as it may be useful to her to- 
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morrow, together with one or two little things which I 
have named to the nurse." 

The articles* required were procured that evening, and 
the invalid had three or four hours' quiet slumber. 
Alfred remained in the adjoining room au< the night, 
listening with breathless stillness, and occasionally look- 
ing in to ask Miss F if he could render any assist- 
ance. He thought neither of sleep nor of self. His 
mother, his dying — how that word pierced him! — 
mother occupied all his thoughts. But that "sight" 
that she spoke of — that "wonderful sight" — what could 
it mean ? Is the unseen world so very near the world 
that is seen, that dying persons are sometimes per- 
mitted, before the spirit leaves its earthly house, to get 
a glimpse of what is passing there ? <. It may be that we 
are just beside the heavenly world, and that it is only 
concealed by a veil, as the most holy place was separated 
from the rest of the temple of Solomon. Perhaps angels 
are very near us, and we know it not. If so, they are 
spectators of our conduct. But they may be that, though 
far away. " The power of spiritual vision must be incon- 
ceivably great. This is probably the true idea; and 
when dying persons are unconscious of the presence of 
sensible objects, and. incapable of pain, in consequence 
of utter weakness, the eye of the spirit, as independent 
of space as thought is well known to be, is permitted to 
look upon the glories of that far-distant region where 
the spirits of the just made perfect have fulness of joy. 
How little we know of the universe ! Paul seems to 
allude to this when he says, " Then shall I know even 
as also I am known." We are known, therefore, at pre- 
sent, by intellectual beings — for intellect is pre-supposed 
by knowledge — whom we do not know. Who are they ? 
Angels ? That makes us very little wiser, as angel is 
but the name of office, a messenger, one sent to tell or 
announce; but all this supposes intelligence, activity, 
and obedience ; and these intelligent, swift, and loyal 
subjects of the Father of all know us — know us, that is 
to say, not by report, but personally ; for, if it were th^ 
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former only, they would have no advantage over us, 
because we know them at present by report, and Paul's 
expectation would be without meaning. 'But when he 
says, "I shall then know, as I am known now," he 
expresses the belief that he should occupy a vastly im- 
proved position in respect to knowledge ; and that, con- 
sequently, many thing, which were to him mysteries, 
riddles, or seen but " in a glass darkly," while he was 
Paul the Apostle, would be seen in the clear light of 
heaven when he should be Paul the glorified. A strange 
thing to us is spirit ; its powers, capabilities, and high 
destiny, when loyal, are but imperfectly realised, even 
by the thoughtful man, well acquainted with Scripture, 
and strong in the belief of what Scripture says ; but 
what terrific gloom settles down upon humanity, and 
into what an abyss of unrelieved darkness is it flung, 
when the only light we have, that of Divine revelation, 
is extinguished by the ruthless hand of infidelity! 
From that fearful enemy may the mercy of the merciful 
God preserve these islands ! 

In conversation with his mother the following morn- 
ing, Alfred asked her if she remembered saying some- 
thing about a wonderful sight. Her eye sparkled, and 
her pale face seemed to shine as if a ray of holy light 
had suddenly fallen upon it, as she replied, — 

" Yes, my son ; were my days on earth to be pro- 
longed beyond the ordinary life of man, I can never 
forget that! But do not ask me to describe it. I 
cannot do that. But if you will read two or three 
passages you will oblige me." 

Alfred opened the Divine Book, saying, " Which, 
dear mother ? " 

" Read, first, Isaiah xxxiii. 17." 

"Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty : they 
shall behold the land that is very far off." 

" Read, next, Revelation i. 13, 14." 

" And in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like 
unto the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to 
the foot, and girt about the breast with a golden girdle. 
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His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow, and his eyes were as a flame of fire." 

" And the fifth verse of the third chapter." 

" He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment ; and I will not blot out his name out of 
the book of life; but I will confess his name before my 
Father, and before his angels." 

" One passage more, my own Alfred, doubly dear to 
me since you began to worship my Saviour! Eev. 
xxii. 3—5." 

Alfred read, his lips trembling with the emotion 
caused by the remark of the dying saint, — > 

" And there shall be no more curse : but the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and his servants 
shall serve him : and they shall see his face ; and his 
name shall be in their foreheads. And there shall be 
no night there ; and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light : and 
they shall reign for ever and ever." 

When Alfred lifted his face from the holy book, and 
looked upon his mother, tears of joy were rolling from 
her eyes, which were gazing heavenward, whilst her 
thin white hands were lifted up and clasped together. 
Continuing in this position for a few seconds, she 
said, — 

"Dear Alfred! just look to the first sentence after 
these glorious words." 

Alfred read, — " And he said unto me, These sayings 
are faithful and true." 

" I thought so," she added. " Yes, my son,— J am 
dying ; — no, not dying, but being borne into life; — but 
remember, whatever is before you in the providence of 
God, — remember one of the last things I said to you 
was, — ' These sayings are faitfhul and true.' " 
* * * * * 

Three days after this, all that remained on earth of 
this devout and happy believer was the cold body — the 
dust of one of "flis saints;" and Alfred Ashby was 
alone in the world. The tender tie was broken ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAWYER'S CLERK. 

OFF TO LONDON — LONELINESS — TRAINING BY CONTRAST — MESSES. 

SMILE AND STABB — A NEW FRIEND — A SECRET SUSPECTED 

A PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURE — GOOD FRIDAY — MASK-MAKERS 
AND MASK-WEARERS — AN APOSTROPHE — CROWDS COUNTRYWARD 
— ATTRACTIONS OF THE COUNTRY — THE THAMES — CONVERSA- 
TION — "I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER" — THE PEASANT — "FROM 
DAY TO DAY " — DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE " THE 
ARTICHOKE" — RICHMOND AND ITS PARK. 

When James Leonard had served his articles with the 
worthy firm of Parchment and Tape, he — with the con- 
sent of his parents, and the special advice of his mother, 
to " avoid vulgar company, and seek the society of the 
polite and refined/' duly lodged in his ears — left the 
city of smoking springs for the indescribable kingdom 
of London. That James loved his mother*- is- certain. 
The young man who does not love his mother is in evil 
case, filial affection, next to the fear of God, is a shield 
and safeguard against many dangers to which youth are 
exposed. Many a young man, who has had little 
strength of principle to resist the fascinations of the 
gay world, has heard the echo of a loved mother's 
entreaty, urging him to beware of danger, and. has 
found it difficult to cross the line which separates vice 
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from virtue. Still, it must be confessed that the affec- 
tion which James felt towards his. mother was rather 
fitful. .It was 'not of. that .deep,, strong, and unselfish 
character which continues its beneficent influence under 
all circumstances, and glows' amidst the, chilling blasts 
of adversity, as well as when ^prosperity gladdens the 
journey of life. Yet, for a time, he felt in .the great 
city a sense of loneliness — a feeling .of .absence from 
home — a consciousness of being among strangers, such 
as he had never felt before; and now that he was 
actually from home for the first time, he began to see 
attractions about the house and fireside of his parents, 
of which he had little appreciation before. It is an old 
remark — and it is none the worse for that — that we do- 
not, understand the value of our blessings until we are 
deprived of them. A sick chamber is the best school for 
a homily on the value of health. Privation is eloquent 
on the uses of plenty. Desertion feels that one of the 
chief joys of existence is faithful friendship. And to be 
cast among strangers, none of .whom, cares whether you 
live or \lie, reads an impressive lesson about the charmed 
circle of home, where, parental) care anticipated every 
want, and parental counsel educated, heart and mind. 

But the young bird will; leave; its ..nest, and try its. 
tiny wing for itself. « It is a necessity of nature. The 
young man must find his way in the world, and if that 
involves, the duty of :leavtnjg .home, which in the great 
majority of cases x it does, .then this training by contrast 
should i have ! a. beneficial effect- on the. mind. Very 
frequently, it :has. . : Sometimes, however, it ' has not, 
simply because .the youth will not listen, to its voice — 
will not be ' trained,~ibut seeks in frivolity and pleasure 
a. substitute for the .quiet enjoyments of .the domestic 
sanctuary. This is : the danger— r this ; is < the critical 
moment in many a young man's histpry ; and this is the 
rock on which voyagers not a few have made fatal 
shipwreck. .... i. A , ... * 

Our young -.friend:; felt,;- we repeat, at first like a 
stranger in a-jrtrarige land ; but as he succeeded with 
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little difficulty, and after only a few weeks of delay — 
during which he visited many of the " lions " of London 
—in obtaining a situation at the desk of Messrs. Smile 
and Stabb, gentlemen well remembered by those who 
had occasion to form their acquaintance, the home- 
sickness readily yielded to the double influence of stern 
work and pleasant young friends. 

Among Leonards new acquaintances there was a 
young man of pleasing countenance and polite manners, 
who attracted his attention and won his confidence. 
This gentleman, whom we shall call Tenant, and who 
was also a clerk in the office of Messrs. Smile and Stabb, 
surprised Leonard with the extent of his information 
regarding the great city. Not only were its external 
features — its chief streets, squares, lanes, courts, and 
alleys — known to him, but he was also familiar with its 
places of amusement, tea gardens, lecture halls, debating 
clubs, and theatres. In the history and mystery of the 
theatrical profession he seemed quite at home. With 
every new " star " he was, or professed to be, personally 
acquainted. Any exciting novelty about to take place, 
or anything " coming off," was always well known to 
him. To those animating scenes, the " races," he had 
likewise paid great attention, and could tell all about 
the pedigree of famous horses. In short, he had " seen 
life," and had the power of describing what he had seen. 

This was just the man for Leonard, and the two 
became fast friends, communicating to each other their 
thoughts and feelings, spending their evenings together, 
and acquiring fresh lessons in the great book of London 
life. Tenant was Leonard's senior by some six or seven 
years, a fact which, added to the qualifications already 
named, gave the former great influence over the latter. 
There was something about Tenant, however, which 
Leonard could not comprehend — a reserve, a mystery, 
a secret, shall we call it ? — something which, while it 
neither checked his vivacity in conversation, nor threw 
the shadow of suspicion upon the reality of his friend- 
ship, occasionally excited in the mind of Leonard a 
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strong desire to know more about the history of his 
friend. Sometimes an involuntary sigh, or a momentary 
absence of mind, would betray the action of thoughts 
which had not been communicated, or of feelings which 
were treasured in the recesses of their own sanctity. 
Several times Leonard was on the point of asking Mr. 
Tenant to give him an outline of his history, but from 
-some cause or other he did not like to do so. At last, 
however, after they had known each other some ten 
months, an unexpected circumstance brought the de- 
sired information. They had gone one evening to hear 
a lecture, by a celebrated lecturer, on " The Mystery of 
Humanity/ several passages in which deeply affected 
Tenant. At the close of the lecture he said to Leonard, 

" That lecture, though profoundly philosophical, only 
adds to the mystery it professes to explain. Just hear 
this passage which I have pencilled word for word, as 
it struck me with its grandeur, its ghostly hollowness, 
and its woeful helplessness : — 

" Generation after generation takes to itself the form 
of a body, and forth issuing from Cimmerian night, on 
Heaven's mission appears. What force and fire are in 
each, he expends : one grinding in the mill of industry ; 
one, hunter-like, climbing the giddy Alpine heights of 
science ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of 
strife, in war with his fellew: and then the heaven- 
sent is recalled ; his earthly vesture falls away, and soon 
even to sense becomes a vanished shadow. Thus, like 
some wild-flaming, wad-thundering train of heaven's 
artillery, does this mysterious mankind thunder, and 
flame, in long-drawn, quick - succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown deep. Thus, like a God-created, 
Are-breathing spirit-host, we emerge from the inane; 
haste stormfully across the astonished earth ; then 
plunge again into the inane. Earth's mountains are 
levelled, and her seas filled up, in our passage : can the 
earth, which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits 
which have reality and are alive? On the hardest 
adamant some footprint of us is stamped in. The last 
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rear of the host will read traces of the earliest van. 
But whence ? — O heaven, whither ? Sense knows not ; 
faith knows not; only, that it is through mystery to 
mystery, from. God ;to God." 

" Now, .what do you say to that ?" 

Leonard replied, very honestly, that he thought it 
grand, but he did not fully understand the lecturer's 
idea. .. w .* * « ' • 

"I»daresay not," said Tenant hastily, ".I. daresay 
not ; '.neither: do . I, but I feel At deeply ! * Will .you go 
with me;6n;Friday next, Leonard ? It is Good Friday, 
you know,'and«we have a holiday. I should like to go 
to thelcoiintry somewhere. Will you go ? " 

" Certainly, I shall be only too happy," replied 
Leonard.' , . . . r 

" Too happy !" repeated Tenant, with a strange smile» 
" Well, we part .here. . Good night, James." 

" Good night," responded Leonard. 

$ ♦ * * 

Well spoke the great philosopher, " The heart 
knoweth his own bitterness." Some time ago we 
passed along a street, one of the shops in which had 
this sign : " Mask -Maker. Masks of any size or 
pattern made to order on the shortest notice." Of 
course our old habit of moralising came upon us. 
" Mask-Maker." Exactly. " Mask-Maker." Yes, there 
it is ; there is no mistake about it. If we -.were in 
the "commercial line," we would ask, Does it: pay? 
Does it answer the manufacturer's purpose ? < ? But 
as .this is not our line, and as we wish to economise 
time .and talent, we ask, Is it not superfluous to an- 
nounce, publicly a special business of this kind ? What 
has ^; J. r'Brown," the proprietor of the Mask Manu- 
factory, , to • communicate in the shape of contortions, 
wrinkles, deformities, squints, and facial caricatures 
of the * Divine Maker's ' handiwork, which the genius 
of hypocrisy, or the ingenuity of sorrow, has not in- 
vented already ? " Masks !" Why, out of every twenty 
# persons you meet are not fifteen masked ? 
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There is the sedate-looking gentleman, with white 
cravat and spotless .linen. v His '.careful wife, anxious 
that Jhisxappearance should not /betray the poverty of 
home,? 017 injure her reputation for neatness and fru- 
gality,'* has! done all that' female hands; can. do to give 
him the: appearance of < clerical respectability among his 
co-presbyters. But his heart is sad, and: his mind is 
bewildered with apprehensions of disaster. The man 
wears a mask. • ,* •'» * ,. » ; '•» »' 

There is the active citizen, nimbly stepping on tho 
pavement, with a smile of recognition tot every, brother 
merchant he meets. You pass him; in i! the. crowded 
thoroughfare, and mentally place him in the i category 
of prosperous men, whose smoking dinners are paid for 
beforehand,- and. whose balance in Lombard Street sug- 
gests the propriety, of retirement to Tunbridge Wells or 
Brighton. Poor man Lthe ghosts of dishonoured bills 
are forcing the cold perspiration through his temples, 
and accelerating that nimble . step which called forth 
your envy. The man wears a: mask. 

There is the handsome youth' in . the highest style of 
dress, with diamond pin, kid- gloves, r. and ivory-handled 
cane, pacing Kegent Street with: incomparable dignity, 
and;. using his eye-glass -. with; inimitable \ grace.v You 
enrol him amongt.theJscions^ ofcsomellordlyrho.use, or at 
least he is a fortunate omcial in one of the' government 
effices in Whitehall.- 'Alas ! .were 'the truth' known, 
your exquisite would turn but a disappointed applicant 
for some wretched clerkship • of ' forty pounds a* year, 
whom the cold-blooded head of the firm. had. turned to 
the door, on account of the abominable. musk,- of /which 
the silly creature was redolent. The pin, -the gloves, 
the cane, and the scent were the products . of a self- 
denying mother's care, in the fond faith that her son 
would-, turn out a num. Poor thing ! it wears a mask. 

There is^the elegant carriage,- with its accompani- 
ments of livery and- lap-dogs, dashing through the park. 
Smiles and beauty recline at the left. Moustaches and 
dignity .occupy the right. You think of your own in- 
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of tke happy k«K, even of the 
servants of the lady and lord in the carnage. Short- 
lighted mortal! If joa would aak that beetle-browed Jew 
about the elegant equipage, he would say, in the words of 
one of Elislia's students, "Alas, master! it was borrowed/* 
Each of the goodly couple wears a goodly mask. 

There is the young tradesman just beginning busi- 
ness. Everything seems p r o sperous and promising. 
Porters crowd his door, liveried servants run out and 
in, and his vans roll the streets heavily laden with mer- 
chandise. He has begun on borrowed capital, and in 
six months he will figure in the gazette. The man 
wears a mask. 

There is the street tumbler, cracking merry jokes, 
and causing all who see him to join in his exuberant 
mirth. Poor fellow ! he has tried everything to save a 
dying wife and a starving child in his wretched lodgings. 
This is his last shift. If he succeed not now, he must 
crawl to the hated workhouse. The man wears a mask. 

There is the clergyman, with ample gown and snow- 
white bands, reading in sonorous tones the dry and 
pointless homily " which he never wrote," and to which 
the congregation listen with the patience of martyrs, 
secretly rejoicing that twenty minutes will terminate 
their sufferings. To a man, they know that Dr. Fumble 
wears a mask. 

And there is the quack preacher, who gathers gaping 
crowds to witness his pious buffoonery, which he coolly 
ascribes to zeal for the salvation of souls, or blasphe- 
mously traces to a divine afflatus, carrying him beyond 
the limits of ministerial earnestness in " the work to 
which he has been called." The holy empiric wears an 
impudent mask. 

Te ministers of Providence and guardians of human- 
ity! whatever ye may do with the rest, tear the 
masks from the faces of the last-named two, for they 
are the enemies of truth, and the manufacturers of a 
mocking infidelity. Dr. Fumble and his class are the 
dry rot in the church as established by law, and Mr* 
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Bubble and his class are the blight of the church as 
established by liberty. Both churches are needed by 
the nation, and half a dozen more if we could get them, 
to work up the raw material of humanity into some- 
thing like civilisation, life, and beauty ; but the Fumbles 
and the Bubbles should be induced, if possible, to turn 
their attention to some useful pursuit — the former, say, 
to that of street orderlies, and the latter to that of hotel 
touters. It is a pity that we have not some national 
arrangement by which the genius of every man shall 
find its proper sphere, without the clashing, the eccen- 
tricity, and confusion that too often take place under 
the liberty which we have carried to such absurd lengths. 

Good Friday dawned in calm beauty over the great 
city, and from an early hour in the morning until noon 
every point of egress by rail, road, or river, was 
thronged. Troops, crowds, multitudes, everywhere, 
east, west, north, south, hurried from London. The 
spirits of the balmy air and the young spring invisibly 
beckoned them away — away — as far as possible from 
the scenes of crushing toil, or mere mechanical and 
artificial existence, though it were but for one brief day. 
And right gladly did those myriads obey the summons. 
Green hedges, open heath, and pleasant woodland, have 
attractions which even the dullest soul feels, though it 
may be utterly unable to appreciate them. 

Tenant and Leonard proceeded to the quiet little- 
village of Kew, and thence walked by the side of the 
Thames to Kichmond— a walk of calm beauty, every 
way fitted to soothe the mind and to aid contemplation. 
Here the river is really water, and not, as in London, a 
thick and odious compound . of every conceivable and 
inconceivable abomination, an offence to the eye, an 
injury to health, and a terrible reproach to the wisdom, 
civilisation, and even common-sense economy of the 
people and their rulers. Tenant and his companion 
walked in silence for a few minutes, viewing the river, 
and the parks, gardens, and mansions that skirt its 
banks. The former was the first to break the sileno 
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Tenant.-— Dear Leoimrd, tbis'beauty saddens me ! 

Leonard. — Saddens you ! How is that ? 

Tenant. — I will tell you, now that we are alone and 
in the country — and now that, • from nearly a year's 
experience of you, I am sure you can* keep a secret. 
Perhaps it will do me good just to speak but' thoughts 
that daily trouble me. There is one disadvantage. 
The state of your mind is not such, at present, as to 
enable you fully to sympathise with my—— 

Leonard. — Mr. Tenant, don't do me injustice. 

Tenant. — No; I will not. You will understand 
my meaning shortly. I say, though you cannot fully 
sympathise with my feelings, yet you shall hear my 
narrative. Persons who could understand and perhaps 
sympathise with me are not now among my acquaint- 
ances, far less friends. You see that neat cottage across 
the water, half hidden among trees ? 

Leonard. — Yes, and beautiful it is. 

Tenant.— It reminds me of ; but I will tell 

you in the touching words of poor Thomas Hood. 

" I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 

Game peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

At I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white, 
The vi'lets and the lily-cups, 

Those flowers made of light! 
.The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
"The laburnum on his birthday, — 

The tree is living yet! 

■" I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing. 
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My spirit flew in feathers then, * 

That is so heavy now, .■ 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my. brow !' 

" I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I 'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy." 

Isn't that pathetic ? 

Leonard. — It is. I never heard anything more so. 
But, my dear sir, why do you put your handkerchief to 
your eyes ? Perhaps that is a true representation of 
Hood's experience ; most likely, - however,- it is mere 
poetry, a sentimental fancy ; pretty, no doubt ; but why 
should' it, affect you ? 

Tenant. — Because it is sternly true; and, in my 
case, wretchedly true ! 

Leonard. — I feel sorry that I asked the question. 

Tenant.— Sorrow is joy in the making. This is 
Good Friday, and as such I mean to observe it, al- 
though I have gone neither to church nor chapel. 
Here comes 

" A gentle peasant clad in buff and green, 
Like a meek cowslip in the spring serene ; " 

and when he has passed I will proceed with my story. 

Leonard. — Oh! pray speak to him. Let's have 
some fun. 

Tenant. — Fun, eh ? Well, to please you Good 

morning, friend. 

Peasant. — Mornin', sir. 

Tenant. — Fine weather. 

Peasant. — 'Tis. 

Tenant. — Do you live in this neighbourhood ? 

Peasant. — Sometimes. 

Tenant. — Sometimes? What do you mean ? 
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Feasant. — I means that I lives in this 'ere nibrood 
whenever I 're in it. Not at no other time. 

Leonard. — Capital ! 

Tenant. — This is Good Friday. Why arn't you at 
church ? 

Peasant. — Church is for my betters. Why arn't you ? 

Tenant. — My good fellow, I deserve the rebuke ; 
but we cockneys are glad to get a day in the country 
occasionally ; and I hope there is nothing very sinful in 
walking by the banks of the river this fine day. What 
say you ? 

Peasant. — I says — a copper or two for the old 
'ooman, please. 

Tenant. — You are married then ? 

Peasant. — Yes, and I knows it. 

Tenant. — How is that ? 

Peasant. — 'Cose I arn't hignorant. 

Tenant. — Very well answered. Here 's a copper for 
the old lady. But, come now, don't put it in beer. 

Peasant. — Beer, master! I never tastes a drop 
from one day to another. 

Leonard. — Why he pretends that he 's a teetotaler. 

Tenant. — Nothing of the kind. " From one day to 
another" means that he does not drink all night, which 
I suppose neither his purse nor disposition will allow. 

Peasant. — Thank 'ee, master. All right. Mornin* 
to your honours ! 

Tenant and Leonard. — Good morning, friend. 

At this moment a steamboat passed them, crowded 
with passengers. They were singing the National 
Anthem, and as they passed on, and the song died in 
the distance, the effect of the melody was at once 
pleasing and melancholy. 

Tenant. — Is that prophetic of Old England's destiny ? 

Leonard. — What ? 

Tenant. — Is she passing rapidly along the river of 
time, and the shout of her National Anthem dying with 
her as she recedes from the eyes of the world into 
everlasting oblivion ? 
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Leonard.— Why, what is the matter with you to- 
day ? I never knew you in this strange humour before. 
Come, shake it off, and be yourself t 

Tenant. — I am myself, or rather I hope to be myself 
presently. Tou have never seen me so before, because 
you have always seen me masked. I wear a mask, my 
friend : did you know that before? 

Leonard. — Really I must return. This is too bad! 
You are getting quite a parson. Had I wished to hear 
a sermon I should have gone to St. Paul's, and not 
come all this way in search of such a trifle. 

Tenant. — You would not call a sermon from me a 
trifle, would you ? 

Leonard. — Well, then, go on. I shall submit 
gracefully. I expect it will be an elegant mixture of 
metaphor and poetry, with occasional glimpses of bril- 
liant stars and fleet racers. Proceed ; I am all ear. 

Tenant. — Not now. We are near Richmond, and 
must have some refreshment, if the good people of this 
old town are disposed to entertain us, either for love or 
money. 

Leonard. — If the former be the only thing we 
offer for their hospitality, I fear we shall return un- 
satisfied. 

Tenant. — Your opinion of the benevolence of the 
Richmondites is rather feeble; but we shall not put 
their charity to the test. For my part, I would rather 
go without dinner any day than receive it as the gift of 
benevolence. Perhaps this is pride ; but the feeling of 
dependence is to me perfectly intolerable. 

Leonard. — An old schoolfellow and friend of mine 
in Bath — a great preacher in his way — used to say that 
we are all dependent. 

Tenant. — That is perfectly true ; and if your friend 
never preaches worse doctrine than that, he will always 
belong to the orthodox. But dependence on the Al- 
mighty is a very different thing from reliance on the 
kindness, or charity, or patronage of your equal ; and 
when you have it in your power, by your own exertions. 
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to supply jour own wants, it is mean and dishonourable 
to eat the fruit of other men's exertions. Laziness is a 
crime; bat the hand of the diligent maketh rich, in 
proof whereof look at the fat landlord of the Artichoke, 
sunning himself in his door there, and looking for a 
stray customer, like a large spider waiting the arrival of 
an unlucky fly. Let us ask the quality of his mutton 
chops ; ten to one he will recommend them ! 

Whilst our travellers are enjoying their dinner we 
may .walk up Richmond Hill, and enjoy the remarkably 
splendid view thence obtained. The prospect is exceed- 
ingly rich and beautiful,- and. the silvery Thames wind- 
ing in its centre gives it exquisite finish! and. grace. 
The village was called Sheen before- the:. time of 
Henry V£L, who rebuilt, with great magnificence, the 
royal palace, which had been burned down: in J 1499, 
and called the place Richmond, because he himself had 
borne', the .title of. Earl of Richmond. before his accession. 
Richmond Palace was a' favourite -residence of Queen 
Elizabeth/, who 1 died .there in '1603.. *- The palace has 
since been taken down, and royalty seldom honours the 
place now ; but descendants of the old' nobility still live 
in. some of its old-fashioned! mansions.- Richmond Park, 
comprehending 2253 acres, and containing manyjvery 
fine ' oaks,: was : inclosed Jby Charles: I. To this noble 
park, through which, fine walks.run, and from which, in 
every direction, magnificent prospects are obtained, our 
travellers directed their steps, after settling their small 
account with the polite proprietor of the Artichoke. 
But as it may prove a relief to the reader, and as 
Tenant's story deserves it, we shall honour that story 
with a separate chapter. 
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Tenant. — Now your ears, my dear James ! I shall not 
weary you. Did you observe people coming out of a 
chapel as we ascended the hill just now ? 

Leonard. — I did. 

Tenant. — That is an Independent chapel ; that is to 
say, it 'belongs, to people connected with the body of 
Nonconformists called " Independents." 

Leonard.,— Well ! Why do you hesitate ? 

Tenant.— Seven years ago, this day, I was ordained 
pastor. of an Independent church in the county of.—: — . 
Nay, start not ! .- I am not going to preach, although I 
am quite sure that a true sermon would be beneficial to 
your mind .< in its present unsatisfied state;- for. Irk-now 
you thoroughly, almost as well as I do myself, -and that 
is only too well I Nor am I about to justify my own 
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conduct as a pretended admirer of races and theatres, 
and to reconcile it with the fact I have just men- 
tioned. It is strictly true that I was solemnly ordained 
as a Christian pastor seven years ago. It is equally 
true that I am perfectly conversant with the pursuits 
and pleasures of London life. But it is not true, as 
you may very naturally infer, that I have either aban- 
doned my belief of the Divine truth of Christianity, or 
the hope of some day — I know not when — exhibiting 
that belief in conduct more in harmony with its power- 
ful claims. I told you this morning that I wear a mask. 
I am a hypocrite. 

Leonard. — Nay, hypocrites are people who pretend 
to be very religious, and I never knew 

Tenant. — Never knew me pretending to be religious, 
you would say. True, and by the remark you send an 
arrow through my heart. I am a dissembler, having 
assumed a character which does not belong to me. The 
hypocrites of the church drove me to be a hypocrite of 
the world ; but I can forgive them, though I find it 
very hard, if not impossible, to forgive myself. The 
facts are these : — 

In the church of which I was minister there were 
many good and consistent people, sincere believers, and 
honest practical actors out of the principles they pro- 
fessed. Some of them were simple-minded, humble, 
loving-hearted persons, literally without guile ; persons 
whose lives were a stronger testimony to the truth of 
the Christian religion than all the books of evidence 
ever given to the world on that subject. But this was 
not the character of all. In every church there are 
some evil spirits, envious, narrow-souled bigots; men 
without consciences, backbiters, double-faced traitors; 
men for whom the hottest fires of Gehenna are an* 
appropriate goal, when they shall have finished their 
wretched race. No sagacity can prevent the entrance 
of such miscreants into the fold, and no power of disci- 
pline can drive them out, once they are in ; or, at any 
rate, when the attempt is made, they will either whine 
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and cant about the infirmities of human nature, or they 
will rave and storm, and form parties, and split the 
church into a dozen fragments, leaving ruin and deso- 
lation where they found prosperity and happiness. It 
was my unenviable lot to find a few of those wasps, 
those children of the old serpent, in the. congregation. 
For six months everything went on smoothly, and I felt 
an uncommon degree of happiness in my work. Those 
few persons were the hottest admirers of my sermons, 
and the loudest in their praise of the preacher. I might 
have suspected that fire would not last longf, but I was 
fresh from college, and, consequently, as ignorant of 
human nature as a monk who spends his useless exist- 
ence in a cell. With the simplicity of unsuspecting 
youth, I believed in the truthfulness of those very pious 
people, and learned a lesson which colleges never teach. 

One Sunday evening, about this time, I preached 
upon the folly of worldly gaiety as exhibited in dress, 
parties, jewellery, and those worthless trinkets with 
which foolish persons make themselves doubly foolish 
in the eyes of every sane spectator. It so happened 
that the lash fell with cutting precision on the tender 
consciences of the gay son and daughter of the richest 
man in the congregation. This man was a member of 
the church, a deacon, the treasurer, the Diotrephes, 
and, as the event proved, the plague* The people stood 
in awe of him. His word ' was law. His wish was 
authority. Nothing could be done without Mr. Ipse 
Dixit. 

" Have you seen Mr. Dixit about it ?" 

"What says Mr. Dixit?" 

" Does Mr. Dixit approve of it ?" 

" We must see Mr. Dixit first." 

Such were the questions continually put concerning, 
and the deference continually paid to, the illustrious 
Dixit. One poor woman who kept a few fowls would 
not ask a penny more for a dozen of eggs at market, 
though everything of the kind was rising in value, until 
she consulted Mr. Dixit ! The eldest son of this gentle- 
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man, a Mr. Gump Dixit, was quite a hero in his way ; 
and the daughter — a really good-looking person, but 
without intellect — -was, by village gossip, destined to 
sit at the head of my table. " Mr. Tenant is paying 
his addresses to Miss Dixit." " Mr. Tenant and Miss 
Dixit are' going to be married," and so forth. ' Now, I 
may as well say that there was not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact for these rumours. I have done many 
foolish things,. but I was never so far left as to seek the 
hand of a .woman without a soul. The lady whose time 
is occupied in adorning her person shall not be disturbed 
in that serious employment by any calls from me.. Had 
the rumour ibeen true, 'however, the unlucky : sermon 
would have placed an extinguisher on the glow of. love, 
and broken the points of Cupid's arrows. •: Early on the 
Monday morning Mr. Ipse Dixit waited upon me, and, 
to my surprise, looked very . like a man who had slept 
but little during the preceding night. . I at once asked 
him if he was unwell, or if anything . had happened in 
his family. 

" Mr. Tenant ! " said he, refusing the chair I placed 
for him, " I am sorry to have to wait upon you on this 
unpleasant business. It is very painful to me." 

'« Pray what is it, Mr. Dixit ?" I asked. " I do not 
understand you." 

" That statement, in my humble opinion, sir, if I may 
be so bold," said he, sarcastically, " only makes matters 
worse. Ministers should speak truth ! " 

" Mr. Dixit," I rejoined firmly, "I am totally. in the 
dark as to your meaning. If you' are serious, and have 
anything to complain of, say so ; and 'you -will .further 
oblige me by saying it at once, as the -doubt .'respecting 
my truthfulness implied in your last remark is simply 
intolerable." 

"The matter must be brought before the church, 
sir." 

" Which matter, Mr.. Dixit ? " 
. " You grossly insulted me and my family last night, 
sir ! Your remarks were' entirely personal. My 
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daughter has been ill ever since. I had much difficulty 
in keeping my son from horsewhipping you for the 
insult. It is the talk of the town ! Sophia can't go 
out — poor girl ! — for everybody will point to her as the 
text of last night's attack/' 

" I understand you now/' I said ; " this mighty affair 
takes shape at last. Well, Mr. Dixit, I am sorry, not 
for what I said, but for the evidence this interview has 
afforded that my remarks were so much needed in a 
quarter where — considering the position and profession 
of the head of the family — one would have hoped to 
"find a little more of the humility and simplicity which 
belong to the Christian faith/' 

" Another insult, sir ! " roared Dixit. 

" My time is precious, sir," I replied, opening the door. 

" You shall hear of this soon," he muttered, depart- 
ing. 

" The sooner the better," was my brief reply. 

I did hear of it soon. 

On the following Sunday-morning — I need not speak 
of the flying rumours of the week — Mr. Dixit and his 
son, but not the daughter, were in their pew as usual ; 
but, to my utter amazement, my " ruling deacon " stood 
up at the close of the service and said, " The members 
of this church are respectfully invited to attend a special 
church meeting to-morrow evening on very important 
business" 

This was so utterly at variance with all order, that it 
should have been instantly checked ; but I was taken 
by surprise at first, and, after a moment's consideration, 
I determined to keep silence and wait the issue. 

You must understand that, among the Independents, 
special church meetings are called only by the concur- 
rence of the pastor and deacons. The ordinary monthly 
church meetings take place as a matter of course ; but 
the presence of the pastor, both as pastor and president, 
is necessary. 

Leonard. — I don't like to interrupt you, but does 
not Independency allow equality of position to all ? 
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Tenant. — It does in theory, but by the law of fact, 
which overrides all ecclesiastical and social legislation, 
the long tongue or the long purse reaches supremacy, 
and grasps the little sceptre of the sect for the day* 
Impudence and gold rule the world. Impudence and 
gold rule the church ; and, except in the case of ex- 
traordinary decision of character, and extraordinary 
adherence to principle, the best form of ecclesiastical 
government goes to the wall before impudence and 
gold. Independency is a noble theory; it surpasses 
every other, both as it regards the rights of the people 
and the genius of Christianity ; but the working of the 
thing is quite another question. Perhaps the difficulty 
of working it successfully might be urged — indeed, it 
has been urged — as an argument in its favour ; but in 
this practical world, and especially in this practical age, 
the finest theories are little worth if they cannot exhibit 
themselves in practical action, so as to secure the respect 
and commendation of disinterested spectators. 

Leonard. — But spectators may be hostile to religion, 
and may therefore laugh at what you would call incon- 
sistencies, saying that these are but the genuine fruits 
of the theory. 

Tenant. — Quite so. I am prepared for that in the 
shape of a fair argument ; but, waiving the argument at 
present, I would reply by asking whether matters are 
better conducted under other forms of ecclesiastical 
polity ? Where the people have no recognised rights, 
peace may be secured ; but peace at the expense of 
privilege is a doubtful good, and obviously raises the 
question, whether it has not been secured at too great 
a price. 

But to return to my story. The church meeting 
summoned by Mr. Dixit was held on the following 
evening, and a strange one it was. 

I took the chair, to which I was officially entitled ; 
but scarcely had I done so, when Mr. Dixit walked up 
and said, — 

" If you please, sir, leave that chair." 
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" I will not, sir," I replied firmly. 

" This meeting has not been called by you." 

" I know it ; and for that, among other reasons, I am 
here, and mean to stay until its close. Take your seat, 
sir, and let us understand what this irregularly-called 
meeting means." 

"Mr. Brown," said Dixit to another deacon, "will 
you pray ? " 

" This is mockery of the Divine Being," I said, " and 
I will not allow it so long as I am pastor of this church. 
If you have any business proceed with it ; but on the 
present occasion, it cannot be sanctified with prayer." 

"Is our minister turned hinfidel V shouted Mr. 
Gong, a farmer's labourer, and a devout worshipper of 
Mr. Dixit. 

" It looks like it," piously groaned Mr. Deacon 
Dixit. 

" Alas ! alas !" said good Mr. Brown. 

" Turn him out !" shouted Tom Pert, who was leader 
of the choir, as well as leader of every form of mischief 
in the village. But Pert was a creature of Gump 
Dixit in all his deeds of darkness, and therefore the 
impudence of the parasite was unchecked by the people 
for fear of the wrath of the sapient Gump. 

Pert's cry of " Turn him out !" was scarcely uttered, 
when, to my astonishment, old Mr. Steel, a butcher by 
profession, and hyper-Calvinist by trade, walked into 
the chapel with a policeman by his side. " Take him 
into custody," said Mr. Steel to the officer, pointing 
to me. 

Here ensued a scene of indescribable confusion — 
fainting, screaming, shouting, calling for water and 
scent-bottles, and so forth, amidst which might be 
heard the voice of the policeman, quietly saying, "I 
cannot take him into custody ; there is no charge." 
Just at this moment, whether by accident or design 
I know not to this day, the gas went out, and we were 
all in total darkness ! I had kept my seat until now, 
watching the uproar of a people who knew not their 
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privileges, and mentally pitying the poor jewel-wor- 
shippers, whose offended idolatry had caused all this 
trouble. 

There was now a rush to the door, and the church 
meeting was at an end. During that night a large stone 
was thrown through one of the windows of my bedroom, 
and fell within an inch of my head. It was also found 
in the morning that several panes of glass in the chapel 
windows were destroyed. To add to the confusion and 
talk of the village, the parish clergyman and his congre- 
gation were carrying on a violent dispute at the same 
time. You may, therefore, be sure that the quietly dis- 
posed and the devout were greatly pained by these 
occurrences. I made every effort in conjunction with 
them, and by the advice of ministers in the neighbour- 
hood, to allay the storm, and to bring matters back to 
their original state of harmony ; but nothing would do 
for the inexorable Dixit but "a full apology from the 
pulpit." To that degradation I would not condescend ; 
and after three months of* harassing trouble, and many 
sleepless nights, I found myself on the verge of insanity, 
in consequence of mental excitement ; and, without the 
smallest ray of light on the future, I resigned, left the 
place, and directed my steps towards London. 

Leonard. — You said Mr. Dixit was treasurer: what 
about " the needful " all this time ? Did he pay you ? 

Tenant.— Yes, punctually. 

Leonard. — But was there no falling off in the 
amount ? 

Tenant. — There was a slight falling off. Eighty 
pounds a year was the salary promised me. Mr. Dixit 
was famous for his punctuality ; so that on the quarter- 
day, or very shortly after it, I received the stipulated 
amount for the quarter, namely, £20. This continued 
for the first and second quarters; but at the end of 
the third, he called and laid before me £2 lis. 6d., 
saying,— 

" Mr. Tenant, I bring you the quarter's income from 
the chapel. The sum is small, but it is all that I have 
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received, and of course all that I have to give. You 
will oblige me with a receipt." 

" Certainly, sir," I replied. 

I gave him the receipt, whilst my hand trembled 
with indignation. He left. I paced the room in a 
state of mind bordering on madness. Here was an 
ignorant, purse-proud professor, who had acquired a 
fortune by rearing beasts for the slaughter-house, play- 
ing the despot over a Christian church and its chosen 
pastor, ruining the first, and driving the last to the 
borders of insanity, or the arms of infidelity. 

Leonard. — Infidelity did you say ? 

Tenant. — Yes, a lying demon whispered to me that 
morning that Christians were all hypocrites, that Chris- 
tianity itself was an imposture, and that the wisest and 
noblest thing a man could do was to pour contempt 
upon the whole affair, and go through life under the 
guidance of his reason. 

Leonard. — And you adopted the suggestion ? 

Tenant. — No ; I played with it, laughed at it, held 
it at arm's length, began to like it, and, in a paroxysm 
of insanity said, " I will try it for a time." 

Leonard. — Well, the result, I doubt not, was much 
more pleasant than your Christian experience. 

Tenant. — What the result had been had I tried it 
for a time, I cannot positively say ; in all probability, 
either suicide or the lunatic asylum. I did not, could 
not, try it at all. According to my views, the most 
irrational, thing that a rational being can do is to take 
reason for his highest guide. As soon, therefore, as 
the paroxysm left me, I trampled the preposterous 
suggestion under foot ; but mark you, I entered on a 
course scarcely less perilous, and one which I foresaw 
would involve inconsistency and personal unhappiness. 
I determined to make an experiment, to test the capa- 
bilities of the world as to its sources of pleasure, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it could afford me 
satisfaction. Hence I studied the secrets of the turf, 
the theatre, the. club, and the ball,. watched the move- 
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ments of the gay portion of society, speedily acquired. 
considerable insight into what is called, emphatically, 
the world — and am now prepared to give my verdict 
on the whole thing. 

Leonard. — Pray what is it f 

Tenant. — Let me ask, before I answer, whether you 
mean to make a similar experiment, or whether you 
have already determined upon the leading principles 
of your life without the trouble of any experiment ? 

Leonard. — Is the latter possible ? 

Tenant. — It is. Tou may adopt a principle, or a 
given number of principles, human or divine, as the 
sunlight of your day of life. Experience, which is 
simply the name given to the general effect produced 
upon your mind by the occurrences of life, will prove 
to you either the wisdom or folly of your choice. Bat 
experiment is problem, something to be tried, tested, 
or solved — and about the result of which there is, of 
course, entire ignorance at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. 

Leonard. — But may not one make a rough guess 
at the probable result ? 

Tenant, — Undoubtedly ; but, in the first place, that 
rough guess is not the induction of reason or intellec- 
tual perspicacity, as is frequently supposed — bat the 
work of memory, which gathers up the floating frag- 
ments of the reported experience of others, and presents 
them as an index to the mind ; and secondly, the rough 
guess is found rough enough in the subsequent expe- 
rience of the clever guesser, when he finds himself 
compelled to change his foregone conclusions by the 
stern logic of facts. 

Leonard. — This is all new to me. It is not less 
striking than your history, of the nature of which I 
had no suspicion. 

Tenant. — But you think me inconsistent, do you 
not ? Speak out like a man ! 

Leonard. — The information that you have been a 
preacher has taken me by surprise, and almost pre- 
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vents that freedom of speech which an answer to your 
question requires. 

Tenant. — My question is answered. You think me 
inconsistent. I am, and I am very unhappy in my 
inconsistency. I long for a return of the happy days of 
my rural ministry. I hate the duplicity of Smile and 
Stabb. I recoil with disgust from my own hypocrisy 
in pretending to admire the follies of mankind, when, 
in truth, I look upon them with unmixed contempt. 
I am sorry my poverty compels me to work at the 
lawyer's desk, when I should infinitely prefer the Chris- 
tian's study. I have gone through a bitter apprentice- 
ship, and mean, from this time, to act a different part, 
be the consequences what they may. Tou will hear no 
more from me about the foolery of gay life. Yesterday 
I entered into an arrangement with the editor of a 
religious journal, to furnish him with a series of articles 
which, I hope, will contain an exposure of the hollow 
cheat which ruins many of our young people — articles 
which may prove a beacon to others who are in danger 
of the shipwreck which has very nearly ruined me. 
Among those young persons there are some whom I 
would fain save, and, whilst I need not name them, 
your own sagacity may suggest at least one. 

Leonard. — You mean me ? 

Tenant. — Will you call me friend any longer if I 
say I do ? 

Leonard. — I am perplexed what to think. I had 
a friend once who was zealously religious, and I under- 
stood him — so far, at least, as to admire his consistency ; 
but this is a new aspect of life. Your profession and 
conduct — be not offended — really puzzle me. Some say 
that all religion is mere superstition, and yet, according 
to your statement, it has a strong hold on the minds of 
some persons whose lives are not much influenced 
by it. 

Tenant. — Very well expressed! A compliment to 
religion, a rebuke to me, and an exposure of the daily 
shams of society ! But, in reference to superstition, I 
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will tell you a little anecdote : — One evening after my 
arrival in London — where I spent . three miserable 
months without employment, without Mends, and 
frequently without food — I went to hear a lecture in a 
certain hall, not a mile from the General Post-office, by 
a renowned member of the " Anti-Superstition Club." 
I was deeply impressed with that lecture, as, notwith- 
standing co^iderable reading, and some acquaintance 
with the characteristics of humanity, I had not 
eonceived it possible for one man to be so richly 
furnished 

Leonard. — Pray what was his name ? 

Tenant. — Cerastes, and the place of meeting was in 
Barker's Court. So richly furnished, I was going to* 
say, with absurdity, impudence, rash assertion, sophistry, 
glaring falsehood, and virulent impiety, all tinseled over 
with a wordy eloquence, which carried away the thirty 
or forty duped mechanics, for whose contributions the 
great Cerastes was plying all his endowments. His tirade 
was levelled against " superstition," by which, of course, 
he meant Christianity ; and, at its close, I left* with 
mingled feelings of contempt, disgust, and vexation ; 
the latter arising from the rebukes of conscience, 
because I was coward enough to keep quiet when I 
could easily have silenced the raving infidel. Wandering 
I knew not whither, but intending to seek my way to 
Holborn, I soon found myself in a network of wood, 
which I thought must be a market place for cattle. 
Seeing a man standing alone, as if in meditation, I 
politely asked, — 

" What place is this, sir ? " 

"This," replied he, "is Smithfield Market, a place 
memorable on earth, and not unheard-of in heaven — a 
place where the saints of God were 

' Butclier'd to make a Roman holiday; ' 

and a place which He will remember when ' He makethc 
requisition for blood ! ' " 
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The scene, the circumstances, and the earnest tone of 
the speaker, deeply affected me, and led my thoughts 
into a new channel. I thought of the wonderful firm- 
ness and endurance of the martyrs in and for a cause 
which the members of the fraternity I had just left 
consigned to ridicule, as a weak superstition. After a 
moment's silence I said : — 

" This is, indeed, a memorable place. I have read 
something about it." 

" In the history of our country," he rejoined, " there 
is nothing more exciting and suggestive than the story 
of this spot. Here truth and error met in mortal 
combat ; and the former, like its Master, fell and con- 
quered. Here light and darkness came into terrible 
collision ; and the former, though apparently extin- 
guished, only blazed with clearer lustre to bless the 
nations with its glorious beams. Here the powers of 
the great apostasy reduced the bodies of heroes to ashes, 
and an invisible Hand crowned them with the enduring 
laurel. Here demons and angels watched in opposing- 
ranks; the one to terrify the souls of confessors, and 
the other to carry them to heaven in chariots of fire. 
This, young man, is the great pulpit of England, where 
sermons of flame were preached, which smote the con- 
sciences of myriads, and made strong tyranny tremble 
in its high places. Here the key of liberty was bright- 
ened, which opened the prison doors, and set the 
oppressed free to breathe the air of heaven, and walk 
erect with God. This is the Calvary of England, where- 
the fact of atonement — consummated of old — was illus- 
trated by men of whom the world was not worthy; 
the followers and confessors of Him who, on the true 
Calvary, stretched his benign arms over an enslaved 
world and bade it live. Bead, sir ; read the annals of 
Smithfield, and bless God for an unfettered Gospel ! " 

Does not that strike you as fine ? 

Leonard. — It does. 

Tenant. — Infidelity kindles no holy enthusiasm of 
that kind, and the glories of the world are tame *"<? 
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in the presence of such man of moral 
grandeur as the annals of martyrdom exhibit. 

The evening was rapidly setting in. It was tine for 
Tenant and Leonard to return to town, which they did 
in thoughtful mood, earned chiefly by this narrative of 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TKEASURY OF LIGHT. 

WHY IS THE BIBLE THE SUBJECT OF CONTROVERSY? — AUTHORS 
AND BOOKS — THE NEGATIVE SCHOOL — INSPIRED WBITEBS — 
MEM WILL MOT LET THE BIBLE DIE— FRENCH INFIDELITY AMD 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY— CONTROVERSY AMD TRUTH — THE HUMAN 
MIND AND GOD— LIGHT AND DARKNESS — NO NEW FACULTIES 
REQUIRED — THE WORLD NOT FOBSAEEN — DESIGN OF REVELA- 
TION — ATHENS— CREATOR AMD FATHER — MEANING OF IDOLATRY 
— DISCOVERY OF THE PLANET NEPTUNE — AGITATIONS OF THE 
SOUL. 

It will be profitable, before we return to Alfred Ashby, 
to devote a few pages to the question, why the volume 
which he chose as his Guide in life has been the subject 
of so much controversy. It is needless to say that this 
question assumes a well-known fact. Whilst it is true 
that there are many treatises extant on science, philo- 
sophy, art, and history, whose authors give no evidence 
that they knew of the existence of the Almighty God 
— no evidence that they recognised the responsibility 
of created intelligence to its Divine Creator, and no 
evidence that they believed in the doctrines of immor- 
tality and resurrection — doctrines which stamp man 
with ineffable dignity, and invest his character with 
awful interest — it is also true, that if all the books 
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which relate to the Bible were committed to the flames, 
the libraries of the world would be almost destroyed, 
and the literature of the world would be reduced to 
inconceivable poverty. Directly or indirectly, the over- 
whelming majority of books have to do with that Book 
whose writers claim Divine direction, and consequent 
infallibility, in the doctrines they exhibit to the faith of 
man. Some of these books vindicate this supernatural 
claim, and, by strict adherence to the laws of evidence, 
prove, to the entire satisfaction of multitudes, that 
" holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost/' and that " all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto 
all good works." Others take the negative, and by 
various processes dispute the validity of the claim, at 
the same time allowing the general excellence of per- 
sonal character manifested by the writers, and the value 
and importance of much that they teach — a self-destruc- 
tive argument, we may say in passing, and an entirely 
illogical conclusion; for if the writers claim the guidance 
of Him "who cannot lie," when they really had it not, 
they are chargeable with the infamy of impostors — a 
crime and disgrace which no external morality, or seem- 
ing benevolence of disposition, can ever palliate ; and, 
however valuable much that they teach may appear, it 
must be rejected as the " cunningly devised fables n of 
impudent hypocrites. They were either influenced and 
commissioned by God to speak to the world, or they 
were not. If they were, their utterances are nothing 
less than the will of God, made known to men in human 
language, and therefore to be received with reverence 
and gratitude — reverence, for the Most High is the 
speaker through men ; and gratitude, for the subject- 
matter of communication is supremely beneficent. But 
if they were not, the quality of their communications, 
though seemingly beneficent, only gives strength to the 
determination to reject them with loathing, because they 
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are not true. The excellence of the good news only 
tantalises, when the astounding discovery is made that 
it is a clever imposture. There are other books, occu- 
pied with the various parts of the Bible, such as its 
history, chronology, doctrines, precepts, and so forth. 
Myriads of books have been written upon some topic or 
thought suggested by it, and myriads more on the lives 
and characters of persons who either derived the fire of 
their zeal for the honour of God and the interests of 
men from its holy altar, or, prompted by malignity, 
persecuted by imprisonment, torture, and death, the 
disciples of Him who forms the glory and beauty of the 
Bible. 

These, and similar facts, which might be multiplied 
greatly, are worthy of deeper attention than has been 
generally paid to them. How comes it that friend and 
foe, essayist, historian, chronologist, critic, preacher, 
biographer, martyr, and persecutor, all combine in keep- 
ing the world's eye fixed upon this wonderful volume ? 
Men will not let it die. At periods when many of its 
professed friends were quietly going through the routine 
of a lifeless religion — periods when, of all others, it was 
most in danger of being forgotten — its determined 
enemies have recalled attention to it. With that want 
of practical wisdom which always characterises such 
men when they touch religious matters, they have 
become the unintentional rekindlers of Christian zeal 
for the promotion of its power and influence in the earth. 
One historical illustration of this fact will suffice. When 
French infidelity was threatening the destruction of 
Europe, denying Revelation, immortality, and God, and 
breaking down with demoniac frenzy all the landmarks 
of virtue and morality, not only were several Missionary 
Societies, destined to send the truths of Bevelation to 
distant lands, beginning to take shape, but the few and 
feeble elements of what is now one of the most mag- 
nificent institutions on the face of the earth were being 
gathered together by a handful of men under the 
influence of faith, and breathing the prayer of depend- 
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enoe on the God of the Bible — we refer, of course, to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. As the earth 
rolls round the sun, notwithstanding the foot that many 
of its inhabitants " love darkness rather than light," so 
men go through life in a certain relation to the Bible, 
from which they find it impossible to disengage them- 
selves, even though they reject its authority and hate its 
holy light. There it is, whether considered an obnoxious 
foe, a perpetual spy — haunting the person and following' 
the steps — whose presence is intolerable, and whose 
absence is impossible ; or loved as a true friend, che- 
rished as a noble companion, and implicitly trusted as 
a celestial guide. There it is, whether the messenger 
of doom or the herald of deliverance. It is in the 
world, and out of the world it will not go until the 
objects of its mission be realised to the last jot and 
tittle. Is it the deep consciousness of this fact in the 
inner heart of humanity that causes so much attention 
to be fixed on the Bible ? Is this the reason why sanc- 
tified eloquence dilates upon its principles, and the 
infidel orator vainly tries to impugn its authority? Is 
it because of this that experience speaks gratefully of its 
hallowed consolations, while ignorance denies that such 
consolations,, if ever they have been felt, are any evi- 
dence of its truth ? Have we, in this, proof conclusive 
that the human soul, shrinking from the desolation of 
banishment from the light of its Father's countenance, 
yearns for fellowship with Him through means of Re- 
velation ; and yet, finding that loyalty is a condition of 
that fellowship, strangely frets that such a hard con- 
dition should have been imposed ? The conclusion from 
the whole matter is just this : — The Bible is the arena 
of controversy, because it is the field of unerring truth. 
It sheds light upon the darkness it finds in the world ; 
and the dwellers therein, instead of accepting its tes- 
timony, quarrel with its beams ; just as a company of 
conspirators, detected by the entrance of the officers of 
justice, try to escape capture by extinguishing the light. 
It is simply the old tragedy re-acted, of stoning the 
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messengers rather than rendering an account of its 
produce to the owner of the vineyard. Intuitionalism 
and nationalism are both grievously at fault in a case 
like this, which cannot be met but by an objective 
Revelation. But as it will not bear false witness, nor 
aid the conspirators in their impious efforts to dethrone 
the true Sovereign, they say all manner of evil against 
it, putting it to torture and the rack, and placing it in 
prison and in bonds. 

Again, the question is worthy of serious investigation, 
Why do not unbelievers and atheists let the Bible alone ? 
If they will not receive it as the guide of life, why not 
devote themselves exclusively to their chosen secularism, 
and pay no more attention to religion than if it had no 
existence ? . They cannot ! This is the true answer ; 
but the cause of its truth is not so obvious. It must be 
sought, first, in the nature of man ; and, secondly, in the 
relation which exists between God and his intelligent 
creatures. 

The constitutional faculties of the human mind prove 
that in allegiance to God man finds his true enjoyment, 
and occupies his proper sphere in creation. " His un- 
derstanding is darkened, being alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in him, because 
of the hardness of his heart." Here is the whole ex- 
planation of his case. All his faculties are entire ; his 
intellectual and emotional powers continue ; but a dark 
cloud has come over the former, placed him in a state 
of ignorance, and alienated him from the life of God, or 
a godly life, which was his normal condition ; and the 
latter, hardened and blinded in this state of alienation, 
have ceased to feel that love and loyalty which are the 
springs of a life of devotion to the Creator. It is clear, 
then, that what he wants is the restoration of light, 
light which shall make manifest to him the true state of 
matters. An objective revelation affords that light. 
The darkness is in him. Let him become light in the 
Lord, and he is restored to his true nature — that of a 
religious being. We repeat, he has lost no mental 
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faculty, but he has lost the light which guides mind 
and heart in the proper province in which they were 
originally constituted by the Creator to move. Suppose 
an illustration. Here is a house with costly furniture ; 
but an enemy has covered the windows and shut out 
the light, and the tenant, in the darkness, has deranged 
the order of that costly furniture, applying its various 
parts to uses for which they were never intended. What 
is wanted in this case is the admission of light ; the con- 
fusion occasioned by the darkness will then be seen by 
the tenant, and he will be surprised at his mistakes, and 
forthwith proceed to rectify them. For the purpose of 
making the illustration as complete as its nature will 
admit, let it be remembered that the sunbeams send not 
only light into this previously dark dwelling, but also 
vital warmth. 

Such, or something like this, is the condition of man. 
He is in darkness. He wants no new faculties ; but he 
needs light that he may see how to place them in the 
order which will subserve the grand objects of their 
•creation ; and he wants warmth — love — which shall 
prompt him cheerfully to consecrate himself, with all 
his renovated powers, to the service of his God ; or, in 
other words, to the true and noble purposes of his own 
existence. Can revelation, an objective light, an ex- 
ternal sun, supply both these wants ? It can. " The 
entrance of thy word giveth light" " The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes." 

In a word, the constitution of the human mind being 
religious, men cannot but make religion of some sort 
the subject of frequent contemplation ; and, conse- 
quently, the man in a Christian country who rejects 
Christianity worships either his appetites or his reason, 
and frequently tries to vindicate his choice, and silence 
the yearnings of his still unsatisfied soul, by maligning, 
misrepresenting, and opposing the system he has re- 
jected. These are some of the secrets of the active 
efforts of infidelity against the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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and these are some of the reasons why the abettors of 
infidelity cannot let it alone. 

But there is another very important cause for this 
state of things, the . relation, namely, which exists 
between God and his creatures. He has not forsaken 
the world, though most of its inhabitants " have for- 
saken Him, the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water." He has not abdicated the throne of the uni- 
verse, nor cast down the reins of government on the 
chaos of disorder, although, in consequence of a revolt- 
ing and rebellious heart, those who should have been 
his willing subjects " have revolted and gone." He has 
not left himself without witness, although those who 
should have read the evidences of his Godhead have 
blindly imagined that he was " like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man's device." No, " the 
Lord reigneth ; " and though " clouds and darkness are 
round about him," yet "righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne." 

Now, it is the design of revelation " to declare unto 
us " this Almighty, gracious, and ever-reigning Being, 
who to unaided Reason, even in the palmy days of 
Athenian philosophy and piety, was " The Unknown 
God."* The fact that such a revelation has been 



* "And among the deified heroes were memorials of the 
older divinities — Mercuries, which gave their name to the 
street in which they were placed ; statues dedicated to Apollo, 
as patron of the city, and her deliverer from plagues ; and, in 
the centre of all, the altar of the Twelve Gods, which was to 
Athens what the Golden Milestone was to Home. If we look 
up to the Areopagus, we see the temple of that deity from whom 
the eminence had received the name of Mars' Hill, and we are 
aware that the sanctuary of the Furies is only hidden by the 
projecting ridge beyond the stone steps and the seats of the 
judges. If we look forward to the Acropolis, we behold there, 
closing the long perspective, a series of little sanctuaries on the 
very ledges of the rock — shrines of Bacchus and iEsculapius, 
Venus, Earth, and Ceres, ending with the lovely form of that 
Temple of Unwinged Victory which glittered by the entrance of 
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given, presupposes the existence of a relation between 
Him and his creatures, the precise nature of which they 
had either forgotten or disregarded, and could not dis- 
cover by the exercise of reason. Precisely so is it. 
The relation between the Creator and the created 
would have existed had there been no revelation ; bnt 
the latter has been given, first, to show the intimate 
nature of the former ; and, secondly, to show how the 
life of man may be prolonged for ever, under circum- 
stances of great and ever-growing happiness, whilst the 
darkness and disorder which have taken place are for 
ever removed by Him who desires to add to the name of 
Creator the glory of recognition as Father in Christ 
Jesus. And as "He is not far from every one of us, 



the Propylaea above the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
Thus every god in Olympus found a place in the Agora. But 
the religiousness of the Athenians -went even farther ; for every 
public place and building was a sanctuary. The Record-House 
was a temple of the Mother of the Gods. The Council-House 
held statues of Apollo and Jupiter, with an altar of Vesta. The 
Theatre at the base of the Acropolis, into which the Athenians 
crowded to hear the words of their great tragedians, was 
consecrated to Bacchus. The Pynx, near which we entered, 
on whose elevated platform they listened in breathless attention 
to their orators, was dedicated to Jupiter on High, with whose 
name those of the Nymphs of the Demus were gracefully asso- 
ciated. And, as if the imagination of the Attic mind knew no 
bounds in this direction, abstractions were deified and publicly 
honoured. Altars were erected to Fame, to Modesty, to Energy, 
to Persuasion, and to Pity. This last altar is mentioned by 
Pausanias among those objects in the Agora which are not 
understood by all men ; for he adds, ' The Athenians alone, of 
all the Greeks, give divine honour to Pity.' It is needless to 
show how the enumeration we have made (and which is no 
more than a selection from what is described by Pausanias) 
throws light on the words of St. Luke and St. Paul; and 
especially how the groping after the abstract and invisible, 
implied in the altars alluded to last, illustrates the inscription 
'To the Unknown God,' which was used by apostolic wisdom 
to point the way to the highest truth." — Conybeare and Mowsm's 
Life and Epistles of SL Paul, vol. i. pp. 380—888* 
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for in Him we live, and move, and have our being," so 
this nearness accounts for the agitations of the soul, its 
impressions, its anxieties, and its longings for the good 
it has not, so long as the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ shines not 
upon it. Hence, too, the fact, that those nations of the 
World which are not yet blessed with the sure Word of 
written Kevelation, so far from being totally indifferent 
to matters of religion, make them the objects of supreme 
solicitude. Idolatry, in all its forms, is but the abuse 
of a truth so deeply lodged in the soul of man that it 
cannot be eradicated. That truth is the existence of a 
Being or beings greater than man, and unseen by him, 
and yet, at the same time, a Being or beings with whom 
man has to do, and by whom the life of man is in- 
fluenced, and the destiny of man determined. Several 
years before the actual discovery of the planet Neptune 
by M. Galle, of Berlin, Adams and Leverrier came to 
the conclusion, from the otherwise unaccountable per- 
turbations of Uranus, that there must be a planet some- 
where beyond her orbit. These eminent astronomers 
did not hesitate to risk their scientific reputation on the 
truth of this bold conjecture. A few years' patience 
verified its wonderful accuracy. We do not quote this 
by way of illustration — because no material illustration 
approaches the grandeur of the subject under notice — 
but it is a singular fact, and may suggest the question, 
whether those who are influenced by things " not seen 
as yet," are not in reality in sympathy with the truth 
that such things are, though unseen. To us it is clear 
that the agitation of the human soul, even where there 
is the denial both of the fact of Bevelation and the 
being of God, are proofs that God is "not far from" 
that man, though he knows it not. The Presence he 
denies watches over him; the Providence he scorns 
gives him food and raiment ; and the Book, at whose 
claims to inspiration he laughs, sheds a thousand com- 
forts on his life, which otherwise he could not have 
had. But — be it well observed — that denial, that 
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scorn, and that laugh, arise from the agitations of his 
soul. He cannot be indifferent — he cannot keep quiet 
— he cannot peacefully carry his materialistic doctrines 
into practice, nor repose without a startling dream on 
the lap of his secularism ; for he is all the time in the 
presence of the great Treasury of Light. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FOOT PASSENGERS. , 

PEDESTRIANS AND EQUESTRIANS — ASHBY A POET — A KIND 
"FRIEND" — "THE TRAVELLER'S APPEAL"— A STRANGER ON 
FOOT—-" ODE TO POVERTY " — FEELING- OP MELANCHOLY — A 
GOOD BEGINNING — " LETTER TO A YOUTH " — MISSIONARY MEET- 
ING *' SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL "— * " THE DrVINE GOODNESS " 

—"WHAT CARE I?" — OXFORD— THE PUSEYITE— REV. J. SPENCE 
—THE COLLEGES— HISTORY — ONWARD ! 

• 

An instructive essay might be written on pedestrians 
and equestrians. The essayist might begin by affirm- 
ing that there are only two classes in the world ; that 
these consist of those who walk and those who ride ; 
that the former are the poorest, and the latter the 
richest class ; and that neither of them reaches the end 
of life's journey without mishaps and casualties cor- 
responding to its chosen mode of locomotion. He might 
then proceed to discuss the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, and, if a man of genius, as all 
•essayists ought to be, give a finish to his lucubrations 
by contrasting the speed of the express train with the 
slowness of the foot-sore traveller, on the one hand, as 
an argument in favour of the express ; and the varied 
beauties of the country enjoyed by the quiet traveller, 
on the other, as an argument in favour of the pedestrian ; 
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is, compared with the luxury he enjoys, the flight of 
the railway traveller through tunnels, groves, and meav- 
dows, hearing nothing hut a stunning roar, and seeing" 
nothing hut woods on wing, and mountains madly 
chasing each other, is, to say the least, a privation 
which no philosopher can justify, and which no poet 
can endure. 

We have not hitherto told our readers, in so many 
words, that Alfred Ashhy was a poet. Their discern- 
ment may have led them to this conclusion. If not, 
that secret must now be divulged. Poor Alfred ! sym- 
pathetic hearts will feel for the indigent youth, who is 
about to confront the storms of life with the dubious 
qualification of being able to discourse in iambics. 
Whether it was from his love of natural scenery — for 
he loved it with an intensity which, but' for his Chris- 
tianity, would have made him a pantheist — or whether 
it was from any other motive, we are unable accurately 
to determine ; but it is certain that, having made up his 
mind, after the death of his mother, to go to London, 
he resolved to accomplish the journey on foot. It was 
in summer — the dull season in the book trade, and "the 
joyous season of the year 9 — so that he imagined he 
would not lose much by delaying his visit to the great 
city for a week or two. His letters of introduction 
would keep, and as he had a strong desire to see Oxford, 
he resolved to spend a few days in that classic region 
on his way to the metropolis. A kind old motherly 
lady, a member of the Society of Friends, residing in 
Bath, had given him a letter to a sister Friend in Ox- 
ford, and had also kindly undertaken to forward his 
little luggage to London as soon as he gave directions 
where to send it. Alfred, therefore, began his journey 
very early on a morning about the middle of May. He 
had no anxiety about the future; "that," he said, 
"belongs to God ; " his mind was at ease; and the in- 
fluence of the glorious summer morning, revealing, by 
its clear light, the beautiful scenery that surrounds the 
traveller in that part of England, was of the most sooth- 
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ing and pleasurable kind. His step was elastic, his 
spirit was buoyant, and his countenance was " a letter 
of commendation * to all who met him. He had no 
headache from last night's intemperance, for water was 
his drink; no smarting conscience from last night's 
transgressions, for he was a consistent disciple of the 
Holy One ; and no remorse on account of last night's 
injustice to any one, for he loved his neighbour as 
himself. After he had walked about five miles he sat 
down by a hedge — his heart full of gratitude to God — 
took out his poeket-book and pencil, and wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, which clearly show the earnestness of a 
young Christian to be of some use in the world. They 
are entitled The Traveller $ Appeal. 



" Men, brethren, fellow-citizens, and saints, 
Ye children of the Highest, hearken ail ! 
Come, let us in a brotherhood of love, 
Strong as unites the angels of the Lord, 
Swear that we shall not quit this wayward earth 
Until we make it better! It has claims, 
Strong as the laws of being and of God, 
Upon our living sympathy. It is 
The cradle of our infancy, the nurse 
That cherish'd us in childhood, and the friend 
That, under God's benignant providence, 
Hath fed and clothed ns to the present hoar. 

" The music of its forests, and the gems 
Of floral loveliness that strew its fields; 
The verdure of its meadows, and the balm 
That fills its summer atmosphere ; the grain 
That, like a golden ocean, waves beneath 
Its mild autumnal breezes ; and the flocks 
That pasture on its bosom ;— all are ours ! 
For ut its sun, and moon, and stars are full 
Of mild and living light ; its seasons roll 
With glorious certainty along the heavens, 
That neither man nor angel may mistake 
The call of present duty ; and its days, 
Full of the joy of being ; and its nights, 
To gentle dreams and slumber set apart, 
Move with unswerving harmony, to bless 
The dwellers on its surface 1 
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" Let us try, 
By faith, and love, and purity, to show 
To all its erring children, that the grace 
Of its exalted Ransomer hath strength 
To hanish all its agonies, and turn 
Its howling deserts to a field of joy, 
A 8 Eden's garden fruitful, where the psalms 
Of human gratitude shall fill the air, 
And float around the heavens eternally.* 



Proceeding on his journey, he came up with a re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged man, with whom he 
entered into conversation, and whose company for six 
or seven miles was very agreeable. He gave Alfred a 
brief outline of his history, which deeply interested hinu 
He had seen many changes, and felt many trials in life ; 
yet there was a spring of happiness from which he drew 
unfailing consolation, and a fund of pleasant humour in 
his remarks, which gave the fullest evidence that he 
was no pretender, but a genuine man, feeling the power 
of the truth he professed to admire, and able to give a 
reason of the hope that was in him. 

" I am no poet/' he said to Alfred at parting ; " but 
when one sees one's own ideas and feelings in verse, it 
is very pleasing. Some time ago I saw in a newspaper 
An Ode to Poverty, which so fully expressed my senti- 
ments, that I copied it, and have since made several 
copies and given to my friends. If you will accept one 
it is at your service, and will remind you of this acci- 
dental meeting." 

" Gladly," said Alfred ; " but you do not call it aed- 
. dental ? " 

" Ah ! I understand you," said the other. " Bight ; 
it is not accidental. Many thanks for the hint. Fare- 
well ! " 

" Peace be with you ! " responded Ashby ; and the 
travellers separated. 

Alfred read the lines which the stranger had given to 
him, smiling as he did so :— 
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ODE TO POVERTY. 

Companion of my journey, hail 1 

Together we have trod 
For many years the cloudy vale 

Of this terrestrial clod ! 

My boyhood's friends have, one by one. 
Grown great, or rich, or died ; 

But thou, as loving me alone, 
Art ever by my side ! 

Consistent friend ! My thanks I give, 

Though feeble, yet sincere, 
JPor when I knew not how to live, 

Thou hast been always near. 

I never miss'd thee from my sight 
When troubles press'd around, 

When storms of darkness chased the light, 
And threw me on the ground. 

I have a flock of little ones, 

I love them more than life ; 
I have, of course, to guide my sons, 

An angel of a wife. 

"Yet but, my steady friend, for thee, 
How could we walk the street? 

For thou hast taught economy, 
Which hath made both ends meet. 

My morals, too, are safe to-day, 

By thy assiduous care ; 
For never had I aught to pay 

At theatre or fair. 

By race or rail I never lost 

A farthing in my life ; 
I never bet, I never boast, 

I never plunge in strife. 

My fare is plain, my health is good ; 

My drink, the crystal rill; 
I labour hard for daily food. 

And fear no earthly ill. 
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For higher things I look afore, 

And wait the Maker's time, 
To call me to the land of love. 

Where poverty *s no crime I 

Something like a feeling of melancholy came over our 
young friend's mind after the perusal of these lines. " I 
am convinced," he thought, " that the pleasantry of the 
writer is forced — not genuine. He was sad at heart. 
No wonder if a man of principle, integrity, and truth- 
fulness, finding himself, after many years of diligent 
labour, still crushed beneath the weight of poverty, 
should think it strange and feel it keenly. It is one of 
the mysteries. We must take it as it comes, I suppose. 
We live by faith. It will all be explained shortly. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that very much depends 
upon a good beginning" These thoughts, passing 
through A&hby's mind, brought to his recollection 
certain lines which he had committed to memory, and 
which he very much admired. They confirmed his 
impression of the wisdom of " beginning well." He 
repeated them aloud as he walked : — 

LETTEB TO A YOUTH. 

" Youth "—prize it, brother. 'Twill not last for ever, 

And, once escaped, it will return never ! 

It is the morning ; work while lasts its light; 

Ye cannot toil so cheerily at night. 

It is the time of sowing ; let the seed 

Produce the harvest that your soul will need. 

And it is planting time ; be sure the root 

Be such as bears the most delicious fruit. 

Life is a chain of subtle. links which binds 

The morning with the evening : he who thinks 

To break the strong connection, and to bring 

Autumnal virtues from a vicious spring, 

Will meet with disappointment Nature's laws 

Are all immutable. Effect and cause 

Were married in eternity, and keep 

Their relative position. You may weep 

When wisdom, purchased by calamity, 

Shall frown like blasts of winter— when the day. 

Of your allow'd probation knells its close, 

Amidst the taunts of your insulting foes ; 
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Bat know that tears, of deep repentance born, 

Will never reproduce your youthful morn. 

Nay, let me caution you. It is the wont 

To paint Time bald, except a lock in front : 

Seize that, and he will serve you ; he will give 

Wise lessons to instruct you how to live. 

Behold the silent prophet — in his hand 

A glitt'ring scythe, and glass of subtle sand 2 

Count every particle ; consider each 

Vocal with wisdom's salutary speech ; 

And as you journey onwards, keep yotuseye 

Serenely fix'd upon the smiling sky. 

Stars woo you to the heavens ; the brilliant sun 

Breathes energy in labour; labour done, 

Best, radiant with glory, is the goal 

Most certainly before you. Every soul 

Fired with celestial energy can look 

Within the veil, as on a glorious book 

Of living characters, and read the will 

Of the Eternal Advocate, inviting still 

His followers to conquest ! 'Tis a thing 

Of greatest glory to have such a King 

To lead you on to victory ! The fame 

Of bearing through the wilderness his name 

Is man's divinest honour 1 Loyal prove, 

And live in faith, and hope, and glowing lore ; 

So shall your youth to happy manhood guide, 

And that to glory, when the empire wide 

Of the triumphant Saviour shall display 

Its brilliant glories through eternal day ! 

About mid-day he reached a village, where he deter- 
mined to rest and take refreshment. After refresh- 
ment, and as the evening came on, he walked out, and 
saw a bill announcing a Missionary Meeting in the 
chapel of the village. When the hour of meeting 
arrived he went to the chapel. The services began by 
singing the following hymn, entitled 

SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Over earth and over ocean 
Bolls the song of pure devotion 

To the Lord; 
Men have heard the wondrous story 
Of the Prince of life and glory, 

From his word. 
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Battling long with sin and error, 
Trait'rous friends, and foemen's terror, 

Truth sublime 
Hath achieved its work of gladness, 
Conquer'd grief, and banish'd sadness, 

Every clime. 

Oyer fields of gloomy history 

Hath been read the gracious mystery 

Of the "Light;" 
And the doctrine of salvation, 
Folly preach'd in every nation. 

Chases night. 

Not by lightning, nor by thunder, 
Hath it done its work of wonder 

Over all ; 
But by voice of mercy tender 
Led opponents to surrender 

At its call. 

Souls, illumined by the Spirit, 
Plead the gracious Saviour's merit, 

. And his name ; 
Those who lately homage offer'd 
At the idol's shrine have proffer'd 

Praise to him. 

From his home of brightness bending, 
Jesus sees the race upsending 

Songs of love ; 
Splendid issue of the story 
Of the Prince of life and glory, 

Throned above ! 



The singing of this triumphant hymn, together with 
the speeches that followed, animated his mind, and led 
him to think of the goodness of God to his creatures, 
Tx>th in providence and grace. At the close of the 
meeting he went to his lodgings for the night, and 
before retiring to rest composed the following lines on 
the subject nearest his heart, namely,—* 
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THE DIVINE GOODNESS. 

Is He not good ? Behold the teeming earth 
Casting its fulness in the place of dearth ; 
The fertile clouds distilling o'er the land 
Their richest stores to " fill the reaper's hand ; H 
The glorious sun dispensing living light, 
Unfolding beauty to the human sight ; 
Whilst moon and stars, like hosts of angels, chime 
Jehovah's goodness over every clime ! 

Is He not good ? Behold the social plan 
By which he cheers the pilgrimage of man : 
Domestic friendships — gentlest flowers that blow 
Around the hearth where peace and virtue grow ; 
Parental love and filial reverence twine, 
like clustering tendrils on the fruitful vine, 
And make the spot where these affections bloom 
A little Eden 'midst the desert gloom. 

Is He not good ? Behold the child of grief 
Seeking in vain from earth required relief : 
He looks to God, nor looks to Him in vain : 
Removed his woe, rebuked his mental pain, 
He learns to trust when future trials rise, 
That all combine to fit him for the skies. 

Is He not good ? Behold the book of heaven, 

To erring man in matchless mercy given, 

Whose pages tell of overflowing grace, 

Beaming on earth from great Messiah's face, 

To light the path from darkness, sin, and woe, 

To that bright region where unwithering grow 

The trees of life upon the hills of God ; 

Where dwell his saints — the Christian's last abode— 

The home of rest—the land of ceaseless joy, 

Of deathless life, and bliss without alloy 1 

One of the speakers at the meeting had, half seriously, 
half humorously, described the state of mind of those 
persons who coldly say that it is beyond the power of 
man to improve the world, and who therefore refuse to 
render any assistance to soiceties that labour for that 
object. The thought struck Ashby as worthy of notice, 
and on the following morning he described it thus :— 
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WHAT CABE I? 

What is the world to me ? Its history what ? 
Bat yesterday I was not, had no place 
Either in life or death ; nor sinn'd, nor served ; 
Knew neither hope nor fear, nor Mend nor foe ; 
Felt neither want nor fulness, pain nor joy; 
For I was non-existent. Unto me 
What interest have the annals of a world 
Where I am still a stranger ? On its fields 
I gaze, and think them beautiful, bat feel 
That they are not, and never can be, mine. 
Its mountain bulwarks speak of majesty ; 
Its rivers sparkle in the solar light ; 
Its ocean laves the shores of continents ; 
Its fruitful surface preaches Providence, 
But so they did for ages ere this frame 
Was vitalised by that mysterious Power 
That penetrates all being, and asserts 
Its high supremacy, by holding all 
Perpetually dependent on itself. 

What, then, are beauty, majesty and light, 
The ocean laver of the peopled globe, 
And all the wealth that seasons reproduce, 
To one who knows that these phenomena 
Girded creation many thousand years 
Before his feeble cry first join'd the stream 
Of infant wailing that surrounds the earth? 
What is the world to me ? It would have been 
Had I had no existence. Would it not 
Have been in all respects identical 
With what it is, had I ne'er seen the day ? 
Another drop upon the mighty sea, 
Another blade upon the verdant field, 
Another particle upon the globe, 
Gannot affect the ocean or the earth, 
And I, as feeble as these things of weakness, 
Now that I am an unit in the mass, 
Know that I cannot change the destiny, 
Or even interpose an episode 
To influence the story, of the world. 
Why should I weep or laugh ? Why mourn or sing? 
I need not multiply the tears of time, 
Nor join its whirlwind laughter ! Let it groan, 
By real or fancied agonies oppress'd 1 
I have no power to drive them from its heart ; 
Perhaps I ought not, if I had the power. 
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Or let k nag ! Why should I check its mirth t 
What are these fits to me ? I found the world 
Thus subject to insanity ; and when 
My loving kindred, with pretended grief, 
Shall pay a priest to hide me in the dust, 
The world will dance as madly as before ! 
So give the maniacs room enough, say I ! 



In due time our traveller reached the venerable city 
of Oxford, a city grey with age, learning, philosophy, 
wisdom, and religion. He felt his personal insigni- 
ficance as he entered beneath the shadow of its time- 
honoured domes, and looked with reverence upon its 
massive and time-honoured halls of learning. 

It is impossible for any intelligent person to visit an 
university without having his thoughts set in motion. 
How many great subjects have received profound inves- 
tigation here ! How many students have dug into the 
deep mines of sacred and classical lore within these 
walls ! And to what an amazing extent has the world 
been influenced by the light which has radiated from 
this centre I The very idea of education presupposes 
the vast superiority of man over all the other inhabitants 
of the world. His rationality, memory, and judgment ; 
his powers of application and acquisition; and his 
splendid privileges as a being to whom the treasures of 
the universe of matter and of mind are accessible, on 
the simple condition that he search for them, are all 
involved in that idea. The capability of improvement, 
intellectually and morally, is also a proof that man is 
an unfinished being; he is incomplete; he is in the 
infancy of existence. He is in a state of pupilage and 
progress ; and the different degrees of intellectual en- 
dowment which characterise different men impart 
varietv to the commonwealth, and teach that difference 
of opinion must be expected, and that liberty to express 
opinion is the birthright of every man. A lew para- 
graphs in illustration of these remarks, before we return 
to our traveller, will show the value of the light of 
reason, and, at the same time, prove its utter ineffi- 
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oiency, without the sublime light of revelation to guide 
him to the proper goal of his existence. 

A race of intelligent beings in a state of pupilage will 
exhibit diversity of opinion, notwithstanding the light 
of reason which they possess in common. We wait not 
to inquire how far this diversity is modified by the moral 
condition, notwithstanding the deep interest which be- 
longs to that inquiry, nor do we assume it as merely 
probable that such diversity would exist; we state a 
fact notorious in all ages, from the time of the fatal dis- 
pute between earth's two firstborn down to the present 
hour, that different men hold different opinions on the 
same subjects. The fact is before us. Men do not 
universally agree in opinion. By the aid of imagi- 
nation we may picture to ourselves the inhabitants of 
this world arranged as in a great school, and over them 
all God, sustaining the character of an All-wise and con- 
descending Teacher. We imagine ourselves deeply in- 
terested spectators, placed on some elevated point m 
creation, whence we command a view of the successive 
series of classes in this magnificent seminary. The as- 
tonishing variety of lessons and modes of instruction, 
the vast intellectual distance between the least and the 
most instructed, and the infinite knowledge of the 
Divine Teacher, cannot fail deeply to impress us. Mark 
their studies! What variety! One group is busily 
engaged on the surface of the earth, testing its fertility, 
learning its characteristics, and evolving its resources. 
Another is employed in collecting, arranging, and clas- 
sifying the plants and flowers of the field. A third lays 
under contribution earth, air, and water, and analyses 
their properties. A fourth descends the gigantic steps 
of creation to try to decipher the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics of an immensely remote era, with regard to 
which oral tradition and written documents are silent 
as the grave. A fifth, with elevated posture, traces the 
pathway of the clouds, the course of the lightning, and 
the doctrine of the winged minds. A sixth, with still 
loftier ambition, describes the planetary orbits, measures 
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the distance, circumference, and diameter of the stars, 
and assigns names to the constellations of heaven. A 
seventh class makes the phenomena of animated nature 
its study : the fishes of the sea, the beasts of the earth, 
and the birds of the air pass under its review, and, like 
Adam of old, it names them all. An eighth examines 
the medicinal properties with which the merciful Creator 
has endowed many of the works of his hands, and ap- 
plies them accordingly. A ninth pores over the musty 
folios of past ages, and explores the history of fallen 
empires and buried generations. A tenth devotes itself 
to the elucidation of the principles of government and 
law. An eleventh arranges the beauties of the ideal, 
and embodies its studies in the attractive form of poetry. 
And a twelfth devotes itself to the contemplation of the 
great announcements of divine revelation, and the glo- 
rious doctrines of human redemption. To these, which 
are selected merely as specimens, might be added many 
others; and it is necessary to bear in mind — for the 
purpose of giving a still more emphatic idea of the 
variety in question — that each class is subdivided into a 
-considerable number of sections, that each section is 
superintended by its particular monitor, and that every 
individual who professedly belongs to any of these innu- 
merable sections is the possessor of a mind which, with 
more or less activity, is perpetually musing, thinking, 
hoping, fearing, concluding, according to the constantly 
.varying emotions of its own inner life, and with perfect 
independence of the myriad myriads of its fellow minds. 
We see, also, from our supposed position, the manifesta- 
tion of a great variety of dispositions. Some with care, 
diligence, and perseverance pursue their allotted tasks, 
and honourably discharge the duties assigned to them. 
Others, restless and erratic, " are everything by turns, 
and nothing long." Others exhibit great mental acti- 
vity, and pass from the lowest to the highest rank with 
surprising speed, illuminating the intermediate stages 
of their journey by their intellectual brilliancy; and 
others still, dull and tardy in their movements, require 

H 
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frequent promptings to keep them in their monotonous 
course. In short, the possession of reason makes edu- 
cation possible, and at the same moment proves that, 
without a greater light than itself, this pupil man can 
have no certainty about the unseen world and the safe 
way thither; for the most educated, those who have 
meddled with all knowledge, and who astonish the 
rest of mankind by the extent of their erudition, are 
just the men who feel, with Newton, that they have 
only examined a few pebbles on the shore, while 
the great ocean of knowledge lay unexplored before 
them. 

Education also implies that the human race is in a 
state of progress. Let us resume our position as spec- 
tators of the great family of man. Let us view them 
this time, not as pupils conning their allotted tasks, but 
as a vast multitude, rank after rank, travelling a long 
journey. What an aggregate of beings ! What a 
stream of life ! What an imposing spectacle do we now 
behold ! Their course is uphill, rough, difficult, slip- 
pery ; but each is prompted by some mysterious power, 
which has its abode in the very centre of his being, to 
press, and pant, and struggle to reach the desired goal, 
the lofty summit. A lew, the foremost in the proces- 
sion, have reached it; it rises high in the heaven of 
clearer light, far above the fogs, and clouds, and dark- 
ness which hover around the rugged sides, and over the 
distant base of the mountain, on whose top they now 
stand, gazing in rapture on the beautiful and brilliant 
prospect which stretches around them in illimitable 
vastness. Weary and footsore, rank after rank of the 
mighty multitude presses after them, and tries to scale 
the series of successive elevations which encircle the 
mountain, and lie m their path. Each rank, as it rises 
over these successive difficulties, breathes a purer air 
than that from which it has just risen, and, looking 
around it through a clearer medium, has the impressions 
rectified with which it had anticipated the scene. Each 
stage of their upward progress imparts new feelings, and 
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new and enlarged ideas of the magnificent glories of 
creation. Passing our eye downward, however, to notice 
the varied stages of progress, we observe some winding 
through the dark defiles at the mountain's base, and 
trembling from apprehension lest the overhanging rocks 
should fall and crush them, whilst others are enveloped 
in clouds so dense that further progress seems impos- 
sible. How vast the distance between the first and the 
last rank in this human procession 1 What variety in 
the positions occupied by itfi intermediate portions; and, 
consequently, what corresponding variety in the feelings, 
ideas, and opinions of its innumerable sections ! How 
is it possible that unanimity of opinion can be found 
amongst all these ? Dropping this figurative mode of 
illustration, just think for a moment of the intellectual 
distance between the mind of the African slave and that 
of the English philosopher, or between the minds of the 
aborigines of New Holland, and those of Newton, Locke, 
and Milton. Those had but a few characteristics on 
which to found a claim to humanity ; these had charac- 
teristics approaching to the angelic ; but if the latter led 
the van in the procession of our species, and seemed to 
step on the regions of immortals, we shalL not forget 
that the former brought up the rear of the same proces- 
sion, and are to be acknowledged members of our own 
innumerable family. And if these great men had the 
facilities for mental emancipation which intellectual 
associations, education, and civilisation give — ay, and 
let us add, if this liberty of theirs was guided in its 
course by the light of revelation — which we know it was 
— and if they acknowledge their deep obligations to 
Christianity — which we know they did — who shall 
despair of any portion of our race rising from ignorance, 
barbarity, and degradation, under the influence of edu- 
cation, provided always that Reason trims her lamp in 
the light of Revelation ? 

Ashby spent some days in Oxford, seeing its colleges 
and churches, meditating on the influence of learning 
and theology, and entering into conversation with several 
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persons to whom' he was introduced by the good lady 
under whose roof he was a temporary guest. Among- 
these there was a clergyman of the Tractarian school, a 
zealous advocate of the Tracts far the Times, publica- 
tions which were making considerable noise in the 
country at that time. Alfred was himself a churchman, 
although, it is needless to add, he had no sympathy 
with those who deplored the Reformation, and desired 
to return to the days of mediaeval ecclesiasticism. This 
gentleman, the Rev. Thomas Twilight, finding Ashby 
inquisitive* concerning church matters, and very intelli- 
gent in conversation, tried to rescue him from his low/- 
church heresy, and to draw his affections towards the 
true idea of the Church. 

Twilight. — I apprehend you have been misled as to 
the doctrines and objects of the Church party. 

Ashbt. — Possibly, sir. 

Twilight. — I am sure you have. It is by no means 
their wish to interfere with " the right of private judg- 
ment," as it is called, or to restrict the operation of 
religious freedom in these lands ; but, at the same time,, 
as it is obvious to every one that sects and schisms are 
the disgrace of Protestantism, so it is clear that the 
removal of that disgrace can be effected only by giving 
legitimate supremacy to the Anglo-Catholic Church. 
The alleged Catholicism of our sister church of Rome 
can be answered only by the real unity of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. Our divisions are our weakness, our 
reproach, our disgrace ! 

Ashbt. — But, sir, may not these divisions co-exist 
with unity of sentiment regarding the essentials of reli- 
gion ? May not a blue coat be worn by one man, and 
a black by another, while the same human blood warms 
both ? What matters the difference in appearance, if 
the reality of life animate both ? Names are nothing, 
in my humble judgment ; the essentials of religious life 
are everything. The sections of Protestantism are, in 
reality, the united adherents of one grand idea, and 
that idea is the supremacy of the Word of God over all 
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churches, and the consequent right of private judgment 
to interpret that Word. 

Twilight. — These are the statements common 
among certain persons professedly belonging to the 
Church, I am aware. They are, however, only excuses 
— inventions to cover their inconsistency. The canons 
ecclesiastical, the Articles, and the proper idea of the 
Church, are all against them. And sections destroy 
the visibility of religion, reduce it to an incomprehensi- 
ble and intangible thing, and place the properly con- 
stituted and authorised clergy on a level with any 
clodhopper or sweep who may take upon himself to 
spout blasphemy, and call it preaching. I can partially 
understand the Dissenters, and even respect them for 
their consistency, while I pity their ignorance, and 
leave them to the uncovenanted mercies of God ; but 
the Evangelicals, as you call them — the low-church 
schismatics — are positively a disgrace to themselves, and 
a reproach to the Church which tolerates their poisonous 
doctrines. If they will rant Methodism, let them not 
disgrace the altars of the Church, but go to the road- 
side or the conventicle ! 

Ashbt. — You are very earnest, sir. But, pardon 
me, what is the precise offence of the Evangelicals ? I 
have had the honour of some acquaintance with one or 
two clergymen said to belong to that school, and I 
always found them what, according to my humble 
opinion, ministers of the Gospel 

Twilight Umph ! go on, sir. 

Ashbt. — I was merely going to add, sir, that I 
always found them what ministers of the Gospel should 
be. 

Twilight.— What is that ? 

Ashbt. — You cannot need to be informed; and, 
perhaps, I shall only betray my ignorance if I attempt 
a definition. Yet you know we laymen will have our 
opinions about the cloth — will note the propriety or 
impropriety of conduct and temper of our reverend 
instructors, and will even go so far, and be so irreverent. 
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at times, as to speak of it. We blame some men and 
praise others, thus using, perhaps some may think 
abusing, the liberty we possess. 

Twilight. — Liberty is all very well for those who 
know how to make a good use of it. If a clergyman 
does his duty, who has any right to find fault with him ? 

Ashbt. — None, certainly, sir. But I fear the clergy, 
like other men, come short of their duty. I never 
knew a man who did not. 

Twilight. — Now, Mr. Ashby, I am pleased with 
your gentlemanly manner and conversation ; but really, 
ha ! ha ! excuse me, low-church cant is to me intolera- 
ble. Pray, my good friend, no more of it ! 

Ashby. — Your good opinion gratifies me, sir; but 
you must specify my offence more distinctly, if you 
please, that I may know how to correct it. I hate cant 
too, whether it be low church, or high church, or no 
church. What was it I said ? 

Twilight. — That you never knew a man who did 
not come short in duty. 

Ashbt. — Is that cant ? 

Twilight. — Why of course it is. People go whining 
about their infirmities and shortcomings, and all that, 
when they mean nothing of the sort. Let them attend 
their parish churches, and receive the sacraments, and 
show all respect and obedience to their clergy, and they 
need not trouble themselves with mourning or pre- 
tended sorrow of that kind. 

Ashbt. — Excuse me if I smile: I cannot help it, 
for I fancied just now that I was in church, and that 
you were reading prayers 

Twilight. — Smile at reading prayers ? Is that low- 
church piety? 

Ashbt. — If it were it would be low enough, cer- 
tainly; but I smiled in imagination as you read the 
words, " We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done ; and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done; and there is no 
health in us ; " for the thought instantly occurred to 
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me, Why does the Church sanction such cant ? and why 
does Mr. Twilight use it ? He is actually confessing, 
or, at any rate, saying that he has come short in duty. 
That was the secret of my smile. 

Twilight. — Ah ! I see. But here again the levelling 
influence of your Evangelism is illustrated. You destroy, 
by your religious democracy, the distinction between 
terms which, when differently applied, have different 
significations. You forget the difference between 
official and individual confession. The confession in 
the Prayer-book is official. The clergyman uses it in 
his clerical capacity, and the congregation, of course, 
are ordered to say the words after him. He is, you see, 
speaking in their name ; in fact, he is doing his duty at 
that moment by the very act of confessing for them, so 
that the words cannot possibly apply to him. 

Ashbt. — I think I understand you, sir, but am not 
quite sure. Is it really your doctrine that religion is 
nothing but a formal and decent attention to certain 
prescribed duties ? 

Twilight. — This is the way we are misrepresented. 
I told you that you had been misinformed. We are the 
true Church party — by we, I mean the members of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. There is a divinely instituted 
visible church, and it has been one and the same by 
successive incorporation of members from the beginning. 
Our Church is sprung from that very Church which 
Christ set up at Jerusalem when He came upon earth ; 
and none of the sects have this great gift. When our 
Lord spoke of His Church, He meant a church such as 
the Church of England. The body of Christians who 
reverence, and are guided by the successors of the 
Apostles, must be the true Church. But who are the 
successors of the Apostles in this country ? The only 
answer is, The Bishops of the Church of England alone. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that there is no religion, 
properly so called, beyond her communion. So far from 
its being a strange thing that Protestant sects are not in 
Christ in the same fulness that we are, it is more accord- 
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ant to the scheme of the world that they should lie 
between us and heathenism. To seek communion loitk 
Christ through any non-episcopal association is to be 
regarded not as a schism merely, but as an impossibility. 
Christ hath appointed the Church as the only way unto 
eternal life. . . . Christ never appointed two ways 
to heaven ; nor did He build a Church to save some, 
and make another institution for other men's salvation. 
" There is no other name under heaven given unto men 
whereby we must be saved, but the name of Jesus ; " 
and that is no otherwise given under heaven than in 
the Church. You will find all these important truths 
fully proved in the Tracts for the Times, which I 
recommend to your careful and unprejudiced study. 

Ashby. — I know that the Tracts for the Times 
affirm all this, but whether they prove ic is another 
thing. It so happens, curiously enough, that I have 
been reading to-day a little work, just published, 
entitled A Voice from Oxford, which examines these 
doctrines, and, as I think, completely refutes them. 

Twilight. — Indeed ! Who is the writer ? 

Ashby. — I do not know. 

Twilight. — A Layman Schismatic, no doubt. 

Ashby. — He is an M.A., of the name of Spence.* 

Twilight. Tush ! Who ever heard of him ? As- 
a churchman, you should not peruse the ravings of 
ignorant persons who would overthrow, if they could, 
the Church of Christ, and take possession of the spoils 
to gratify their covetous desires. 

Ashby. — From my heart I should deplore any act 
of mine which should encourage the enemies of the 
Church of Christ, even if it were simply the reading of 
a book written by one of them ; but certainly I do not 
think the author of this book a man of that character. 
He writes intelligently, reasons logically, and, if he is 
not a clever hypocrite, in a spirit of loyalty to the Bible 
and to Christ. 

* Now James Spence, D.D., the able and devoted minister of 
the Poultry Chapel, London.— {Note to Second Edition.) 
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Twilight. — All pretence, you may be very certain. 
These sectaries have learnt their lesson well. " They 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and, when 
he is made, they make him tenfold more the child of 
hell than themselves," as saith the Scripture. 

Ashby. — Charity, charity, kind sir, if you please T 
Just hear one or two sentences from this writer. If 
your cause he good, what its enemies say cannot hurt 
it ; and if it be bad, you should feel obliged to them* 
for exposing its errors. Audi alteram partem. 

Twilight. — My time is nearly up, but, to please 
you, I will hear one or two sentences. 

Ashby. — On Apostolical tradition, by which you set 
great store, he says emphatically: — " There is no evidence 
that the teaching of the Apostles was in the form of a 
Creed, but the contrary. It is all very well for men to 
say, a priori, it must have been so in promulgating 
doctrines at once so valuable and so important as those 
of Christianity; but was it so? The affirmative is a* 
mere assumption. No such systematic form appears ii> 
their written instructions to the primitive churches, nor 
in the specimens which we have of their oral discourses 
does it obtain. And may we not reasonably infer that 
what is true of some of their oral discourses, and of the 
whole of their written communications, is true of all 
their teaching generally — affording no evidence what- 
soever of any regular Creed or orderly system of 
doctrines ? 

/* Besides, the religion of Jesus Christ is not a religion 
of doctrines, but of facts ; and this, we apprehend, is of 
itself sufficient to overthrow the idea of the Apostolical 
teaching having been in the form of a Creed. Tho 
Apostles proclaimed to a fallen and sinful world certain* 
great and wonderful facts — as the depravity of man, the- 
incarnation of Christ, his sufferings and death as an 
.atonement for sin, the work of the Holy Spirit in re- 
newing and sanctifying the human soul, and the finals 
judgment — proving their importance and demonstrating 
their authority. It is true that on these facts depend; 
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the glorious doctrines of the Gospel ; but the doctrines 
lose their influence, and are divested of their attraction, 
if separated from the facts. Take them, if possible, 
away from the facts, and form them into a distinct and 
orderly Creed, and they immediately become dry and 
lifeless things, without any salutary or impressive power. 
It was the business of our Lord's Apostles to make 
known these facts ; and since such of them as were past 
occurred at different times, and under very different 
circumstances, they were not delivered in regular order, 
so as to form the groundwork of a systematic statement 
of doctrinal truths. In proof of this, we need only 
refer you to Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 14 — 36), to his discourse in the house of 
Cornelius the centurion (Acts x. 34 — 43), and to Paul's 
account of the subjects of his own preaching to the 
Corinthians, recorded in the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter of his first Epistle to that Church. And since 
all the Apostles in their labours acted on the same 
commission, we may justly infer that they would 
pursue the same mode of instruction as that adopted by 
Peter and Paul." 

Can that be refuted ? 

Twilight. — Easily. But go on. 

Ashbt. — And on the subject of which you have just 
been speaking he says, " It identifies a mere outward 
ecclesiastical organisation with the true Church of God. 
It assumes the coincidence between visible Christianity, 
under a special external form, and the kingdom .of 
Christ, which is not of this world. It takes the pro- 
fession of the religion of Jesus, moulded outwardly after 
a certain fashion, and embodied in a visible organisation, 
as the same with that body of which Christ is the 
spiritual Head. Hence the Tractarians apply the sacred 
language of our Saviour, in reference to his true and 
faithful disciples, to this visible society and external 
incorporation, and make the 'Holy Catholic Church' 
of the living God — at least that portion of it which is 
on earth— coincident with their own form of visible 
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Christianity, the fountain of blessing and the depository 
of grace. Now, who does not see that this is an error 
pregnant with awful consequences? It mistakes the 
form for the power — a particular outward organisation 
for the sphere of the operation of God's life-giving and 
enlightening Spirit — an ecclesiastical incorporation^ 
visible to all, for the true Church which Jesus Christ 
bath purchased with his own blood. But these are not, 
they never were, coincident. Does not the Saviour's 
own teaching clearly prove this ? When he speaks of 
visible Christianity, does he not intimate the prevalence 
of error, the intermingling of individuals of opposite 
character, and the admixture of ignorance, imperfection, 
and sin with better and holier elements? Wherever 
'the kingdom of heaven' is spoken of in this sense, 
as it appears in the world, indication is given of the 
presence of the false and the self-deceived. How 
different was the language of Jesus in reference to his 
own disciples, when the little company of them was, in 
the sight of God, what it seemed to be to the eye of 
man ! ' They ace not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world.' — 'I in them, and thou in me.' — 'Those 
that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost, but the son of perdition.' — ' The glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them.' These words our 
Saviour used respecting his true Church and people on 
earth ; but how essential is the distinction between this 
Church or people and visible Christianity! Yet the 
writers of the Tracts for ike Times apply this language 
to an outward ecclesiastical incorporation, as ' the con- 
gregation of those persons here on earth which shall 
hereafter meet in heaven.' 

"To the same purpose are the intimations of the 
Apostles when they speak of the presence and influence 
of false teachers, erroneous doctrines, and hypocritical 
professors in the first Christian societies. These were 
connected with visible Christianity, and belonged to the 
external incorporations of professing Christians, not to 
the true flock of Christ — that body of which he is the 
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spiritual Head. The error, therefore, of regarding 
visible associations and the true Church as interchange- 
able terms, is one of great magnitude and of dangerous 
consequence. 

"Nor does it seem altogether necessary to appeal 
even thus to Scripture for proof that they ought not to 
be identified. In the case, for instance, of a number or 
professing Christians, associated together in common 
fellowship — with an outward organisation, so far as can 
be ascertained, at the outset apostolical — will it be 
denied that elements may very soon find their way into 
that community, which will cause a very great discre- 
pancy between it and the true Church of God ? May 
there not be loose or capricious administration, lax or 
despotic discipline, erroneous judgments, hypocritical 
professions, assumption of power on the part of the rich 
or worldly great, and a thousand other things in opera- 
tion, which would render it absolutely impious to iden- 
tify that visible organisation with the Holy Catholic 
Church ? Now, these elements of evil have in all ages 
been at work — a sad but clear testimony against the 
fallacious doctrine of infallibility; and, therefore, we 
cannot — we dare not look upon any external incorpo- 
ration as identical with the Church of the living God. 
Disorder, misrule, and division have, more or less, pre* 
vailed in visible Christianity under ail forms ; so that 
no incorporation of men, under ecclesiastical rule, ever 
has been coincident with that Church, as the body of 
Christ. And just in proportion to the prevalence of 
errors in doctrine and practice, as judged of by the 
Word of God, has their coincidence become less and 
less." 

Is there not, think you, something in all this ? 

Twilight. — Plausible, plausible, my good sir, and 
that is all. . It is thus that unstable souls are beguiled 
by clever, cunning men. England has committed two 
great errors. First, by carrying the so-called Reforma- 
tion to such revolutionary lengths ; and secondly, by 
tolerating Protestant sects. Such persons as this — how 
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•do you call him ? — taking advantage of an injurious 
toleration — injurious to him as well as to his superiors 
— fear not to speak evil of dignities, and to hold the 
Church of Christ and her accredited bishops and priests 
up to popular ridicule. 

Ashby. — I repeat, the author of this book is utterly 
•unknown to me; but common justice requires that I 
exonerate him from your heavy charges. There is a 
spirit of admirable charity pervading the work. Charity, 
that is, towards persons ; while errors, or what he be- 
lieves to be errors, are exposed in a manner which all 
scholars approve, namely, by fair and logical argument. 
Besides, there is a constant appeal to the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the acknowledged standard of faith and practice. 
Jf this gentleman be a Nonconformist, he has certainly 
■spoken of Tractarianism in a spirit far less objectionable 
than some clergymen of the Church, who oppose it 
as a great heresy, directly, as they say, pointing the 
way to Borne, and going thither. For myself, I confess, 
I care little for any particular visible church. I wish 
to belong to that church of which we speak in our 
creed — the Holy Catholic Church ; and as I am taught 
that that consists of believers, and of them only, I 
•cannot but feel attached to all such as the disciples of 
our Divine Teacher, whatever be the name of the body 
-with which they are connected in visible union. 

Twilight. — All that sounds very well, Mr. Ashby, 
in the ears of those who do not understand this idea of 
the true church ; but it is dangerous, nay, even perni- 
cious. But I must go now. Should you ever visit 
Oxford again, I hope to see you, and to find that reflec- 
tion and reading have delivered you from the Puritans, 
and made you a true son of the Church. A word in 
jour ear. You may depend upon it that our principles 
wUl triumph in England in a very few years. We have 
friends in high places both in Church and State, and we 
mean to make use of them. If you wish to benefit your 
sel£ think of the winning side. Do you understand ? 

Ashby. — I do, sir ; thank you. I wish to be on the 
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right side, whether it win or lose at present, because I 
am sure it will be the strong side shortly, or, at any 
rate, ultimately. 

The clergyman departed, and Alfred fell into a 
reverie about the winning side. How long, thought he, 
is truth to be the victim, apparently, of any party that 
may gain the supremacy for the time ? How long is it 
to be the plaything, seemingly, of mere chance ? How 
long is it to be the tool of designing priests and poli- 
ticians, who make the Church or religion a rallying cry 
for selfish purposes ? How long shall those who ought 
to know better, if these great schools of learning are 
capable of teaching them, identify Christianity with 
ecclesiastical routine ? And how long shall the Gospel, 
which was intended to unite men, be made the occasion, 
not the cause, of splitting them into contending sects ? 

Having to proceed on his Londonward journey on the 
following morning, Alfred did not think it prudent to 
perplex himself with these bootless questions long, but 
retired to rest with the old maxim on his lips, " Truth 
is great, and will prevail." 



Ill 
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Alfred judged rightly that his chances of a situation 
with a publisher at that season of the year were but 
slight. Indeed, not only the bookselling business, but 
every other legitimate branch of trade was suffering 
from the railway fever, which had seized like an irresis- 
tible plague upon the minds of all classes and conditions 
of men. Modest trade stood still, her countenance 
white with shame, as if she had no business in the world, 
and ought to apologise for appearing on the same foot- 
path with bold speculation, as she rushed at express- 
train speed with her pockets full of scrip. Everybody 
was to get rich by railways. The smooth path to 
fortune was discovered at last, on which all were to roll 
without jolt or stoppage, until avarice itself should 
cry, "Hold, enough! I have plenty and will retire.? 
Lords, rich and poor, ladies, old and young, merchants, 
shopkeepers, clerks, mechanics, labourers, were sueked 
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into this whirlpool of intense worldliness, as if Mammon 
had filled the atmosphere that he might see how the 
•community inspiring it would fall down and worship. 
If such was the fact, he saw a sight of rare devotion. 
"Wave after wave of crowding worshippers came, and 
•each waving mass fell down and worshipped. And all 
were sincere, intensely sincere. Not a hypocrite was 
there, not a formalist, not a sham. From the greedy 
jgold-eater, who wished to feed his eyes on another heap 
of the yellow luxury, to the wretched spendthrift, who 
"had lost his all in gambling and debauchery, and who 
'wished to retrieve his fortunes, all were deeply and 
thoroughly sincere. Priests and people were alike in 
-earnest. The former did not mumble and intone, and 
the latter did not slumber and sleep. It was a time 
of earnestness, and lo ! when the splendid bubble 
burst, and its prismatic colours were borne into vapour 
on the winds of heaven, Mammon laughed again, for 
again among his devotees there came a time of earnest- 
ness, earnest mutual recrimination, earnest self-re- 
proach, earnest misery, earnest starvation, and earnest 
suicides ! 

What a poor luminary is this light of reason after all ! 
Hational beings, the philosopher would say, should have 
foreseen all this. Reason should have taught them the 
utter impossibility of all getting rich. But reason did 
not ! A word or two from revelation would have met 
the whole case. We know some persons who consulted 
it on that occasion, and were saved both from the guilt 
of helping to ruin others, and the grief of ruining them- 
selves. These persons read as follows, and decided 
accordingly : — 

"Labour not to be rich; cease from thine own 
wisdom." — Prov. xxiii. 4. 

" He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall come upon him." — 
Prov. xxviii. 22. 

" As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them 
not ; 30 he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall 
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leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall 
be a fool." — Jer. xvii. 11.* 

" They that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love 
of money is the root of all evil : which, while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows." — 
1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

"Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal : for where your treasure is there will your heart 
be also. No man can serve two masters : for either he 
will hate the one and love the other ; or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon." — Matt. vi. 19 — 21, 24. 

Thus the true light sheds its rays around the path of 
those who love it ; thus it detects the deceitfulness of 
the human heart ; thus it lays bare the thick dangers 
of society, and the lurking enemies of humanity that lie 
in wait to plunge poor man in deeper grief ; and thus it 
leads by a path of honour, and to a place of safety, ail 
who make it their guide in their journey. No man ever 
yet repented allegiance to its precepts, or found them 
inimical to repose of conscience, on a gratifying retro- 
spect of the past; whilst thousands who, misunder- 
standing its generous intentions, and judging it rather 
a troublesome spy than a disinterested councillor, have 
regretted their hasty inferences, when it was too late to 
escape from the labyrinth of troubles into which the 
flattering light of reason had beguiled them. 

But we must now follow the movements of Alfred 
Ashby. The old story of letters of introduction need 

* It is a literal fact that a gentleman who drowned himself, 
after railway speculation at this time, left a slip of paper behind 
him, with this text of Scripture written upon it. 

I 
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not be repeated here. Hundreds of young men have 
found them substantially the same thing, and were it 
not for the fact that their bearers are generally too 
much interested in the issue of their delivery, the history 
of such epistles would form an exceedingly curious 
chapter in the history of the world. It is seldom that 
young men seeking employment — that is to say, seeking 
bread, seeking life itself, begging permission to labour 
that they might not die — are such philosophers as to 
study the various specimens of humanity with which they 
come in contact in their search. The expression of the 
countenance, the tones of the voice, the manner of the 
individual, and the great diversity of them in the divers 
individuals to whom those epistles introductory are 
delivered, might be described, together with the hopes 
and fears of the several applicants, so as to make a 
volume at once philosophical, instructive, and amusing. 
And that which would give reality to the picture is the 
undoubted fact that the higher principles are seldom 
brought into play under such circumstances. Selfish- 
ness is undoubtedly the lord paramount in the case of 
both parties. The appeal to benevolence is prepos- 
terous, except in a very few instances, just sufficient 
to confirm the rule by the exception. The applicant is of 
course and avowedly selfish. He wants employment 
because he wants to live. The person to whom he 
applies instantly ponders the question — Will the ser- 
vices of this young man answer my purpose ? that is to 
say, in plain English, he asks himself whether by en- 
gaging the applicant he can make a profit out of him. 
I am not commenting on this fact either in terms of 
praise or blame, but stating it as the chief reason why a 
well - written volume on letters of introduction would 
exhibit human character vividly. 

Alfred found his researches wearisome in the process, 
and unsatisfactory in the result. No one required his 
services. " Trade was dull." " Business was at a 
stand-still/' " Young men were being discharged every 
week." " Such times were never known before." 
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"Everybody expected everybody else to be in the next 
Gazette" "And what things were coining to it was 
impossible to predict." As we have said already, the 
times were bad; but had our " letter-carrier " known 
the world as it is, instead of looking on it with hope 
and faith, he would have understood that these are the 
stereotyped terms, the stock phrases by which it suf- 
focates arguments, and shrivels up a prayer for em- 
ployment long before the petitioner has come within 
sight of " Amen." Alfred, in his simplicity, wondered 
how it was that the gentlemen who, according to their 
own showing, had nothing to do, should be unable to 
spare him two minutes for the statement of his case. 
They were all absolutely idle ; business was at a stand- 
still, and yet for most of them he had to wait from ten 
minutes to half an hour, and when they came, about 
three-quarters of a minute was the extent of the time 
allotted to him. Day after day, for two long and 
sickening months, he went about the streets of London, 
trying every possible chance that seemed, by advertise- 
ments in The Times — that professed Refuge for the 
Destitute — to beckon him on with the attenuated and 
fast decaying finger of hope. What was he to do? 
His little money, economised though it had been most 
rigidly, would not hold out longer. At the end of 
these months, after paying for his humble lodgings, 
he had three shillings left. A few days more, and 
Alfred lay down on his bed without supper, and with 
exactly one penny in his pocket. Here now was a 
case for the trial of principle. A young man, in 
London, without a friend, reduced to his last penny, 
and yet calmly trusting to God, whose eye he knows 
to be on him, even in that huge city, is a sublime 
spectacle. Shut out, as it were, from human society 
and human help, an unknown being, yet feeling the 
ordinary necessities of humanity, and perhaps animated 
by impulses of which not one in a hundred of the 
thronging crowd around him has any conception, he 
commits himself to God. With the faith of Elijah, 
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or of the three Hebrews, or of Daniel, under circum- 
stances of terrible trial, he calmly waits the issue, as- 
sured that, come what will, there is neither injustice 
nor mistake ; that, come what will, he is neither over- 
looked in the crowd, nor mistaken for another ; and that, 
come what will, even death itself, with all its ghostly 
associations, the issue will be compatible with Divine 
omniscience and Fatherly kindness — this is sublime. 
The Christian faith alone can conduct a human being* 
to this altitude of moral grandeur. This is the very- 
pinnacle of faith, the mountain-summit of confidence in 
the care of the unseen God. If we believed in human 
merit at all, we should say here it is ! Surely this is 
meritorious. Surely the Sovereign of the Universe will 
recognise this strong reliance on His mercy in the midst 
of thick darkness, and reward it accordingly. And 
3urely the man who dares thus far — dares to kiss the 
rod, to adore in the thick gloom, and to worship at an 
altar which seems surrounded by black thunder-clouds, 
ready to burst in destructive power on his head, has 
made out a claim to recognition by the Almighty. But 
whilst we do not believe in human merit, we admire the 
grace which can invest any human being with such 
moral sublimity, and which can so powerfully influence 
him under such circumstances as to make him more 
like an angel, conscious of the impossibility of danger, 
than a feeble man exposed to the possibility of death 
for want of a morsel of bread. 

Assuredly, if Christianity can accomplish this, it seals 
it» divinity beyond cavil. It is a voice from within the 
vail, if it enable a human sufferer to bear up his courage 
in the face of such complicated evils. That it has done 
so, times without number, is a fact beyond dispute. 
Christian biography is rich in proof of this ; and the 
experience of living thousands testifies the same thing. 
Whether wisely or not, millions have ventured their all 
on the assurance of that word which they believed to be 
the word of Him who cannot lie, " I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee." Mere enthusiasm, that is to 
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sny, faith without warrant, would speedily have exposed 
its own folly by the non-realisation of its hopes ; but to 
a man these millions have declared that they were not 
disappointed, that they were not put to shame, and 
that, consequently, though the trials through which 
they were borne, and from which they were delivered, 
were multiplied fifty-fold, they would still trust in their 
Divine Deliverer. It is simply absurd, nay, it is arro- 
gantly presumptive, in an inexperienced unbelief to 
deny all this. It would be far more creditable to the 
pretended wisdom and intelligence of this unbelief to 
admire the sublime poetry of this all-conquering faith, 
though the admiration must necessarily be at a distance, 
like a lame man standing at the base of a magnificent 
mountain, admiring heights which he cannot reach, and 
where 

" Eternal sunshine rests.' 1 

We do not, of course, expect this of infidelity, for the 
thing being destitute of heart, is incapable of an emotion 
so vastly superior to its cold nature ; yet as it lays claim 
to a monopoly of clear-sighted intellect, we do not press 
it severely when we ask its recognition of the morally 
sublime, when that is really a matter of fact, even 
though it deny the rationality of the principle which 
gives birth to this moral sublimity. Of course this is 
very much like asking a blind man to admire a gorgeous 
landscape, or a magnificent rainbow spanning the hemi- 
sphere — the autograph of the Almighty assuring the 
world that it is safe from a second deluge of water — but 
the folly of the request rests not with us. We should 
not be so foolish as to wish the blind man to admire 
either the landscape or the rainbow ; but since he boasts 
of the superior clearness of his vision, we only take him 
at his word, and ask what he thinks of phenomena which 
appear to us exceedingly sublime. Say now that all 
faith in God is a delusion, the supposed ground of con- 
fidence in Him being a deception and a fallacy ; admit 
that all believers in the supposed Providence of an in- 
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visible Guardian of humanity, and the supposed authen- 
ticity of a book which claims inspiration, and consequent 
infallibility for itself; and grant further, that all ex- 
pectations of future happiness produced by the action 
of belief are doomed to complete disappointment ; is it 
not still true that the thing itself, with its eye on 
heaven, its hand on the throne of God, and its heart 
fixed on Him who occupies that throne, is supremely 
grand? There it stands — look at it! — every earthly 
prop has fallen away; friends have died; gold has 
vanished ; hope has fled ; early dreams have turned out 
dreams only ; promises of succour from men have, as 
usual, failed in the day of need ; the heaven seems iron 
and the earth brass ; and there is nothing visible but a 
wide circle of desolation, on the confines of which 
hovers the shadow of death — a shadow every moment 
enlarging, until it shall fall in fatal folds on the pale 
believer who stands in the centre of that circle; yet 
there that pale believer stands, and with his eye on 
heaven, his hand on the throne of God, and his heart 
fixed on Him who occupies that throne, he says, 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him! "—"God 
is my refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will not I fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea ; though the waters thereof roar 
and be troubled ; though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof." — " I waited patiently for the Lord, 
and he inclined unto me and heard my cry. He brought 
me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. 
And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our God : many shall see it and fear, and shall 
trust in the Lord. I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy 
in the God of my salvation. There is no want to them 
that fear Him. O that men would praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and for His wonderful works unto the 
children of men ! " 

What moral sublimity is exhibited in these utterances ! 
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Human beings, speaking thus, seem to stand on a 
glorious elevation, far above the highest pinnacles of 
the secular world. They have sympathy and com- 
munion with the Unseen. They realise the grandeur 
and the glory of fellowship with the inhabitants of 
heaven. They are worshippers with the living creatures 
and the elders before the great throne, though those 
living creatures and elders see them not. " They have 
come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect." Faith gives them introduction to this 
illustrious company. Faith bears them to the regions 
of purity and peace. On strong wing they rise above 
all clouds, all enemies, all difficulties, and all doubts. 
God hath spoken. They have heard his promise and 
believed. It is enough. His word answers all objec- 
tions, solves all mysteries, removes all difficulties, con- 
quers all enemies. His word is their chart, guide, pass- 
port, guarantee, assurance, and song. He hath said, 
" I will never leave thee nor forsake thee." It is enough. 
Faith with strong hand lays hold on that, with glad eye 
looks oil that, with warm heart loves that, and with 
firm step walks straight onward with that. This con- 
fidence in the word of the Creator arms the creature 
with divine strength. It is, therefore, an irresistible, an 
all-conquering power. It is the beginning of the song 
of Moses: — " The lord is my strength and song." 
It will be the exultant cry of Redeemed Israel in the 
good days which are about te dawn on the scattered 
ones: — 

"And in that day thou shalt say, 

Jehovah, I will praise thee, though thou wast angry with me ; 
Thine anger is turned away, and thou hast comforted me. 
Behold, God is my salvation ! 

1 will trust and not be afraid : 

For my strength and my song is the Lord Jehovah ! 
He also is become my salvation ! " 
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It is the utterance of the believer, " I will love thee, 
O Lord, my strength." It is the wonderful privilege 
to which man is invited, " Let him take hold of my 
strength." It is stronger than the united powers of 
evil in the world : " This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith." The historical achievements 
of this power justify these representations of its might. 
It has done wonders in our world; made the weak 
strong, the timid bold, the oppressed victors, and the 
dying immortal. It has subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, become strong in weakness, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens, raised 
the dead, and translated the living to heaven without 
tasting of death. It is the great enlightener of the 
mind ; for by it " we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear." It 
invests a man with a kind of omniscience ; he sees the 
past, the present, and the future, that is to say, he 
sees God, the Omniscient One, acting in the three, and 
he stands calmly in the centre, a consciously helpless 
being, yet looking on complacently, and saying, when he 
refers to the ten thousand complications of the world — 
apparently involved beyond the possibility of adjustment 
— " My Father worketh hitherto." He sees God every- 
where ; and as he is consciously unworthy to use filial 
language of his own choosing, he adopts that of his 
Saviour and Elder Brother, and says, "My Father 
worketh hitherto." He sees sorrow, sin, injustice, pride, 
falsehood, pretence, suffering, war, death everywhere 
around him ; the light which is in him exhibits those 
evils with painful vividness ; the heart that is in him 
feels them with painful sensibility ; and the benevolence 
which he has learned at the foot of the Cross prompts 
him to remove them all ; but conscious that he cannot, 
he looks up to heaven and says — in language of positive 
certainty, dictated by a glorious faith — "My Father 
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worketh hitherto, and my Redeemer works, and all 
these terrible evils must yield some day to the power of 
Him who is able, and willing, and determined to subdue 
all things to Himself." 

The possession of a principle which enables a man to 
feel, think, and speak thus is a wonder and a glory. Is 
it not evidence that man is not the highest being in the 
universe ? Does it not prove the existence of the super- 
human ? Is not the principle itself a gift from God ? 
Does it not speak of God, prove the fact of the being 
and illustrate the character of God, and lead the mind 
which it enlightens and blesses with its presence up to 
God — up consciously to the very source of light, love, 
holiness, and wisdom ? It bears its own credentials of 
divinity, and needs no letter of commendation from 
any inferior scribe. It is its own test, its own voucher, 
its own witness. The thing is of God, for it is good ; of 
the Almighty God, for it is power ; of the All-wise God, 
for it is light ; and of the beneficent God, for it is bene- 
volence. The idea of faith in the simple word of the 
Divine speaker is itself so unmistakably celestial, that its 
source is universally acknowledged whenever the idea is 
properly realised. Like " the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold," it bears 
the royal colours of its native skies ; and if contrasted 
with its dark antagonist, the unbelief which "makes 
God a liar/' the impression of its glorious nativity 
becomes a positive certainty, setting question and 
problem for ever aside. The great men of history, 
the sons of God, the wonderful men who — to speak 
with reverence — seemed to have ruled the Ruler of the 
Universe — what were they? Whence their power? 
How came they to have such influence with the court 
of heaven ? Aid how was it that the Sovereign seemed 
to /take such pleasure in their prayers and interces- 
sions as, at their bidding, to stay or send plagues ; 
to restrain threatened vengeance ; to smite armies with 
blindness, and to restore them to sight ; to divide the 
sea, and to command it to return to its bed ; to shut 
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up heaven with terrible drought, and to water the earth 
with delicious showers; to arrest the sun in his journey, 
and to make him pursue his accustomed path ; and to 
raise the dead from their graves, or to cause the earth 
to open its mouth and swallow the living ? How came 
it that these wonders were performed at the request of 
men ? In any view of the case the thing is astonishing ; 
but the only reply which escapes numberless difficulties, 
and, at the same time, shows the greatness of believers 
in the sight of Him on whom they believe, is — their 
faith was the highest evidence of loyalty, the medium 
of communion with the Unseen, and the principle which 
God honoured before the nations by bringing it into 
active harmony with his government of the world. By 
those to whom he reveals Himself he acts, that those 
who know Him not may see the evidences of his being 
and acting in the persons and lives of their fellow-men. 
" We have heard that God is with you ; the Lord is 
among you of a truth : " these are the sayings of spec- 
tators. " This is the finger of God," is wrung from the 
lips of the impious. And men, seeing the good works 
of the righteous, learn to glorify God as the inspirer of 
the motive whence these works spring. 

Beautiful is the Faith which holds communion with 
higher worlds thus, which thus enlightens the under- 
standing, warms the heart, nerves the arm, and impels 
the traveller forward — forward — forward — to the feet of 
the Divine Distributor of palms and crowns at the end 
of the race. Beautiful is the Faith which thus rises 
above sense, above sight, above reason, above imagina- 
tion, and nestling itself in the very voice of the Holy 
Oracle, looks around upon the tumults of hell and 
humanity, calmly singing its song of holy triumph, the 
key-note of which is, " I know whom I have believed? 
Beautiful is the Faith which flashes its electric messages 
to its source, and receives replies in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, though the associates of the peti- 
tioner in the rough work of the world may be talking 
folly at his side while he is holding intercourse with 
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heaven. And beautiful is the Faith which feels its in- 
dependence of the visible, annihilates distance by having 
its conversation in heaven whilst it walks upon the earth, 
knowing that it has the freedom of the celestial city 
given to it by the King himself, and fears no future 
because He has said, " They shall never perish ! " 

Surely, if there be poetry in the universe, its very 
heart, and soul, and fountain of inspiration, are found 
in this wonderful power. As a power it is unequalled. 
Some of the things it has done have been alluded to. 
But, in feet, it is doing, every day and every hour, great 
deeds, of which the busy world hears not, or which is 
much the same thing, when it hears of them, it is im- 
patient and incredulous, afraid that some "saint" is 
about to "bore" it with religion. It wants a "sign 
from heaven." It would " see a sign." Let but Christ 
do some great work, some august miracle, and Herod 
will believe. Well, now, it is really of little consequence 
to anybody but Herod himself— and to him it is of un- 
speakable consequence — whether he believe or not ; but 
"mighty works" apart, which God performs only on 
mighty occasions or for mighty purposes — Omnipotence 
itself economising its power — the obscure and unheard- 
of operations of faith are the every-day marvels of 
students of Providence, and the every-day proofs of its 
own divinity. In the sick chamber, the cottage, the 
widow's lonely lodging, the labourer's humble dwelling, 
and the aged pilgrim's retreat — all hidden as they are 
from the eye of pride and the highway of gaiety — facts 
are occurring daily which cannot be explained or ac- 
counted for on any other principle than the connection 
of Faith with the ever-watchful providence of the 
Almighty God. The story of the prophet, the brook, the 
ravens, the widow, the handful of meal, and the little 
oil, is very old, very impressive, and very suggestive. 
But though they are not written in the Bible, other 
facts similar in essential character — although differing 
in circumstances— -equally true and equally instructive, 
might be recorded. The libraries of memory are full 
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of them. The true history of the world is not found in 
the huge volumes of the historian — these deal chiefly 
with the great crimes or virtues of the great ones of the 
earth — but in the unwritten history of the individuals 
«omposing the multitude — the humble, out-of-the-way- 
people, the fathers, mothers, and children, unnamed, 
-unheard of, and unknown, who constitute what the 
poverty of language is obliged to call the masses, for 
want of a better word. The aggregate story of these 
unknown, unnamed, and undistinguished millioDs, could 
it be collected, would constitute the true history of the 
world. And supposing only one in a hundred of 
that vast multitude practically conversant with the 
power of Faith, their testimony to its divine character 
would decide the proposition, that the Maker of the 
world has not forsaken it, all doubts, all misgivings, and 
all sceptical theories notwithstanding. 

In truth, there is a divinity about the man who lives 
in this gross world by faith, who endures as seeing Him 
who is invisible, who looks to the Lord daily for bread, 
water, and raiment, who leaves all mysteries to the 
solution of heaven, who refers the perplexities of time to 
the adjustment of eternity, and who trustingly considers 
himself a little one cared for by the good Shepherd of 
Israel. To borrow an illustration from superstition, the 
man lives a charmed life. There is a strange mystery 
about him, a holy secret which he cannot impart to the 
uninitiated, for they could not understand him, and 
which he need not speak of to the initiated, for they 
understand him without words. The secret of this lofty 
^privilege is known to his brethren, who are equally 
privileged ; but if he mentioned the password in the ears 
of others, they would find it impossible either to under- 
stand or pronounce it. " The secret of the Lord is 
.with them that fear him." And why should this be 
thought strange ? Would it not rather be strange if it 
were otherwise — if there were no distinction between 
the recipient and the rejecter of the Divine testimony ? 
The former, placed as he is in mental and moral sym- 
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pathy with God his Saviour, is in a condition to receive* 
and interpret impressions which to the latter are, in« 
consequence of his unbelief, utterly unintelligible. The- 
soft wax takes the seal. The stone rejects it. The child 
knows his father's voice. The stranger thinks him ark 
enemy. About the former, therefore, there is a holy 
atmosphere, which he not only breathes himself, but 
which, to the spectator, presents itself sometimes like a, 
glorious silver lining on the border of dark clouds,, 
suggesting light and serenity far beyond the region of 
darkness and storm. The officials of the Sanhedrim 
took knowledge of Peter and John, "that they had 
been with Jesus." The persecutors of Stephen " saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel." Doubt- 
less; the thing is natural and appropriate. It is so* 
still. The fishermen of the Jordan and the martyred 
deacon were but representative men — the ancestors of 
a long line of followers in the same path of light, whose- 
superiority over the rest of the race has been felt by un- 
belief in its anger, and acknowledged by unbelief in its 
moments of poverty or fear. It may be faintly, as an 
eclipsed sun ; but the good man — the man of Faith — 
shines in the firmament of humanity with light received 
from his Lord. It may be only in miniature, like the 
features of the father on the face of the child ; but the 
likeness of God may be traced in the character of his 
adopted sons. Knowing full well the deficiency of men 
at their best estate, the shortcomings of the most 
vigorous in the race, and the ignorance of the most en- 
lightened, we ask not for them either reverence or 
praise ; but we should be traitors both to Christ and 
Christianity if we did not insist upon the evidence of 
its heavenly origin, which Faith in God bears upon its 
brow. By asserting that the sun shines not by day,, 
and that the moon and stars give no light by night, 
we should neither do greater violence to reason, nor 
fling a greater insult in the face of experience, than 
we should by affirming that confidence in God has 
been all along an inoperative pretence, a powerless 
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profession, a delusion and a snare. The assertion would 
be really monstrous. Not only would it ignore the 
supreme beauty, the sublime character, and the divine 
poetry of this strong human reliance upon the Unseen 
Father of humanity, but it would render the history of 
the world an inexplicable riddle — push the Christian 
element, which alone gives prophetic significance to 
that history, out of being, and leave the gigantic deeds 
of the past as memorials of the wisdom of a non-existent 
chance ! Man, with all his mysteries, would be a pro- 
founder mystery still ; and time, with all its tragedies, 
would be a still more awful subject of horrible contem- 
plation, if it were conceivable that faith in God was a 
mere fancy clinging to an imaginary being. To take 
the lowest computation in this moral arithmetic, we 
fancy the world would look somewhat vexed, like a 
giant shorn of his strength, if solemnly informed that 
such men as Noah, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, David, 
Daniel, Paul, John, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, and 
Whitefield, and a constellation of other divine men, 
whose presence in the world have kept it from the doom 
of Sodom, were only a fraternity of enthusiasts who 
believed without warrant, and worshipped without 
acceptance. This would hardly do even for Atheism 
itself. The desolation would be too complete, the catas- 
trophe too disastrous. The ^discriminate destruction 
of all the cedars of Lebanon and all the oaks of the 
forest in this fashion, would leave us poor indeed. As 
a matter of fact, we cannot afford to lose such men. 
We feel ourselves greater in consequence of their great- 
ness, and better in consequence of their goodness — that 
is to say, they belonged to our family ; and, little and 
worthless as we are, we are pleased that we can point 
to their names on the genealogical tree. Those giants 
prove, at least, that we are not all pigmies ; those 
heroes, that we are not all timid children ; those — yes ! 
it must be spoken — those noble believers, that we are 
not all doubters. But when this is conceded, and the 
world feels relieved by the assurance that such men 
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really lived and acted, we firmly refuse to give the 
world the consolation of this relief, except on one con- 
dition. That condition is, that the world will grant 
that the secret of the life and actions of these illustrious 
men was actual communion with God. Grant this, and 
we have a cause sufficient to account for the magnificent 
effect. But if this be granted, we have 

1. A living God ; 

2. The power of faith in Him ; and 

3. The greatness of human beings who exercise this 
faith, whatever their circumstances in the world. 

It is obvious that the bond of union between a father 
and a child does not depend upon the question of wealth 
or secular position. And it is equally true, as we have 
seen, that whilst some great men stand before the eyes 
of posterity the sunlit moral giants of the church, there 
are myriads of others whose lot is poverty, and whose 
position is obscurity, who, nevertheless, being animated 
by the same faith, and holding communion with the 
same Saviour, enjoy an elevation in the spiritual uni- 
verse loftier far than that of the noblest potentates and 
philosophers of the world who walk by sight, not by 
faith. To have access always to the ear of the Great 
Sovereign — to be assured of His readiness to listen to 
the suppliant, and to have the additional delight of 
knowing that the Occupant of the throne is the Divine 
Father of the petitioner, through a system of recon- 
ciliation introduced by Himself — and which, therefore, 
it is impossible that He can fail to recognise in all its 
provisions — are the ineffable privileges of every human 
being who, having " received the Lord Jesus/' " walks 
by faith, not by sight." 

Perhaps, " in the ages to come," many happy hours 
may be spent in the recollection and investigation of 
the history of obscure Christians, whose names were not 
heard amidst the tumults of the people, while the world 
was in slow process of formation for the glories of the 
new era; perhaps one of the many sources of joy reserved 
for the family of God is the study of Providence in the 
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case of persons ; and doubtless, if so, each of the inter- 
linked mysteries, as we call them now — for such they 
are to us — will then shine out like a newly-discovered 
star in the universe of God, adding fresh lustre to his 
glory, giving fresh evidence of his wisdom, and fresh 
proof of his Fatherly watchfulness over his tried chil- 
dren who, during the term of their discipline in the 
wilderness, were " encompassed with songs of deliver- 
ance," and were no strangers to the celestial poetry of 
faith. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DIABY IN CLOUD-LAND. 

THE DIARY — LONDON BRIDGE — MESSES. BROADCLOTH & CO. — THE 
SICK CLERK — MELANCHOLY — CLERGYMAN AND WES LEY AN MINIS- 
TER — THE TRACTS— MR. GREGORY — " A DAY OF GLOOM" — 
CLOTHES GETTING TOO LARGE — THE REVERENDS HOWARD HIN- 
TON AND THOMAS BINNEY — BAPTISTS AND INDEPENDENTS — THE 
DESERTED CHILD — A SHORT EPISTLE — THE LEV. W. BLAND — 
THE PAWNBROKER — A LADY'S NOTE — "ITCHING EARS"— A 
BEAUTIFUL DREAM— DISAPPOINTED HOPES — FAITH AND PATIENCE 
— MESSRS. CORDEROY. 

Alfred had been in the habit for some years of keep- 
ing a diary. He continued the practice, for some time 
at least, after his arrival in London. Neither to philo- 
sopher nor statesman does it contain anything very in- 
teresting, but to the student of the human heart, to the 
Christian, to the devout believer in Providence, and to 
those who feel that they are being trained and disciplined 
through affliction, that portion of it which embraces the 
history of a month from the day on which we last saw 
him, a stranger in London, without employment, and 
having only one penny in his possession, will undoubt- 
edly prove interesting, perhaps profitable. 
September 3rd. — Went out this morning, not knowing 

K 
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whither, breakfastless, and all but penniless, but, through 
grace, not prayerless and not hopeless. The cloud was 
dark, certainly, but the sun was bright above it. Knew 
not why, but felt disposed to make a promenade of 
London Bridge, which I did for two hours. Tried to 
count the passengers twice or thrice, but gave it up as 
impossible. About 12 o'clock some one touched my 
shoulder, saying, " Mr. Ashby, is it not ?" I recognised 
in the speaker an old acquaintance from Bath, who 
pressed me to dine with him. I consented, with more 
thankfulness than I expressed. Either from foolish 
pride or false delicacy I did not wish him to know the 
real state of matters, he having been rather an acquaint- 
ance than a friend. But he discovered that I was without 
a situation, and kindly forced me to accept half-a-crown. 
It was a large sum for him — a, mechanic. Bead in the 
evening Hebrews xii. 

4:th. — Mrs. Jones, my landlady, surprised me this 
morning by saying that her husband, who is porter in 
a large warehouse in Cheapside, had said that he hoped 
to get a job for me in a few days. I said I was greatly 
obliged. What can this mean ? He called on me in 
the evening, and said that Messrs. Broadcloth & Co. 
wished to see me on the following day. I shall wait 
patiently. " To-morrow will take thought for the things 
of itself." 

5th, Evening. — Called this morning on Mr. Broadcloth, 
sen. A fine, gentlemanly-looking man. Hair white as 
snow. Intelligence, decision, and benevolence mingled 
in his countenance. Said that one of his clerks was 
unwell, and that I might take his place, under the 
direction of another, for two or three days. This is my 
first engagement since leaving my old master in Bath. 
The work is new to me, and difficult, requiring great 
experience to do it well. I shall do my best. It may 
lead to something permanent. But that is no business of 
mine. I hope the sick clerk will recover, as I have heard 
he is the sole support of his mother, and she is a widow. 
A widowed mother ! Oh, what tender associations these 
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terms recall ! I wonder if the happy spirit of my be- 
loved mother knows anything of my wanderings and 
disappointments. I trust not, lest it affect her happi- 
ness even in heaven. But that may not be. If she 
knows, does she pray for me even there, as she used to 
do on the earth ? What we know not now we shall 
know hereafter. That is certain. 

(yth. — Awoke this morning with severe headache. 
Have felt a strange melancholy all day. Hope, which 
has sustained me long when I had no prospect and no 
work, seems to have deserted me now that I have both. 
How is this? Is faith strongest when it has no visible 
prop, when it is compelled to rely exclusively on God ? 
I tried to read and pray to-day, but found both a 
burden. Still I must try to trust always. 

7th, Saturday Night — How much better it is to 
suffer than to be the occasion of suffering or disappoint- 
ment to others! This is the first week that I have 
been unable to pay for my lodgings, yet it is also the 
first that I have had employment, so that my landlady 
can hardly feel anxiety on that score. Probably I shall 
only be another day in the office, as the clerk is recover- 
ing. I rejoice in it, for his widowed mother's sake. I 
hope he appreciates the goodness that restores him. 
To-morrow is the rest of the Christian sabbath. May 
I enjoy its hallowed engagements ! 

&th, Sunday Evening. — A very pleasant day, and 
yet a strange sense of solitude disturbed me in the midst 
of a large congregation. All were strangers to me, and 
yet we were all professedly worshipping the Great Father, 
in whom we all live and move and have our being. 
Heard a clergyman of the Church of England in the 
morning, from the words, " Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us ? " The subject was clear 
and logical, but his manner was cold and monotonous. 
He did not quite forget Christ, and that is all that can 
be said. Wandered into a chapel in the evening. I 
soon discovered that it was a Wesleyan place of worship. 
What a contrast ! The text was, " If ye love me, keep 
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my commandments/' The preacher seemed on fire 
with the love of Christ. It was his absorbing theme, 
and he evidently carried his audience with him. If lie 
was not so clear as the clergyman, he certainly had none 
of hb coldness ; and if he was not so clerically stiff, he 
was infinitely more like an ambassador of Christ. I am 
thankful that my steps were directed to that place. X 
feel encouraged and strengthened, even though I may 
be again out of employment to-morrow. " I will both 
lay me down in peace and sleep ; for thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety." 

9th. — My temporary clerkship is ended ! Well, Mr. 
Broadcloth kindly gave me a sovereign for my services. 
My landlady is paid,. an<cLI : have a large fund left ! But 
how is this ? I am happier now than when I was em- 
ployed. 

10th. — Hateful idleness! Purchased a shilling's 
worth of religious tracts, whichTjnean to give away 
in the neighbourhood of a theatre to-morrow evening, 
where, I am told, there is to be> some great " attrac- 
tion" — otherwise, great delusion — and where many 
young people go. 

HiA. — Have just returned from the theatre. Got 
rid of all my tracts, . and got well laughed at for my 
trouble. I may be deceived, but I feel almost certain 
that I saw James Leonard enter the theatre with a 
gaudily-dressed youug woman on his arm. I hope it 
was not so. And yet why should I hope this ? He, 
poor, fellow, like the rest of us, is in search of happiness. 
Would that he knew where to find it ! But the strangest 
occurrence of the evening is this : — A gentleman, it 
appears, watched the process of tract distribution, and 
heard the rough jibes of the people at my expense. 
When I had done, and was walking away, he came up 
to me and said, — 

"You have been well employed, sir. Are you a 
City Missionary?" 

" No, sir," I replied. 

" Connected with some church in the neighbourhood, 
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I suppose, which has a Christian Instruction agency in 
operation, as every Christian Church should ? " 

" No, sir," I again said. 

"Oh! I beg your pardon," he replied, with great 
politeness ; " I have no curiosity in the matter. It is 
still more pleasing if this effort to do good be the result 
of private or individual benevolence; but, as I take 
some interest both in the public and private movements 
of Christian philanthropy, I felt that you would be 
pleased to know that one person at least was gratified 
by your labour of love." 

I don't know why, but my heart was drawn towards 
this gentleman. I felt as if I could unbosom myself to 
him. Long have I yearned for a friend. I explained 
the circumstance, saying that I was comparatively a 
stranger in town, but felt anxious not to be altogether 
useless. He listened, as I thought, with interest, and 
gave me his card, saying, — 

"My name is Gregory; you will find my address 
without difficulty, and I shall be glad to see you when- 
ever you please." 

12th, — Violent toothache all day. 

13th, Morning. — Read and replied to an advertise- 
ment in the Times for " a young man who understands, 
book-keeping." 

Afternoon. — Waited on Mr. Gregory. The result of 
this interview I cannot foresee, but I am impressed with 
the conviction that it was not accident that induced me- 
to buy those tracts, which I certainly could ill afford, 
and that it was not accident that brought Mr. Gregory 
past the spot where I was distributing them just at the 
time. He has given me an introduction to two firms* 
He does not think that either of them requires an 
additional clerk at present, but thinks it well that they 
should know of me. Providential kindness again dis- 
played. 

14$. — A day of gloom, in every sense of the word* 
Fog in the city, fog in every house, fog in my mind I I 
have been dull, sad, and stupid all day. The gentlemen 
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on whom I called with Mr. Gregory's notes of introduc- 
tion respect him highly; but they have "too many 
clerks already." Still, " should things get better, they 
will send " for me. I am thankful. It is all right. But 
if I do not get regular employment soon, my clothes 
will be so shabby that no person will speak to me. If I 
apply for a situation I shall certainly be considered a 
dangerous personage — one to be watched, lest hats, coats, 
umbrellas, and walking-sticks, not to mention mats and 
foot-scrapers, should mysteriously disappear. Besides, 
I find that these shabby old clothes have got strangely 
large of late. Have they taken a growing fit, or am / 
shrinking upon my centre, and becoming handsomer 
every day? Well, to-morrow will bring me good 
tidings. It is the first and the best day of the week. I 
wish the good WesLeyans would not send their ministers 
in circles, or orbits, as they do. I would go to City 
Boad again to-morrow; but, of course, the fervent 
preacher of last Sunday evening will be elsewhere. Ah ! 
a painful thought strikes me. " The door-keepers " in 
churches and chapels will hardly admit me, if I do not 
get a tailor's certificate of respectability soon. Ques- 
tion — What is to be done? Answer — "Trust in the 
Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.*' — " Take no thought, say- 
ing, What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of these things." 
That will do. I shall go to sleep on that. 

15th, First day of the week. — Day of the resurrection. 
Day when Death was conquered. This day is a weekly 
prophecy of the rest that remaineth. Heard the Bev. 
Howard Hinton in the morning — a prince among the 
Baptists. Heard the Bev. Thomas Binney in the 
evening — a giant among the Independents. Liked 
both. Profited by both. Mr. H. speaks in too high 
a key. Mr. B. is provokingly low. They are both 
faithful servants of the Divine Master, judging from 
the sermons of to-day. Query — Why are the Baptists 
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and Independents two distinct bodies ? Their union 
into one denomination, under the general name of In- 
dependents or Congregationalists, which applies to them 
both, would be a seemly thing. The modes and sub- 
jects of baptism should be points of mutual concession 
and personal conviction. But perhaps I should leave 
such matters. There may be facts of which I am 
ignorant, which require these respectable bodies to act 
separately. There is one consolation; I may write 
what I think without offence, as my "Diary" is not 
intended for the public eye. Messrs. Hinton and 
Binney would soon rise to prelatical honours if they 
were in the Church of England. It may be, however—- 
indeed, from the fact that they are Dissenters, it is 
certain — that they do not covet such honours. Note. — 
Should I ever be rich enough, I must buy books on 
this question of Church and Dissent. I do not under- 
stand why, of two men equally pious, equally intelli- 
gent, and equally learned, one should deliberately 
choose to be a Churchman, and the other should de- 
liberately choose to be a Nonconformist. In my own 
case I am a Churchman ; but if asked why, I fear I 
should be at a loss for an answer. I must see to this. 
But the great matter is to be a Christian. that He 
whose "grace is sufficient" may make me fully and 
entirely that ! 

16th. — No reply to my reply to the advertisement. 
"Let patience have her perfect work." 

17th. — I am out of debt, but must dine to-day — how 
J can ! Saw a starved child in the street. My heart 
bled for it. Bought some bread and gave the poor 
neglected thing. A starved chUd is the most dis- 
tressing sight in the world. Poor child ! poor child ! 
Should not the government take care of such neglected 
ones, and compel their inhuman parents to work for them ? 

Nine o'clock. — Was reading the fifth verse of the 
thirteenth Psalm when my landlady entered with a 
letter. It is from Mr. Gregory, and contains only 
these words : — 
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" 17th September. 
" Dear Sir, — Please call on me to-morrow at twelve 
punctually. 

" Yours truly, 

" J. Gregory/' 

All being well, I shall be punctual. What may this 
mean ? " Believe only." 

ISth. — To know such a man as Mr. Gregory is a 
privilege. It is remarkable how high Christian prin- 
ciple practically annihilates sects. Mr. Gregory is a 
deacon of an Independent Church — happy the church 
that has such an officer ! — and yet he introduces me, a 
member of the Church of England, to the Rev. William 
Bland, a clergyman of the Church of England, as, 
in his opinion, qualified for the work of " Scripture 
Reader " in Mr. Bland's parish. I begin to think that 
there is more unity among Christians of different 
denominations than is generally supposed. " Scripture 
Reader ! " Old and honourable employment ! May it 
fall to my lot! Shade of my devout mother — to whom 
the word of God was a living power — seest thou this 
writing ? 

19th Blessed be God, a happy day ! The Rev. W. 

Bland spoke very kindly. Said that Mr. Gregory's re- 
commendation was enough to introduce any person to 
the favourable consideration of all who knew the writer. 
Questioned me on doctrinal subjects. Expressed him- 
self quite satisfied. Will probably require a Scripture 
Reader in a fortnight. Meantime, what am I to do for 
the necessaries of life ? Here is the answer : " Bread 
shall be given him; his waters shall be sure." (Isa. 
xxxiii. 16.) That is enough. 

20th. — For the first time — may it also be the last ! — 
hunger has compelled me to visit a pawnbroker's shop. 
I held down my head and felt ashamed, yet conscience 
would not allow me to give a wrong name. " Alfred 
Ashby," I whispered to the shopman, as if afraid to hear 
my own name. What is the meaning of this shame ? Is 
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poverty a crime? No. It is pride that calls tip the 
blush. The immortal author of The Pilgrim's Progress 
was right on this subject. John Bunyan understood 
human nature well. This is undoubtedly one of the 
secrets of the astonishing popularity of his book. 

21st — Began the day by reading the 103rd Psalm. 
Scarcely had I finished when an anonymous letter, in- 
closing a sovereign, was put into my hands. 

"There's money in that letter/' said Mrs. Jones, 
with as pleasant a smile as she could manufacture ; but 
whether the smile was on my account or her own, that 
is to say, whether it was disinterested or selfish, I did 
not ask. 

" If there is," I replied, " you shall have part of it. 

" I know there is," she said. " You open it and see. 

I opened it, and very much to my surprise, and very 
much to the satisfaction of Mrs. Jones, a golden sove- 
reign made its appearance. The letter in which it was 
inclosed, and which was written in a beautifully neat 
female hand, was as follows : — 

" Sir, — Will you do me the favour of accepting a 
small sum ? It may enable you to purchase a few tracts 
for distribution, or it may be expended in any other 
way you think proper. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"A. B." 

22nd, Lord's Day. — St. Paul's in the morning; 
Temple Church in the afternoon; St Bride's in the 
evening. Not a profitable day. Wandering about with- 
out a religious resting-place is unwise. Bunning from 
church to church is religious dissipation. "Itching 
ears" injure the heart. I must choose a pastor, and 
settle with him. May I ever be kept near the Chief 
Shepherd ! . 

23rd. — Had a strange and beautiful dream last night. 
A vision of some place, such as I never saw with waking 
eyes, came before me. There was a landscape of great 
extent and incomparable beauty. I have no words with 
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which to describe it. There were hills and valleys 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation. Ail die* 
seriptions of tropical abundance are barren compared 
with it. Every kind of delicious fruit hung in ripe and 
rich clusters. The surpassing beauty and endless 
variety of the flowers at once charmed and astonished me. 
In the centre of the vast territory there was a magnifi- 
cent river, whose water was perfectly transparent, and 
passed with peaceful majesty over a bed of golden sand, 
which I saw distinctly. Along the banks of the river 
grew trees of extremely graceful form and rich foliage, 
many of them laden with fruit of extraordinary beauty. 
» Over all there fell a mellow light, which added incon- 
ceivably to the attractions of the whole; but whence 
the light came I knew not, for there was no sun visible, 
and not a cloud in the atmosphere to conceal him. Far 
in the distance, up the river, I saw a city of surpassing 
splendour, as if built of gold and gems. While gazing 
on the brilliant spectacle my attention was arrested by 
a new sight : there passed along the base of one of the 
hills what appeared a procession of persons clothed in the 
richest possible robes. Suddenly one of them left the 
rest, and came to me. With a look of ineffable tender- 
ness, sweetness, and love, my mother stood before me. 
She spoke not. There was no need of speech. There 
was perfect happiness — there was perfect heaven in that 
look. I wept for joy. The emotion awoke me. All 
was a dream except the tears ; with them my pillow 
was wet. 

24#L — Replied to three advertisements. Tiresome 
work this ! I bdieve my disappointments are blessings 
in disguise, just because I believe in the watchful pro- 
vidence of the Father who is in heaven. Blasted hopes ! 
what are they? The hand of Divine Mercy striking 
the cup of poison from the lips of the deluded drinker, 
-that, wearied of the repeated disappointment, he may 
turn to the waters of salvation, and drink, and live for 
ever. Your heir, the hope of your life, who in your 
fond dreams should perpetuate your uame, was arrested 
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by fell consumption in the bloom of youth, and sum- 
moned to the cold home of the dead. It was a heavy, 
a. terrible stroke. You were bowed down with grief, 
and your head became suddenly hoary. Your worldly 
friends visited you in your sorrow, and offered such 
consolations as their meagre resources could furnish. 
They spoke of the "mysteries" of this world, which 
they could not unravel, and of its occurrences which 
defy human control, and, at their departure, hinted the 
propriety of a manly and philosophic bearing under 
these irremediable afflictions. There were also men of 
God who wept over you, though you knew them not, 
and did not number them among your friends : their 
sympathy sprang from a holier source than any with 
which you were acquainted; and their prayers were 
offered in secret to that God who had sent the mes- 
senger of death into your house, that He would be gra- 
ciously pleased to send the mesenger of life into your 
heart, to convince you that it would be far better to 
have it written in the Lamb's book' of immortality 
than to have it transmitted through a few generations 
of dying men. Were these prayers heard ? If so, 
adore God for blasted hopes, for the death of your heir 
was instrumental in making you an heir of God through 
Jesus Christ. Your hope was formerly placed on your 
son to transmit your name through a few years of time, 
though whether he would do so honourably or not, no 
voice could inform you in the cold grave ; but it is now 
fixed on the ever-living Bon of God, who will transmit 
your " new name " through immortal ages, amongst the 
glorified inhabitants of heaven, with whom you shall 
be united for ever in the possession of every kind of 
happiness consistent with holiness. Then give thanks 
far blasted hopes ! Your former hope deceived you ; 
>ur present hope, never ! 
""he acres of your fair estate were adorned with 
s kinds of the precious grain, your meadows were 
-rt, and your forests were crowded with valuable 
r ou were looking forward in thought by day, 
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and in dream by night, to the amount which they would 
produce, and with which you proposed to add house to 
house, and field to field. The possession of an adjoining 
estate was essential to your happiness. But just when, 
by anticipation, you were putting forth your hand to 
grasp the gold by which all this happiness was to be 
secured, blight and mildew fell upon your fields, a flood 
destroyed your meadows, and a hurricane injured your 
forests. After the first moments of blank despair, 
during which a spectator might have read on your 
countenance the complaint of the poor Ephraimite — 
"Ye have taken away my gods, and what have I 
more ? " — you began, perhaps, to murmur bitterly 
against the dispensations of Providence, and to doubt 
the truth of statements which you had often heard 
about the goodness and mercy of the Lord. Stay! 
Instead of murmuring over blasted hopes, be thankful 
for them. They are severe teachers ; but that severity 
is necessary to correct the great delusion under which 
you laboured, of imagining that the world could satisfy 
the desires of a mind capable of enjoying heaven ; and 
the great sin of which you were guilty, of preferring the 
creature to " the Creator who is over all, God blessed 
for ever." It is perfectly right to be diligent in busi- 
ness, and to desire success in every effort to increase 
temporary happiness, in constant dependence on the 
disposing power and unerring wisdom of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; but, if grace prevent not, by leading to re- 
pentance, it will prove a fatal mistake to make the 
pleasures of time the goal of being — the end of existence. 
These reflections suit my present mood and feelings, 
and illustrate a great truth in the moral government of 
the world. For months I have met with almost daily 
disappointments ; but my daily mercies have been far 
more numerous than my disappointments. I am sure 
it is all wisely ordered. It cannot be otherwise. It 
must be so. Infinite Wisdom and Goodness watch the 
world, and when it shall have gone through its ages of 
discipline, it will arrest the admiring attention of the 
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universe as the most glorious star in space. If this be 
a delusion, it is a very agreeable one, and makes a 
threadbare garment and a plain repast look like the 
robes of royalty and the feast of kings. 

25th. — Nothing to enter. Yes ; life, health, reason, 
and hope continued. These are something ! It is well 
to know who continues them. 

26th. — I am glad that I keep a diary ; for, although 
there is nothing in it worth reading, it gives me a little 
task to perform daily. 

27th. — I feel the want of books greatly. Daily bread 
is certain, for it is promised by One who cannot lie. But 
as for books ? 

28th. — Having nothing else to do, I frequently attend 
public meetings. Some of them I would enjoy but for 
intrusive thoughts respecting my little personal affairs. 
But I frequently enjoy what is said notwithstanding. 
This was the case last evening, at a meeting in connec- 
tion with the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
best speech of the evening — best in every sense — 
was by a layman. It was luminous, logical, well-in- 
formed, pointed, and Christian. I asked a gentleman 
sitting by me who the speaker was, as I did not hear 
his name. 

" That," said he, " is Mr. Edward Corderoy, one of 
the best friends the Bible Society has, and that is saying 
a great deal." 

I admitted that it was, and added, that these great 
benevolent Societies bring together, as well as bring 
before the public, many excellent men who might not 
otherwise be known beyond the circle of their own per- 
sonal Mends. 

"Yes," he said, "you are right. That gentleman, 
and his brother John — a man of precisely similar cha- 
racter — are Wesleyans ; but wide as the circle of Method- 
ism is, it is too narrow for their large hearts. Nothing 
short of sympathy with Christians everywhere, and with 
every Christian effort to benefit the world, will please 
them. The liberality, the benevolence, and the high 
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Christian character of John and Edward Corderoy, 
are well known to the friends of our great Societies." 

" Thank you, sir/' I said. " I am little else than a 
stranger in London, and am glad of every opportunity 
of seeing and hearing its public men." 

29th, Sunday. — A day of calm enjoyment" " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee.'* Experienced the 
truth of this consoling Scripture. 

30$. — "Let patience have her perfect work." I 
must wait, but I would rather work. Honest labour is 
a thing of real dignity. Man toiling thus is man 
discharging duty, and the discharge of duty is ever 
honourable. But I am in the predicament of the 
labourers in the parable, who, in answer to the question, 
" Why stand ye here all the day idle ? " said, " Because 
no man hath hired us. w Well, " let patience have her 
perfect work ! " 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

THE PAEIAHS OF SOCIETY. 

HOKE FOREIGNERS — THE BLACK REGION — GREAT CITIES — 
CRIME AND SUFFERING — CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE — "THE FAST " 
▲ FEAST — REV. W. BLAND — THE ARCHBI3H0P OF CANTERBURY'S 
SERMON — BAD AND GOOD READING— ALFRED IN TROUBLE— MR. 
BLAND'S LETTER — GRIEF OF A MOTHER — THE SCRIPTURE 
READER AT WORE — A FAMILY RESCUED — A CONGREGATION OF 
THIEVES — AN OLD TRANSGRESSOR— " DIVIDING THE HOUSE" — 
THE DISCOVERY — THE PRODIGAL'S RETURN— STORY OF MARIA 
L ANTON. 

Thebe is a class of strangers among us, though born in 
our midst — foreigners, though our own countrymen- 
barbarians in the centre of civilisation — heathens amongst 
Christians — degraded as the pariahs of Hindostan ; filthy 
m their persons as human creatures can be ; having a 
language of their own, and habits which cannot be 
described, and would not be believed were description 
attempted. Another peculiarity of this race is that they 
are invisible. The world never sees them. They startle 
not the delicate lady by crossing her path, nor is the 
man of business interrupted: by their importunity. They 
are children of the night and of darkness, and, like 
beasts of prey, they " creep forth " while civilised men 
sleep, and when "the sun ariseth, they gather them- 
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selves together, and lay them down in their dens." 
Their very existence was unknown to the other inhabit- 
ants of London until a comparatively recent period, 
and at this very hour there are tens of thousands of the 
well-to-do, comfortable citizens of London who do not 
know of their existence. Thanks to City Missionaries, 
Scripture Readers, and the efforts of non-official, but 
tender-hearted Christians, that great black region on 
the map of the metropolis has been so far explored as 
to bring to light the hideous mass of corrupt humanity 
which was festering, unsuspected, in the very midst of 
the wealthiest, most benevolent, and most Christian city 
on the face of the earth ! This is one of the evils of 
great cities — that they become the hiding-places and 
haunts of every species of infamy and moral leprosy — 
the seething caldron of abominations more horrible 
than those of the weird sisters in Macbeth, and the 
retreats of systematic villany so complete, that we think 
the Old Serpent himself must sometimes be amazed at 
the more than serpentine dexterity of his human 
scholars. Persons to whom the queen's highway is a 
man-trap, and the sunlight a terror ; persons who could 
not live in the country, except, indeed, it were in the 
midst of a jungle or dense forest; and persons who 
despise work as a degradation, and honesty as a weak- 
ness; — find their way to great cities, and there they 
multiply, and become skilful in iniquity under the very 
shadow of the palaces of civilisation and the sanctuaries 
of God. But as moral corruption necessitates physical 
suffering, and as crime is a ourse to the body as well as 
to the soul, those poor creatures frequently endure 
terrible privation and bodily pain — hunger, disease, and 
loathsome misery, which cannot even be thought of 
without a shudder. Scenes have been witnessed in the 
woeful cellars, sheds, and attics, where these miserable 
wretches congregate, which have positively curdled the 
blood of the humane spectators whose Christian bene- 
volence has prompted them to penetrate the melancholy 
* vkness in which such woe tries to hide itself from the 
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light of day. But for the active energies of our benign 
Christianity — energies, however, which have not yet 
been called forth to the extent of their power — these 
doleful abodes of physical suffering and moral turpitude 
would have remained to this day without a ray of light 
or a whisper of hope. Would infidelity have explored 
them ? Would sentimental philanthropy have exposed 
itself to their pestilential atmosphere? or would the 
officers of civil government have sought them out, and 
delivered their inmates from their dreary condition? 
Clearly, whatever may be said for or against the idea 
of Revelation, and whatever may be said for or against 
the special doctrines of Christianity, it is beyond dis- 
pute that, to the direct or indirect influence of the 
Gospel, humanity owes a debt of gratitude which it can 
never pay. Its obligations are incalculable. For the 
sorrows of the sorrowful have been alleviated, and the 
agonies of the distressed have been removed in innume- 
rable instances, in consequence of the promptings ef 
Christian motives in the hearts of Christian men. Beau- 
tiful and genial is the service prescribed in the following 
" fast." Instead of a fast, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, it is a right joyous feast to the heart of the 
. man or woman who has felt the blessedness of sympathy 
with Him who went about doing good, and who became 
poor that* we might be rich : — 

" Is this, then, the fast that I approve — 
A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 
Is it that he should bow down his head like a bulrush, 
And that he should spread under him sackcloth and ashes? 
Wilt thou call this a fast, 
A day acceptable to Jehovah ? 
Is not this the fast that I approve- 
To loose the bands of wickedness, 
To undo the heavy burdens, 
To free the oppressed, 
And to break asunder every yoke ? 
Is it not to break thy bread to the hungry, 
And to bring the poor, that are cast out, into thy house ? 
When thou seest the naked that thou clothe him, 
And that thou hide not thyself from thine own kindred ?" 

L 
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This is the genuine spirit of practical Christianity. It 
has embodied itself in a thousand forms for the good of 
man. The narrative of its actions is written in heaven. 
Its record is on high. It has a grand history, also, on 
the earth ; but in numberless cases, of which no record 
is kept in this world, it has obeyed the Master's pre- 
cept—" But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth, that thine alms may 
be in secret : and thy Father who seeth in secret him- 
self shall reward thee openly/' But besides, and in 
addition to all this, the Christian benefactor is espe- 
cially under the eye of a watchful %Providence. "It is 
more blessed to give than to receive/' Undoubtedly it 
is. The giver, from right motives — attention to this is 
absolutely essential in giving — never thinks of "reward." 
His kindness would lose its charm, and his motive its 
beauty, if he did. To make a bargain with the Father 
who seeth in secret, or to lend to Him hoping to receive 
as much again, ia a notion suitable only for the darkness 
of superstition, but which cannot live in the light of 
Christianity. Still, even now, it is true that " he that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord." It is true that 
prosperity generally attends the benevolent. "There 
is that giveth and yet increaseth." Experience proves 
this. It no longer belongs either to the region of faith, 
or to that of theory. Experience has said, " It is so/ 9 
And to recur to the fast which the great Father ap- 
proves, it is promised to those who keep such a fast 
that they shall be rewarded : — 

" Then shall thy light break forth like the morning, 
And thy healing shall spring forth speedily,. 
And thy righteousness shall go before thee. 
And the glory of Jehovah shall bring up thy rear. 
Then shalt thou call, and Jehovah shall answer ; 
Thou shalt cry, and He shall say, Lo, here I am ! 
If thou remove from the midst of thee the yoke, 
The pointing of the finger, and the injurious speech ; 
If thou open thy heart to the hungry, 
And satisfy the afflicted soul \ 
Then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
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And thy darkness shall be as noon -day, 

And Jehovah shall lead thee continually, 

And shall satisfy thy soul in the most parched places . 

And He shall strengthen thy hones, 

And thou shalt be like a well-watered garden, 

And like a spring of water whose waters never fail." 

In conformity with these utterances of the prophet 
are the remarkable words of the Evangelist : " Then 
shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come 
ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world ; for I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; 
naked, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited 
me ; I was in prison, and ye came unto me." There is 
not a finer thing of its kind in the whole compass of 
literature than the unfeigned surprise of the righteous — 
the benevolent from Christian motives — on hearing this 
commendation. So far from looking for anything of 
this kind, they had blessed God that they .had it in their 
power to do even the least good to a fellow-creature, and 
especially a fellow Christian, a member of the same 
household of faith, the same " kindred in Christ." They 
are reprinted as aaying-aud as the reputation la 
a prophecy by the King himself, they will say—" Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee ? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, 
-and took thee in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? Or 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee ? " The divine source of their disinterested bene- 
volence — ie. 9 the love of Christ which prompted it — and 
the blessed union between the King and his subjects, 
eome out in his touching reply to these questions : — 
" And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 

But whilst Christian benevolence takes special pleasure 
in ministering to the wants of the lowly followers of 
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Jesus — the " poor saints," rich in faith and heirs of the 
kingdom — it would belie its celestial origin, and its 
connection with Him who had "compassion on the 
multitude" if its kindness were restricted to them. As 
a matter of fact it is not so, and as a matter of duty it 
should not be so. Indeed, if it were, many an unlooked- 
for opportunity would be lost of rescuing the well-disposed 
and the virtuous, some of whom, by the force of circum- 
stances, and other causes which it is difficult to explain, 
have been found involuntarily associated with the strange 
and generally vicious multitude whom we have described 
as the pariahs of society. Poor Miss Lanton, to whom 
brief reference was made in the second chapter of this 
history, was one of those, and may be taken as the 
representative of the strangely tried class. How she 
came to be in such deplorable helplessness, and how she 
was delivered and saved, shall be related presently. 
The Rev. William Bland was incumbent of the parish 

of . The name of the particular saint to whom the 

parish church was dedicated is of no consequence, and 
therefore we pass it over. Possibly the saintship attri- 
buted to him or her is fabulous, a quality acquired only 
by the lapse of years, or imparted to the dead by the 
misplaced admiration of successors. Of posthumous 
character and posthumous canonisation we have a 
degree of jealousy, which leads us to prefer practical 
excellence and living saints wherever we can find them. 
Now the incumbent of this nameless parish was — and 
still is — an energetic, devoted, enlightened, and bene- 
volent Christian minister. Feeling deeply for the mul- 
titude living without God in the world, he toiled to 
benefit at least some of them. One of his plans was the 
employment of Scripture Readers, who were instructed — 
much upon the plan of the City Mission — to penetrate 
the regions of moral darkness and bodily suffering 
already described — to speak gently and kindly to all — to 
read the Scriptures where that was possible — to report 
cases of sickness or want with a view to relieving them 
—especially to look after the neglected children, wan- 
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dering nearly naked, filthy, and hungry, through the 
dark and pestilential alleys which the love of money — 
reckless of life — has built in crowds at the back of the 
worst streets, and in the most unhealthy districts of the 
city. Recommended as our friend Ashby had been by 
Mr. Gregory to the notice of this worthy clergyman, 
he determined to appoint him, on the first possible 
opportunity, as a Scripture Reader in his parish, should 
he find his qualifications suitable for that very important 
purpose. Some may fancy that the qualifications for 
simply reading the Scriptures are very few. In one 
sense that is true. But in reality, to read the Scrip- 
tures well is a great art — nay, a gift of real value. 
Intelligent persons attending places of public worship 
will appreciate the force of this remark. The contrast 
between good and bad reading of the sacred Scriptures, 
in our churches and chapels, is as complete as contrast 
can be. Stupid, senseless, unintelligent, or blundering 
reading of the grand language of prophets and apostles, 
or of the words of Him who spake as never man spake, 
is more than intolerable to a cultivated ear and a de- 
vout heart. It requires more patience than is ordinarily 
possessed by patient men, to endure it without a feeling 
of indignation. We have heard clerical readers, whose 
want of reverence was of course patent to everybody, 
but whose want of common sense was divulged by the 
barbarous havoc they made of the sacred language. 
Had they been asked, on quitting the desk, what they 
had been reading about, they could not have told you. 
Mahomet could as soon have summoned the mountain 
into his presence. Not long since we went to hear a 
preacher, whose official position is nothing less than that 
of Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of all Eng- 
land. We were disappointed in the good old man. 
His voice was feeble, indicating the doings of age, and 
his sentiments, while correct and true, were very com- 
monplace. We heard a Primitive Methodist the same 
day, who preached a sermon worth a score of that of 
the archbishop, for earnestness, grasp, and point. But 
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on serious reflection afterwards, on the failure of the 
primate to arrest our attention, .we shifted the blame to 
the shoulders of the blundering clergyman who had 
read, or rather stuttered, the lessons for the morning. 
He had unfitted us for hearing any preacher. To have 
seen him sent to drive a dust cart would have been a 
real satisfaction. No mortal ear could make common 
sense of his gabble. And, to make the matter worse, 
one of the lessons was that magnificent piece of inspired 
composition, which has secured for itself the admiration 
of millions — the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Komans. Who could hear a sermon after such wanton 
destruction of the finest composition in human language ? 
The dreamy eloquence of Melvil, the chastened beauty 
of Harris, the diamond thoughts of Binney, and the 
fire-flashes of Spurgeon, could scarcely have brought us 
into hearing condition after the murderous procedure of 
that personage in the white gown ! 

On the other hand, correct reading of the Scriptures 
is in itself an attraction, and a source of solid instruc- 
tion and delight, whilst undoubtedly it is one of the best 
preparations to profitable hearing of a good sermon. 
When the holy word is read with reverence, intelli- 
gence, and clearness — read so as to communicate its 
sense to the hearer, and give the impression that the 
reader understands what he reads — the attention of the 
congregation is arrested; all feel that devotion and 
instruction are celestial twins ; and the devout silence 
which reigns through the sanctuary is a gratifying evi- 
dence to pastor and flock, that the day thus begun will 
not be spent in vain. Instances of persons brought to 
the knowledge and love of the truth, by the grace of God, 
simply by hearing a portion of the Scriptures properly 
read, are not wanting. But, apart from the hope of this 
result, which of course influences every true minister, 
reverential piety will induce all devout men to read the 
oracles of God with distinctness, clearness, and pro- 
priety. Deeply convinced from experience of the value 
of such reading, Mr. Bland was careful, in the election 
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of his Scripture Readers, to appoint only such men as 
could perform this duty well. When the time came, 
therefore, by the removal of his Scripture Reader to 
another sphere of duty, to appoint a successor, he sent 
for Alfred, according to promise. Our friend was in 
the midst of trying circumstances when the clergyman's 
letter, requesting him to call, arrived. He knew not 
what to do. He had been ten days without money, and 
almost literally without bread. He could. not spare any 
article of clothing on which to borrow a shilling or two 
without greatly missing it in any application he should 
make for employment. Day after day he had hoped to 
hear from Mr. Bland; but, from circumstances over 
which the latter had no control, a fortnight longer had 
elapsed than he had foreseen before he could send for 
Alfred. Alfred, consequently, had, in addition to the 
troubles of want, to endure the heart-sickness of hope 
deferred. Still he believed that he should not be de- 
serted, but his wonted cheerfulness had almost left him. 
His pleasant smile to his humble landlady, with which 
he had been in the habit of speaking to her — and which 
she very much prized — as she frequently said to her hus- 
band, " Jones ! I am sure our lodger is a gentleman — 
indeed I am. Poor gentleman ! I wish I could help 
him — that I do ! Can't you hear of a situation for him, 
Jones ? Try, do ! " — had assumed rather a forced ap- 
pearance of late, and debility, from want of suitable 
nourishment, had enfeebled his usually elastic step. The 
kind-hearted woman saw this, and from day to day 
pressed Alfred to stay at home and. partake of a nice 
dinner of her cooking, as " she could do it very nicely, 
having been, before she married Jones, a plain cook in 
a gentleman's family in Chelsea, where everybody liked 
her, and her master and mistress often said that she was 
a very good cook. That they did, many a time." All 
this was said because the worthy speaker knew full well 
that though Alfred was out mostly during the day, and, 
of course, was therefore supposed to dine at the usual 
dinner hour, he really did not do so. When he came 
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home evening after evening, from a fruitless search for 
employment, and had a little bread and butter and tea, 
which served for both tea and supper, the motherly- 
heart of Mrs. Jones — for she was a mother, though her 
only child, a boy, had fallen into bad company and bad 
habits, and gone she knew not whither — frequently- 
served" up a mutton chop for him, and literally com- 
pelled him to eat it. 

"What can I say for all your kindness?" asked 
Alfred, on the evening of the day on which Mr. Bland's 
letter arrived. 

" Say ? " replied the poor woman ; " why, say that you 
are ashamed of yourself for not eating a bit of meat 
oftener in your lodgings when I have asked you." 

" I feel your kindness very sensibly," said he, " and I 
also see that you understand me." 

"Ay," said she, interrupting him; "I knew very- 
well that you were going without dinner when you 
shouldn't, and needn't, as long as I could provide you 
with one." 

" But," he replied, " how could I think of trespassing 
on such goodness as this ? You are willing, I know ; 
but Mr. Jones and you have to toil hard for a living, 
and " 

"There, there! say no more about it, Mr. Ashby. 
We had one besides to labour for, and we hoped he 

would have turned out right, but " The mother's 

eyes were full of tears, and she sobbed as she added, 
" But he didn't. If I knew that he was d — dead it 
would be some sat — satisfaction. O my poor — poor 
William ! " 

" What age was he when he left you ? " 

" Fourteen." 

" Do you think he enlisted, or went to sea ? " 

" Some say he did, but I don't think so, Mr. Ashby.. 
^Sometimes I see him in my dreams, and then it 's always 
in some prison or wicked place in London. My poor 
T)oy ! Oh, I wish his poor soul was safe ! I could then 
bear all, I think." 
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Alfred could not help putting his handkerchief to his 
eyes too. This genuine expression of motherly love 
struck him, and he mentally prayed that he might 
be the means of restoring the young prodigal to his 
parents. 

" How long is it," he inquired, " since your son left 
home ? " 

" Two years all but a few days," sighed she. 

He then asked particulars as to his appearance, and 
so forth, and, of course, the tenacious memory of a 
mother failed not to give the desired information, 
although she said at the time, " What 's the use ? " 

The interview between the good clergyman and Alfred 
took place on the day following. A series of questions 
proposed by the one were satisfactorily answered by the 
other. Alfred also read several portions of Scripture at 
Mr. Bland's request. Generally speaking, this was 
satisfactorily done; but, from his long experience in 
this matter, Mr. Bland was able to give him several 
suggestions as to the control of his voice, and so forth, 
which he failed not to accept and adopt. He then 
entered on a detail of the duties which Alfred was ex- 
pected to discharge, the encouragements and discourage- 
ments he was likely to meet, and, above all, the 
motives which should animate him in his work; and, 
as he was satisfied with the testimonials respecting 
character which Alfred had produced, he engaged him 
as his Scripture Reader. Thus, at last, our excellent 
young friend found employment. Mr. Bland delicately 
inquired concerning the state of his finances, and gave 
him a note to the gentleman who was to be his pay- 
master, who kindly advanced a couple of sovereigns — 
the stipulated salary being forty pounds a year. 

Forty pounds a year ! Well, this is a great deal more 
than nothing — a great deal more than many curates 
have in our enormously wealthy Establishment, and a 
great deal more than some dissenting pastors, with 
families, have ; but it is not too much for even a single 
man in London, where money is essential to existence, 
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where nothing comes by way of gift — except to the 
wealthy — and where every professional man must be a 
gentleman, or cease to be anybody. For this income 
Alfred Ashby was thankful; but he was still more 
thankful for the opportunity which his peculiar work 
gave him of gratifying a long-felt desire — that is to say, 
the desire of having it in his power from day to day to 
speak to his fellow-men about the great salvation re- 
vealed in the Gospel of Christ. For three or four days, 
a young man, who was acquainted with the various 
localities where Alfred had to visit, and the class of 
people whom he had to meet, went with him. This was 
a sort of introduction which ultimately turned out to be 
of some advantage ; but, upon the whole, he found that 
he must rely very much upon his own wisdom and tact. 
To be wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove he found 
absolutely essential, not only to some degree of success 
in gaining the ear of the people, but also to personal 
safety. 

Prompted by his zeal, and comparatively ignorant of 
the enormous lengths to which hardened human de- 
pravity will go, he penetrated scenes of horror, where 
sometimes his life was in danger. He found what he 
never could have believed to exist in Europe, even in 
its darkest places, far less in the heart of the great 
metropolis of England. He was mocked, laughed at, 
insulted, spit upon ; but all that he bore patiently, and 
cared not for. It was the wild oaths, the frightful 
curses, the bold blasphemy of some hardened criminals, 
that sadly tried him. Still he was also encouraged. 
In one wretched room, dark, narrow, and dirty, he 
found a family of seven persons, consisting of father, 
mother, and live children. They were all thieves by 
their own confession. Alfred read to them several 
portions of the sacred volume. The children gathered 
around him in evident wonder. The kindness of his 
manner was something new to them. The good words 
he read were also new to their ears. What could it 
all mean ? Who was he ? One of the poor ill-trained 
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ones went behind him, and picked his handkerchief 
from his pocket. He knew that the child was doing 
so, but paid no attention. He heard another say in a 
whisper,— 

" Don't, Tib." 

" Shall though/' said Tib. 

Presently, however, Tib returned the handkerchief, 
whispering as she did so, — 

"Eva?" 

" Yes," said a little voice. 

"Money?" 

" Don't know." 

Still continuing his reading whilst overhearing these 
brief and significant words, and occasionally making a 
remark or two — full of the genuine sympathy of a 
Christian heart mourning over the degradation of fellow- 
creatures — his eye rested for a moment on the father of 
this miserable family. Was he mistaken ? Is that 
wild-looking, dirty, and apparently hardened sinner, 
moved ? Are tears possible from that seemingly dried- 
up fountain? It was so. The man was apparently 
about forty years of age. 

"Hold, sir, pray!" he said, looking at Alfred, and 
pointing to the Bible in his hand. 

" Why ?" asked the Scripture Reader. 

" I won't hear more of it." 

"Does it offend you?" 

" No, it kills me. Go, if you please." 

" I will certainly, if you really wish it," said Alfred ; 
" but I should be glad to do you some good, if I can, 
before I go." 

" Thank you, sir," said the man,, drawing the back 
of his hand across his eyes. " I believe you would. 
But you have done quite the contrary. I was wretched 
enough before, but you have made me worse. I had 
hoped never to see or hear of that book again, but here 
it has found me to torment me ! Go, sir, go ! " 

" I go at your request, my friend ; but pray follow me 
a few steps, will you ? " 
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The man looked at his wife, who appeared as if in a 
dream between the memories of the past and the stern 
realities of the present. 

" Shall I ? " he asked. 

" Do, Jim," she replied eagerly, and in a trembling: 
whisper — " tell him— -a#. He is a gentleman, and, I 
think, a Christian." The last word was scarcely audible. 

It is needless to give the conversation in full. Sub- 
stantially the statement of the poor man was this : — 
He was the son of professedly religious parents, but 
had neglected their counsel, especially in respect to the 
sanctification of the sabbath. That had been his chief 
day of pleasure, and though he was not, for a consider- 
able time, strictly speaking, vicious or immoral, yet 
gradually the restraints of morality, and the example 
and precepts of home, became less influential ; and the 
language of the scoffer and the infidel, which at one 
time he could not endure, became first tolerable, then 
a matter of course, and at last a pleasure. He com- 
menced business in a small way as a country shop- 
keeper, and married the daughter of a small farmer in 
the neighbourhood. Was likely to have done well, and 
would have done well had he not yielded to the temp- 
tations of evil. Spent his evenings in the public-house. 
Became a ringleader in infidelity, lost customers, credit, 
and character, and, of course, was abandoned by his 
so-called friends in the hour of his greatest need. To 
avoid his angry creditors he escaped, wandered about 
the country for a long time under various names, ob- 
taining help from the benevolent by false representa- 
tions — and ultimately sank down to the lowest level 
of the social scale, the wretched being whom Alfred 
found him. The reading of the Bible, which at first he 
wished, he said, to resent as an intrusion, had so forcibly 
recalled early scenes and happier days, that he was 
entirely overcome by it, and begged Alfred, trembling 
with emotion while he did so, to try to save him and 
his lost children from their miserable condition. 

Mr. Gregory had requested Alfred to call upon him 
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from time to time, and to let him know of any case of 
this description in which he might be able to render 
assistance to persons desiring to return to the paths of 
virtue. He accordingly lost no time in apprising him, 
as well as Mr. Bland, of the circumstance just related. 
The result was that, through their united plans and 
instrumentality, the man and his family were rescued. 
A situation was found for him at one of the docks, 
which he has creditably filled for years. His children 
were sent to school, and his sad-hearted wife smiled 
again. The infidelity which had ruined them all was 
rejected with indignation by the penitent husband and 
father, and the blessed religion which had saved them 
from bodily misery was gratefully accepted as the life 
and health of the soul. 

We cannot enter into the details of Alfred's four 
years' experience in his benevolent work — for during 
that time he remained in it — but one or two additional 
facts will, doubtless, prove interesting. On one occasion, 
when he had been about six months exploring the dark 
regions to which he wished to carry the light of reve- 
lation, he entered a low lodging-house — one of those 
dens of impurity and meeting-places of thieves already 
alluded to. Between thirty and forty persons of both 
sexes were present, all comparatively young, with the 
exception of a hoary-headed transgressor, whose oaths 
and blasphemy, were awful to hear. Some were lying 
on the cold, damp floor, asleep ; some were drinking and 
smoking ; one or two youngsters were fighting in a dark 
corner ; and several were pinching, hitting, and provoking 
the old man, that they might enjoy the pleasure .of hear- 
ing his awful curses. One or two of them knew Alfred, 
and remembered two or three little acts of kindness 
which he had done for them. They recognised him, and 
in their peculiar language — a slang which he really had 
to learn, as the missionary has to learn the language of 
the country he desires to benefit — told the rest who he 
was, and the object of his visit. When they had heard 
that he had come to read the Bible, there was a shout 
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of uproarious merriment. All sorts of indescribable 
noises were made. Braying, cock-crowing, the cackling 
of geese, and the sounds of other animals, would have 
convinced a blind man that one had led him into a farm- 
yard. Accustomed to such scenes, Alfred stood quietly, 
waiting an opportunity of saying something which 
might arrest their attention. When the first act of 
mimicry had closed, he said, — 

" You seem very merry, my lads ! I like to see people 
happy. But come now, tell me, is it real ? " 

" *Tis ! " cried two or three voices. 

"'Taint!" shouted the great majority — "'taint, 
'taint ! " 

"'Tis ! 'tis ! " violently responded the first speakers. 
Here there was some danger of a battle between them 
to decide the question whether their seeming happiness 
was real or counterfeit. 

" Hark, my lads ! " cried Alfred ; " if you fight you '11 
spoil your fun. I would rather hear another concert of 
donkeys, cocks, and geese, than see a fight between 
brothers. Now let me decide this— — " 

"No parson here!" shouted the old man, with a 
terrific imprecation. 

" I 'm not a parson," said Ashby ; " but I want to 
decide this " 

" Toss for it ?" suggested one. 

" No, not that way, my young friend. Let us e divide 
the house.' Those who say it 's real, go to the right, and 
those who say it isn't, take the left." By this manoeuvre 
Ashby hoped to keep them quiet for a minute or two, 
and to gain their attention to the great object of his 
visit. No sooner had he proposed. the thing than, with 
a tumultuous shout, the "house divided." Five only 
went to the right ; the rest— excepting two poor girls, 
who managed to sleep side by side all the time, and 
the old man — who would not stir from his position, but 
kept staring at the strange visitor, and muttering to 
himself — took the left. 

"Now," said Alfred, "it appears, by the great ma- 
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jority, that your mirth was not very sincere. I thought 
as much ; but then, of course, as I might be mistaken, 
I wanted you to speak for yourselves. There are five of 
you, I see, really happy. You five don't want to change 
your present way of life, don't want to better your- 
selves." There was a whisper among the five. " Hold, 
master, please!" cried one of them. "If you come it 
so, we alter our verdict. The jury are agreed. Guilty ! " 
As he uttered the last word the poor fellows all crossed 
the room to the left side, The old man moved not from 
his place, but his mutterings increased in rapidity, and 
a half-suppressed oath occasionally escaped his lips. 

" Now, my friends, are you agreed V 

" All," said several. 

"Now, I want to take another vote. Will you 
allow me?" 

" Yes, yes." 

" I want to read to you a very curious story, which I 
am sure you will like to hear. It will only take about 
ten minutes, and I suppose none of you are particularly 
engaged at present. All who wish me to read the story, 
hold up their right hands." It was done. All were 
held up. 

" Very well," said Alfred ; " seeing you have agreed, I 
rely upon your honour that you will not interrupt me 
during reading, but I shall be happy to answer any 
question you may put to me afterwards." 

He then opened his pocket Bible, and read very slowly 
and distinctly the inimitable parable of the prodigal 
son. They were all attentive while he read. After- 
wards, several questions, some of them not a little 
singular, were put to him. JBy a few sensible and kind 
remarks he tried to answer their questions — asked if 
any of them who had parents living wished to return 
to them, or if any would go to a Bagged School, or 
work for their bread if employment could be procured. 
Various answers were given to these questions. One 
said, — 

" Why, sir, we are all thieves. Who will employ us ? " 
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" I know you are, my poor fellows," said Ashby, " and 
a sinful and miserable life it is. But surely you wish 
to reform, and I know there are kind gentlemen who 
would give you employment, if you would only promise 
to work and live honestly." 

Some of them said they would, affirming their sin- 
cerity with an oath. 

Hearing this, Ashby said, " But there is one difficulty 
which I can't remove. You can, though, if you like." 

They asked what that was. "Why," he replied, 
" the gentlemen who might try to find employment for 
you won't believe in your sincerity if you swear to it. 
They will take your plain word, but not your oath." 

This remark had a strange effect upon them. They 
whispered to one another, and seemed under the influ- 
ence of a new idea. Alfred glanced towards the old 
man, and saw that the remark agitated him deeply, 
obviously increasing the torrent of his imprecations. 
That he might give them time to think over this gentle, 
and, therefore, powerful rebuke, he remained silent for 
a short time, and then said — " Now I want you all to 
do like that poor fellow in the story I have read to you, 
to return to your Father — to return, I mean, to your 
heavenly Father, the merciful and gracious God. Will 
you ? " There was no reply ; but there was deep silence, 

" By the by," said Ashby, " some time ago I lodged 
with a worthy couple, the father and mother of one boy. 
They were plain, honest, hard-working people. They 
were very fond of their only son, and they toiled hard 
in the hope of giving him a better education than they 
got when they were young. But he had left them, and 
gone they knew not where. His poor mother was very 
sad about it. I had no employment myself at the time 
— indeed, I was very poor, and should sometimes have 
wanted bread but for her kindness. How happy she 
would be to see her son — her prodigal son — again ! I 
cannot reward her for her kindness, but I should be 
very glad to find him and bring him home to her. 
Perhaps some of you can help me in this matter." They 
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all readily agreed to this, and of course asked the name 
of the lad. Ashby feared that his name would be of 
little value by way of leading to discovery, as each of 
them, doubtless, had a number of names, and, perhaps, 
none of them the right one. 

Nevertheless, he could but try, and he said, " Do any 
of you know a lad of the name of William Jones ? " 
This name seemed strange to them all ; but as Ashby 
mentioned it, he rapidly glanced at those lads present 
who were apparently about the age of the youth in 
question. But the look was fruitless. He might be 
among them, and yet show no sign. The dexterity 
with which such persons can assume different appear- 
ances, and conceal by their countenance the real feelings 
of their mind, is astonishing. They are adepts in hypo- 
crisy ; so much so, that even the police are sometimes 
baffled in their efforts to identify them. Still, Alfred 
thought he saw a slight change of colour on the face of 
one of the lads when he described the grief of the 
mother, and, when he named the wanderer, that lad 
dropped, as if unconsciously, a short pipe he had in his 
hand. All this, however, might be nothing of conse- 
quence. The Scripture Header bade his strange audience 
farewell, saying that he would make inquiry for some- 
thing in the shape of honest labour for any of them who 
might be willing to accept it, and that he would return 
to them in three days. Winding Ins way through the 
dark and dangerous courts towards the public thorough- 
fare, just when he had caught sight of it, some one 
touched his arm. Looking round, he saw a young man, 
who said hastily, — 

" Please, sir, will you speak a word to me ? " 
" Certainly," said Alfred. " What is it ?" 
"Are you sure that William Jones's parents would 
take him in if he ventured to go back ? " 

" Quite sure," replied Ashby, startled, and still more 
so from the fact that he reognised in the speaker the 
lad who had dropped the tobacco-pipe. "But what 
makes you ask ? Do you know him?" 

M 
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" Yes, I do, sir, too well. I am William Jones." 

" Strange ! Well, this is a great pleasure to me, and 
if you will return home it will be a still greater joy to 
your parents." 

" I will, if you go with me, and if they promise to 
say nothing of the past." 

" I will go with you, and I undertake to make that 
promise in their name." On the following evening 
there sat together, in the house where Alfred had lodged 
for several months, the father, the mother, the returned 
prodigal, and the Scripture Reader. An evening of 
unusual happiness was closed by Alfred's reading the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke's Gospel, and offering earnest 
prayer. Alfred knelt, the parents knelt, and, last of 
all, the restored one knelt also— and he has often knelt 
since, for he is " a new creature in Christ Jesus." 

To the case of Maria Lanton further reference 
only need be made in illustration of the blessings of 
Christian benevolence. Her father had been for several 
years pastor of a village church in Berkshire, a labo- 
rious, devoted, and most excellent man. His income 
never exceeded ^£80 a year, and with this he had to 
support himself, his wife, and three daughters. At the 
time of his death he was only forty years of age, and 
his widow and daughters were left penniless. A few 
friends in the neighbourhood did a little, but it was a 
very little, for them. The pressing question, often pro- 
posed, What is to be done ? now pressed so heavily that 
an answer had to be given. The widow opened a room 
in her humble house as a school for young children — a 
sort of infant school, as her sense of delicacy would not 
allow her to seek children farther advanced, lest she 
should seem to interfere with a school already existing 
in the place. It was proposed to Maria, the eldest, by 
a draper in the neighbourhood, that she might do well 
in London, in one of the fashionable millinery establish- 
ments in the West End. Poor girl ! fresh from open 
air, green fields, and Christian associations, she thought 
not, when she gladly accepted the proffered aid of the 
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draper to introduce her to a person who might facilitate 
her views, that she was going to be shut up night and 
day in a heated and vitiated atmosphere, without any 
exercise, and with insufficient food, to minister to heart- 
less gaiety, fashion, and covetousness. But so it was. 
She laboured at the sorrowful needle, 

" With fingers weary and worn, 
"With eyelids heavy and red," 

until her delicate frame refused to obey her will any 
longer ; and then the heartless mammon worshippers of 
that " magnificent establishment " discharged her, to go 
to the workhouse, or on the streets, as she pleased ! It 
was no business of theirs. The machine had served its 
purpose. There were plenty more of the same kind in 
the market. They were to be had at a moment's 
notice, and very cheap. A five-shilling advertisement 
in the Times would bring 500 any day. People who 
work for the jewelled beauties of Belgravia have no 
right to be ill. It shows great want of respect. To 
delay a costly ball dress for an aristrocratic young lady, 
who is just coming out, or, for the matter of that, a 
retired tripe merchant's wealthy heiress, simply because 
a fellow-creature, who is, after all, only the daughter of 
a deceased preacher, and is utterly unable to hold the 
needle longer, is altogether out of the question. If she 
won't finish the order, another will. Thus the gay, the 
fashionable, and the covetous combine, without knowing 
it, to crush and kill the lowly, the virtuous, and the 
well-deserving. Assuredly it was so in the case of 
the educated, amiable, and pious Maria Lanton. Stag- 
gering from the gilded and costly premises where she 
had lost her health, she knew not where to bend her 
trembling steps. A bewildered, homeless, sick, and 
sorrowful female on the streets of London — whose kin* 
dred and friends are many miles away — and whose heart 
is throbbing under the sense of oppression and injustice, 
is a most melancholy sight. Unhappily it is no un- 
common thing to meet such victims of avarice. The 
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competition of trade has slain a greater number than 
fell before the fire, sword, and pestilence of the Crimea. 
The war of rival shopkeepers, and the contests of 
fashionable civilisation, are daily and nightly sowing 
the seeds of consumption among the young men and 
young women of our drapery and millinery establish- 
ments. A true history of the needle, especially, would 
be a tale of manifold horrors — of sighs, groans, tears, 
emaciation, broken hearts, and premature deaths; and 
but for the timely aid rendered to her just when the 
fever, premonitory of dissolution, was beginning to burn, 
Maria Lanton would have been added to the long list 
of martyrs to the tyranny of fashion. 

Some six months after the events related in our 
second chapter, Mr. Alridge and three or four other 
persons, friends of Mr. Gregory, were sitting at the 
dinner-table of the latter. Between the two Misses 
Gregory sat a fair, handsome, and very intelligent- 
looking young lady, of apparently about twenty-four 
years of age. There was a look of chastened sadness 
on her face, as if she had known suffering or anxiety 
beyond her years. It was a look of that kind which 
involuntarily arrests the spectator, and creates the 
desire to know something of the history of which it is 
significant. Of course the little party had been intro- 
duced to each other in due form ; but no one knew from 
the name of this young lady who or what she was. Still, 
she was obviously a favourite with the daughters of 
their generous host, and that was enough to repress all 
idle curiosity, and to assure the visitors that she was 
worthy of the honour. Mr. Alridge caught himself in 
the act of looking at her frequently, and then, with his 
usual courtesy, he gently drew her into conversation. 
Books, music, and drawing, formed the chief topics, and 
on these he was delighted with her intelligence, and, if 
the truth must be owned, charmed with the sweet and 
silvery tones of her voice. Her dress was exceedingly- 
neat and plain, and there was an entire absence of that 
^--Nirism, jewellery and trinkets, with which many a 
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young lady burdens herself, to the disgust of good taste, 
and to the certain exposure of the vulgarity which she 
tries by this means to conceal. Mr. Alridge was a bachelor, 
and about thirty years of age, and, as he had mingled 
much with society, he was no mean judge of genuine 
neatness, unaffected simplicity, and unpretending in- 
telligence. He thought he had never seen the three 
combined before in such exquisite proportions. 

On the retirement of the ladies he said to his friend, 

" Gregory, who is that young person ?" 

" Miss Lanton," he replied. 

" Yes, I know. You introduced her as such. But 
who is she ¥ The name is quite new to me. The daughter 
of a neighbour, I presume?" 

" No. Her father is dead. She is on a visit to us 
for a few days. My daughters love her very much, 
and so do all who know her. But — eh ? Alridge, what 
means this curiosity ?" 

" Come, now, no insinuations ! I am a staid fellow, 
a bachelor, . and a barrister, whose character should 
raise him above all suspicion of undue tenderness. I 
gained a large fortune for a maiden lady, a few months 
ago, from the grasp of a conscienceless relative of hers, 
and she was so overcome with gratitude that she offered 
me the whole of it, with her hand and heart in addition. 
Was not that a temptation ?" 

" I am unable to say," coolly replied Gregory. " Did 
you refuse?" 

" I did." 

" It was very ungallant ; but from the fact of your 
doing so, I infer that the temptation was not very strong." 

" Again an insinuation ! Well, you might give one 
credit for generous motives -" 

" In refusing the heart of a lady ?" 

"Well now, my dear Gregory, I envy your happy 
home, and I have sometimes thought of late that to 
have one's slippers warm, and one's fireside comfortable, 
and a cheerful equal to talk to at the close of the day„ 
are rather desirable things/' 
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" I can prove it, my friend." 

" I know you can. But it 's a serious matter, and if 
a mistake be committed there's no remedy for it. What 
a pity it should be such a lottery !" 

Mr. Gregory laughed, saying, " Certainly you have 
not expressed yourself with your usual clearness on this 
occasion. What are you talking about ? What is the 
lottery you speak of?" 

Mr. Alridge joined in the laugh, asking, " Do I look 
serious V 

"You look," replied his friend, "as if you wished to 
know more about Miss Lanton." 

" Then prove your friendship by gratifying that sup- 
posed wish." 

" She and you have met before," said Mr. Gregory, 
and as he spoke, a careful observer would have noticed 
signs of intense satisfaction and deep gratitude on his 
countenance. Mr. Alridge seemed surprised both at 
the statement and the manner in which it was made. 

" Met before ? " said he, after a vain effort to recollect. 
« Where?— when?" 

" The place is indescribable, but I well enough remem- 
ber you did not take a strong fancy to it, and the time 
is just about six months ago." 

After awhile, during which Mr. Alridge was evidently 
trying to recollect, he suddenly started with the excla- 
mation, — 

"Impossible!" 

" True, nevertheless," said Mr. Gregory. 

There were contending emotions represented on 
Alridge's face. He was vexed, doubtful, surprised, and 
yet there was a feeling of pleasure. 

" This beats romance," he remarked; " but pray, haw 
came she there?" 

" That is easily explained. Having lost her health by 
over-exertion and long hours in one of your fashionable 
dressmaking establishments, she asked a person with 
whom she had a slight acquaintance if she could direct 
her to plain lodgings. That person took her to the 
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place where we found her ; but it was at that time tole- 
rably well furnished. Maria was seized with fever, and 
attended by the parish doctor. After awhile the fever 
was conquered, and a state of debility ensued. A 
Scripture Reader found her in this condition, and one 
morning when he went to visit her, to his astonishment 
he found that the person who kept the humble lodgings 
had removed the furniture during the night, and gone, 
doubtless to escape the trouble of paying rent. In his 
perplexity, he hastened to tell me, and a few hours 
afterwards you saw her. You have seen her again 
to-day under somewhat different circumstances. Her 
father was an excellent minister of the Gospel, her 
widowed mother still lives, and she herself is governess 

in the family of Lord , whose high character is well 

known to you/* 

" It is romance !" cried Alridge. " Gregory ! if ever 
a man deserved heaven, you do." 

u Ah, my friend, that if!" quietly said Mr. Gregory. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE INTERVIEW. 

a poob compliment — akguish of spibit — stbeatham common 

— irritation sympathy —a mistake — slander extreme 

agitation—remarks on discipline — leonard deserted by 

his friend8 — like and unlike the prodigal 80n 

Leonard's question — tenant's answer — the reply of 
revelation. 

"Ha! Leonard, how <T do? how d' do? Have not 
seen you for an age !" 

" It is a long time since we met," replied Leonard, 
slowly. " How are you, Mr. Tenant ? " 

"Well, thank you; but what's the matter? You 
look — pardon the poor compliment — seven years older 
than when I last saw you. What has happened, Mr. 
Leonard ? Really your appearance excites my sympa- 
thy. What is it?" 

" I have been unwell," replied Leonard, " for many 
months ; very unwell ; nearly dead — and I am sorry I 
did not die!" 

" What do you mean ? " asked Tenant, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

" I mean," said Leonard, " what I say/' 

Tenant, seeing that from some cause or other, the 
speaker was unhappy, thought that he might partly 
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soothe his mind, and partly lead it into a profitable 
channel of reflection by the suggestion, said : — 

" You compel one to think of life and death. But, 
by a strange coincidence, to quote the newspapers, I 
have just received from an intelligent friend a short 
paper on these subjects, which I will read to you if you 
like. 

" Anything," said Leonard ; " anything you please ! " 

They happened to meet on Streatham Common. 
The day was fine. The view of parts of Surrey and 
Hampshire obtained from that spot is both extensive 
and beautiful. Wondering what had happened to 
Leonard, and hoping to draw him into conversation, 
Tenant read the document, which we need not quote, 
and then said, — 

" What do you say to these remarks ? " 

To his annoyance, the quick and cutting reply was,— - 

" Mr. Tenant, I have had nothing to do with parsons 
for five or six years. I have had misery enough 
without them ! If you have turned parson again, good- 
by ! They and their dogmas make life intolerable. I 
hate the tribe ! Pardon my rudeness. Good morning ! " 

" Stop ! " said Tenant quickly, laying his hand affec- 
tionately on Leonard's shoulder. "My old friend, I 
deserve all this, yet be not too severe. Several years 
have elapsed since our Good Friday trip, which I pre- 
sume you have not forgotten. We have met frequently 
since then, but I believe our last meeting took place 
nearly twelve months ago. We parted then rather 
angrily. I have reproached myself from that hour until 1 
now with my conduct on that occasion. Pray forgive 
me ! I meant well, but I spoke unwisely. Come now, 
let us enjoy a quiet walk and a confidential conversa- 
tion. I have much to say, and I shall be open and 
candid. You also have doubtless much to say, and I 
feel sure you will be equally honest. You may call me 
hypocrite if you will, or any other name of equal 
severity ; but though I know that I am a fool so far as 
my own interests and happiness are concerned, believe 
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me, that when I try to promote the interests of others I 
seldom bungle so egregiously. I have called once or 
twice at your old office " — Leonard started and coloured 
— " but could obtain no tidings of you. They were all 
ignorant, or professed to be ignorant, of your where- 
abouts ; but now that we have accidentally met, I hope 
the mystery will be cleared up, and if it is in my power 
to further your interests in any way, rely upon me. 
Believe me, it will give me very great satisfaction." 

He paused. There was no reply. Again he tried 
thus: — 

" Tell me, James. Are you out of employment ? " 

u I am." 

" How long ? " 

" Ten months." 

" I am very sorry to hear it. Has that been owing 
to your illness ? " 

"Partly." 

" Only partly ? " 

« Only." 

"I don't like to be inquisitive, my friend," said 
Tenant, " but possibly I may be able to help you ; and 
therefore, if you will be candid with me, it may enable 
me the more readily to do so." 

" Your benevolence depends on my candour, then ? " 
asked James Leonard, in a tone of strange bitterness. 

Mr. Tenant was surprised by the question, and hardly 
knew how to answer it. In a few seconds he replied, 
with affected coldness,— 

"No. The disposition of one man cannot depend 
upon the ingenuousness of another, because disposition 
is a personal quality ; but its exercise may depend very 
much upon it. A benevolent man is not bound to be 
generous to an unthankful man. Gratitude draws out 
kindness, as open flowers inhale sunshine. Disguise 
Always defeats its object. Openness, on the other hand, 
enlists sympathy, just because it creates confidence, and 
enables one to speak with some degree of certainty 
respecting the person he would benefit." 
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Leonard was moved. Looking Tenant in the face 
with a heavy blood-shot eye, he said, — 

" These remarks remind me of former years. Forgive 
my rudeness, Mr. Tenant. Suffering irritates." He 
paused, seemingly doubtful whether to say more or 
not. 

"I grieve to hear that you have been a sufferer, 
Leonard," said Tenant. " I wish you had let me know 
where you were, that I might have visited you. Suffer- 
ing does not always irritate. I have known cases in 
which it has had quite the opposite effect ; but in those 
cases the sufferers always recognised a design, and con- 
sequently a Designer. Most readily do I forgive your 
curtness. Doubtless there is a cause for it." 

"There it!" emphatically exclaimed Leonard; and, 
springing from the side of Tenant, he added, in a loud 
voice, " I am sorry you add hypocrisy to slander in this 
way ! " 

"Slander!" said Tenant, with a look of genuine 
surprise ; " slander, James ! No ; of that, at all events, 
I am incapable. Charge me with anything but that 
Satanic abomination! I could almost willingly lie 
under the imputation of any other vice than that of the 
mean, cowardly, vile, dastardly one of slandering a 
fellow-creature. James, it is a He !" 

Leonard was surprised in turn at this earnest pro- 
testation. 

" But you have not heard what it was," said he. 

"Nor do I wish," replied Tenant. 

" But perhaps " 

" No, there is no perhaps in the case. My memory 
requires no awakening. This is not a case for memory 
at all. It belongs to the great law of morality ; and I 
am — thanks- to my Teacher! — morally incapable of 
speaking falsely against any human being." 

"This is strange," said Leonard, perplexed. "Did 
you never undermine my character to Hatonby ?" 

Tenant replied not. 

"Well, then, to put the question in another form 
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(for I see you won't deign a reply to it in this), did you 
ever speak of me at all to Hatonby ?" 

" Who is Hatonby V ' 

" You do not know him ?" 

" No ; never heard the name before/' 

" Then/' shouted poor James Leonard, with a terrific 
oath, "I am befooled, as well as betrayed, by the 
villains who have plunged me in ruin. O for vengeance! 
I shall have it, though I perish in the attempt !" 

Seeing his extreme agitation, which was evidently 
too much for his emaciated form, Tenant went up to 
him, took his hand kindly, and said in a soothing voice, 
" James, my old friend, a fearful oath has, to my deep 
sorrow, passed your lips. Let me hope it is for the first 
and the last time. Come now, let us have a quiet walk ; 
or, what is better, let us sit on the soft grass and have a 
little conversation. You are excited, and you have 
excited me. A little calm reflection will do us both 
good/' So saying he sat down, and his companion 
followed his example. Two or three minutes passed in 
silence, which was broken by Tenant, saying, — 

" Enow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong." 

w That," slowly remarked Leonard, " looks very well 
in poetry ; but to suffer in body, mind, and reputation, 
does not appear to me the way to grow strong." 

" Does not discipline purify ? and is not purity the 
secret of strength ? " asked Tenant. 

"That is all very well in theory," was the reply. 
" It will do as a text for moralists and gentlemen who 
have nothing to do but ride the hobby of speculation ; 
but when it comes to their own case, or to actual per- 
sonal experience, I suspect it will be found wanting. 
A review, in a fine summer day, is an imposing spec- 
tacle; but the carnage and horrors of a battle-field, 
where the living, the dying, and the dead, are mingled 
in indiscriminate confusion, present the war-trade in 
quite a different aspect. Had you gone through my 
experience during the last twelve months, I think your 
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fine theory would not have much to say for itself by 
this time. I have lost employment, character, health, 
peace, friends, parents, everything! Discipline in- 
deed ! " 

" Believe me," said Tenant, "I am distressed to 
hear all this. But what do you mean by saying you 
have lost your parents ? " 

" Oh ! like the rest, they got tired of me, and " 

He left the sentence unfinished, and Tenant felt that 
it was unnecessary to pursue the question. It was but 
too clear that the chosen guide of poor James Leonard 
had led him into dangerous places, through dark ravines, 
and over great moral glaciers, where he had stumbled 
and fallen to his hurt. Tenant was not the best coun- 
sellor under such circumstances. His inconsistency, 
and the perilous experiment he had made, had greatly 
weakened the moral power which would otherwise have 
accompanied his clear intellect. He felt this keenly at 
the moment under review, and almost wished he had 
never met the poor wanderer beside him. This wish, 
however, was in vain ; and as he had a generous spirit, 
he resolved, if possible, to do something for the unhappy 
young man who had, like the prodigal, "spent all/' 
but, unlike the prodigal, had not " come to himself," 
and said, "I will arise and go to my father." Under 
the strength of this resolution, he said, — 

" Now, James, what can I do for you ? Tell me. I 
want to serve you. And though I am only a poor 
literary man, trying to live by my pen, and submitting 
to fault-finding publishers and censorious editors with 
the best grace I can, it will be hard indeed if I do not 
succeed some way in helping you. Do, then, candidly 
let me know what you wish*" 

" I wish I was that labourer who carries his pickaxe 
so cheerfully ! " 

" He has his troubles too, Leonard, depend upon it. 
Every man has. Man is born to trouble " 

" Ay, so I have heard," said Leonard, quickly, " and 
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I want to know why. What evil did I do before I 
was born, that I was doomed to a life of trouble ? If 
you will explain this to me I shall thank you. 1 ' 

Tenant saw in a moment how the matter stood. He 
had fancied, and now he felt certain, that Leonard had 
been associating with infidels of the lowest class, and 
that, by adopting their disastrous sentiments, he had 
brought himself to his present melancholy condition. 
He therefore thought it prudent to avoid controversy, 
and to attempt applying the soothing influence of hope 
— hope for Leonard, and hope for the world. He 
said, — 

"I tell you frankly, James, that you may ask a. 
thousand questions which I cannot answer, cannot even 
try to answer, except we take advantage of the light of 
revelation. Even then, granting that both parties 
agree that it is revelation, there are many things that 
cannot be solved, great difficulties that cannot be 
overcome." 

" What, then, is the use of revelation, so called ? " 

" The use of it is to hold out a light infinitely superior 
to that of human reason, and to teach us to live by 
faith in a good God. If it did nothing more than this, 
that is, just inform us that the Creator is good, and ask 
us to trust in Him, believing that He will ultimately 
make all crooked things straight, and rough places plain, 
it would be a great boon to a suffering world. Mean- 
time, we cannot deny that we bring many of our troubles 
upon ourselves, and that the light of reason can neither 
keep us from them nor deliver us out of them. Still, 
it is clear that the world wants something, I do not 
know what, but something which it has not, does not 
understand, and cannot name/' 

Tenant was right. Thus far he had the advantage of 
Leonard ; but he did not fully understand the great 
remedy for the sufferings of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TRUTH TRIUMPHANT. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH — THE GREAT PHILANTHROPIST — SOVEREIGNTY 
OF THE FIRST MAN — THE BROKEN SCEPTRE — THE SETTLED 
PURPOSE — FRUITLESS EXERTIONS TO SUBDUE THE WORLD — 
HEROES OF HISTORY — TRUTH UNIVERSAL — UTTERANCES OF 
SCRIPTURE ON THE SUBJECT — MAN PRE-EMINENT — "EVERY 
MAN," WHAT DO THE WORDS MEAN? — AN IMMORTAL KING — 
JEWISH INTERPRETATIONS — IRRESPONSIBLE DESPOTS — THE 
PROPER QUALIFICATIONS. 

Evert real Christian desires that his Master may be 
honoured. To live by His grace, according to His 
will, and for the promotion of His glory, is felt to be 
the great business and solid joy of existence. 

" I live in pleasure when I live to Thee," * is the senti- 
ment of the heart, confirmed by the experience of the 
life* The perfection of the Bedeemer's character as 
Son of man, and the fulness of his deity as Son 
of God — the reality of his sacrifice as the medium 
through which Jehovah can honourably justify the 
penitent — the success of his mediation as the High 
Priest of Christianity — his claim over the conscience, 

* Doddridge. 
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and supremacy over the church — the guilt consequently 
involved in every act of opposition to his will — and his 
right to reward or punish moral agents, seeing that he 
is the appointed Judge of mankind — are facts or doc- 
trines for which every such man will earnestly contend. 
To give up one of them would be a violation of personal 
conviction, and a dishonour to his Lord. Entering, as 
they do, into the very essence of the Christian faith, 
none of these points may be surrendered. They con- 
stitute a whole, so that their symmetry would be 
marred were one of them displaced. They are things 
"most surely believed among us;" not some of them, 
but all ; not a part, but the entire series. We may not 
all see them in the same strong light, but we all see 
them as the verities of revelation. All Christians may 
not be equally moved by their grandeur, but all feel 
that they are essentially important. We may differ in 
the breadth of our views, but we are viewing the same 
thing even when we differ. And we may not be agreed 
respecting the mode and subjects of certain Christian 
ordinances, but we are agreed that these ordinances 
exist and are to be observed, just for the same reason 
that leads us to hold the foregoing propositions, namely, 
the honour of our Lord. 

But whilst every real Christian believes and main- 
tains all this, and cannot do less without treachery, 
the Christian, whose intelligence has been matured 
by earnest study of the Scriptures, finds that there are 
many other truths concerning his Lord presented to 
his belief. He finds that while Jesus is Head of the 
church, he is also the Head of all principality and 
power ; that while he is the Master of the brethren that 
believe, he is also Lord of all; that while he is the 
centre of union to the household of God, he is also 
the source of authority over the family of man ; and 
that while specially the Saviour of them that believe, 
there is an important sense in which he is the Saviour 
of all men. The blessings flowing from the mediation 
of Christ to regenerated men as individuals, and to the 
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collective church as a body, do not include all the 
services which he has rendered to humanity as such, 
and to the world in which humanity has its birth and 
local residence. The grace that attracts to his service, 
and the intellectual and moral gifts which he bestows 
on those who consecrate themselves to him, distinguish 
and beautify the sacred inclosure, but the adjoining terri- 
tories are his also. The cultivated garden demonstrates 
his kindness and care, but the wild wastes form part of 
his property too. Over the temple he reigns in the 
mild radiance of Divine love, but the fields that stretch 
around are likewise part of his royal inheritance. His 
Spirit whispers hope in the recesses of the heart that loves 
him, but death is doomed by him too. Satan is under 
his heel, shortly to be crushed for ever, and his sceptre 
shall shortly sway over the great globe itself. He is, in a 
word, by appointment of the Father, by his peculiar rela- 
tion to man, and by virtue of his immutable character 
and transcendent deeds, anointed Universal Kino, the 
Gospel of whose kingdom must yet be preached to 
every creature. 

God is not unfaithful to forget the work and labour 
of love of this Great Philanthropist ; and as he alone, of 
all that ever trod the earth in human form, is in every 
respect qualified to wield the sceptre of united and 
universal empire, for Him it is reserved, to Him it shall 
be given, and let all the nations under heaven shout 
" Amen !" The prophet's splendid vision must one day 
become a fact, in all its fulness and in all its literal gran- 
deur : " There was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed/' 

The historian of creation having given a condensed 
but most suggestive narrative of the process by which 
the Almighty Creator formed and furnished this earth 
for its destined tenant, proceeds thus : " And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: 

x 
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and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the oattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he. him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and God 
.said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it : and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
•every living thing that moveth upon the earth." Here 
was sovereignty the most complete. Here was a 
dominion of wonderful extent and boundless wealth. 
.Thus on the head of our noble ancestor, as he stood 
erect in the image of bis Maker, was placed a crown 
of magnificent royalty. And thus in his strong right 
hand was placed a sceptre, which he could point to the 
air, the ocean, and the earth, and say, " These three are 
mine!" Everything was placed at his entire disposal, 
and under his command. Nothing was withheld that 
the great globe, laughing in the luxuriance of youth, 
beauty, and fertility, contained, save the fruit of a 
single tree, which was excepted only as a test of loyalty 
and obedience to the Divine Donor. And to crown all, 
and to give us the idea of perfection in all that be- 
longed to this vast sovereignty, the historian adds, 
" God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good." Everything was not only good, but 
" very good." The size and form of the earth were 
perfect. Its adaptation to man and the inferior crea- 
tures was worthy of infinite wisdom. Its place in the 
heavens was exactly where it should be. Its seasons, 
laws, and climates were the result of perfect knowledge 
and beneficence acting in harmony. The Sovereign 
man was happy. The beasts of the earth and the birds 
of the air were harmless and happy too. They feared 
no foe in man, and man no foe in them. He feared no 
lion in his path, no deadly snake among the shrubs and 
flowers of his garden, and no eagle to clutch a lamb 
from his gambolling flock. No thorn pierced his hand, 
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no brier tore his flesh, and no pestilential atmosphere 
injured his health. The angels came to congratulate 
him, the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. 

But did this state of things continue? Did men 
"know their happiness, and persevere upright?" Did 
the appointed monarch of the new-made earth — " an- 
other heaven, from Heaven-gate not far " — continue to 
wield his mighty sceptre, and transfer it unbroken to 
his sons ? Alas ! no. For the man who was thus 
crowned with glory and honour, and made to have 
dominion over the works of God's hands, fell from 
his high estate, and, like a dethroned monarch, was 
expelled from the Eden palace, which his Creator had 
built and furnished for his use. All nature felt the 
shock of that disgraceful and utterly inexcusable fail ; 
and the fugitive king soon discovered, to his dismay, 
that beast, bird, and reptile, were alienated from him 
and from each other; that mutual fear and ferocity 
had distracted the former peaceful relations of the 
lower animals ; and that the wolf and the lamb, the 
leopard and the kid, the cow and the bear, no longer 
fed together beneath the shade of luxuriant forests, or 
on the green and open vale. Disorder was everywhere 
apparent. A panic had seized the young and beautiful 
creation. The strong preyed upon the weak. The blood 
of animals stained the grass and the flowers of the field. 
The serpent crushed its victim in its folds. The wolf 
tore the bleating lamb. The eagle darted on its flying 
prey. The forest trembled with the roar of the Hon. 
Poison rushed from the reptile's fangs. A dark curse 
fell upon the ground. Thorns, thistles, and noxious 
weeds sprang from the soil ; and the poor wandering 
man, now mortal, goes forth to toil for existence with 
sweat upon his face, a dread load upon his heart, and a 
worm in his quivering conscience. Terrible catastrophe ! 
Well might Adam in bitterness exclaim, — 

" Fair patrimony 
That I must leave ye, sonB ! Oh! were I able 
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To waste it all myself, and leave ye none ! 
So disinherited how would ye bless 
Me, now your curse ! " 

And weir might he cry, in anguish of spirit, — 

" Conscience ! into what abyss of fears 
And horrors hast thou driven me, out of which 
I find no way, from deep to deeper plunged ! " 

But like the sudden arrival of a royal reprieve to the 
criminal who is being led forth to execution ; or a fast- 
sailing ship bounding over the waves to the rescue of a 
perishing crew ; or a fire-escape placed at the window 
of a burning house ; or the uprising of a brilliant sun 
after a night of tempest and desolation ; so appears on 
the horizon of humanity the revelation of life and hope 
from the God of heaven. His purposes cannot be de- 
feated. His plans cannot be counteracted even by the 
deep artifice of that Old Serpent, since called the Devil 
and Satan, who practised a lie in Paradise, and was 
believed. And his original will with respect to this 
world, whatever that will was, remains to this hour un- 
altered, notwithstanding the lamentable chapter in the 
early history of man, and the unnumbered calamities 
that have formed its sequel. Nay, men themselves, if 
they would but comply with the requirements of that 
most gracious Kevelation, would find that, so far from 
losing all, God has, in infinite wisdom and mercy, taken 
occasion from these calamities to raise them to a higher 
position than the sinless Adam occupied, and to crown 
them with greater glorythan ever encircled his brow. 
So rich is His grace, so astonishing His wisdom, so un- 
fathomable His purposes, that the mortal may become 
immortal, the sinner holy, the rebel loyal, the wretched 
happy, and the poor a joint heir with Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam, that " Greater Man," who restores peni- 
tent sinners to God, and gives to them a better 
Paradise than that from which the first man was ex- 
pelled. 

This revelation distinctly explains how we have lost 
holiness, happiness, character, and power; and with 
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equal distinctness teaches how they may all be re- 
covered ; and, in accordance with what seems a settled 
law of God, namely, rising from the lower to the higher, 
and compelling evil to subserve the interests of ultimate 
good, a greater amount of these lost things is held out 
in prospect to the loyal and obedient man than that of 
which the introduction of evil has deprived him. Of 
course this very extraordinary fact is to be traced ex- 
clusively to the grace of God, as manifested in and 
through Jesus Christ. And the medium selected, or 
the channel of this divine beneficence, is itself the 
pledge of the restitution of all things. In other words, 
if Jesus Christ be the medium of spiritual and eternal 
salvation to all who believe, he is also the anointed 
King on whose head the crown of empire has been 
placed, and to whose hand the sceptre has been intrusted 
which Adam was unworthy to hold. " The heaven, 
even the heavens, are the Lord's ; but the earth hath he 
given to the children of men." This grant has not been 
revoked. The purpose of God must be realised. But 
how ? It is clear enough, as Paul says, when throwing 
a new and surprising light upon the eighth Psalm, that 
we see not yet all things put under man. He still toils 
and struggles for victory, as if he had an intuitive 
perception of lost power, and was determined to regain 
it. But he is met at every step with tremendous diffi- 
culties, and, even when he thinks he has made a little 
progress, he is suddenly confronted by some insurmount- 
able barrier. All his medical skill cannot conquer the 
devouring pestilence, nor end the reign of death. He 
cannot heal the plague-infested shores of Africa, nor 
travel its deserts without constant jeopardy from the 
rushing simoom. So far has he been from taming the 
ferocious denizens of the jungle and the wilderness, that 
when at much risk he secures a few of them, they are 
placed in iron cages in his zoological gardens, to gratify 
the gaze of the curious spectator. There they are, still 
untamed, impatiently pacing their dens, or chafing the 
iron gratings, as if saying in the plainest language that 
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man's sovereignty is disputed and denied. The howl of 
the tiger, and the roar of the lion, and the hiss of the 
serpent, are a protest against the assumed dominion of 
man. Age after age rolls away before he even knows 
the extent of the globe he inhabits ; and there is every 
reason to believe that there are large islands and mighty 
regions on which the eye of civilisation has not yet 
fallen. There are millions of acres totally uncultivated, 
though nations are frequently pressed for the necessary 
article of bread. The majority of the race are the 
children of toil and poverty, though there are continents 
of gold waiting to be exhumed. Though nearly six 
thousand years have passed away since the creation of 
Adam, it was only yesterday that this abundance of the 
precious metals was discovered. In civilised cities, such 
as London, where the eye rests everywhere on signs of 
ease, elegance, comfort, and prosperity, corroding care- 
is eating out the hearts of the people, and employers 
and employed toil from morning till night in the fetters 
of a perpetual slavery, and in many cases cannot retain 
commercial solvency, or provide education and bread 
for their families, whilst the ten thousand haunts of 
misery and vice proclaim emphatically that man,, 
instead of having /things undAim, bW 
the dire dominion of "adultery, fornication, unclean— 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance,, 
emulations, wrath, strife, sedition, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like." A 
nation boasts its sovereignty of the sea, and loses, 
annually in its unfathomable caves thousands of 
its countrymen; takes two centuries in solving the 
problem whether a communication through the Polar 
seas exists between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; 
loses precious treasures and still more precious life in 
trying to answer this question ; and at last, when an 
affirmative reply was obtained the other day, the long- 
sought discovery is absolutely worthless, for the islands 
of ice that eternally float there bid defiance to all the 
naval skill of man. No, "we see not yet all things 
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put under him.' 1 A few men, such as the Caesars, the 
Alexanders, and the Napoleons of history, have tried 
to reach universal empire ; but their object was, instead 
of making their fellow-men their fellow-heirs, to crush* 
under their feet all the inhabitants of the earth, and to 
raise a throne of intolerable despotism on the ruins of 
empires, and the blood of murdered nations. But of 
course they succeeded not. This is not the kind of 
sovereignty which accords with the purpose of God. 
Having slain millions of their fellow-men, they too fell 
amidst the execrations of widows and orphans, and the 
praises of a few babblers who have handed them down to 
posterity as "heroes!" The truth is, no mere man 
is fit for the office of universal ruler over this great 
world, and the desire which ambition has nursed to 
obtain it has been but a delicious dream; yet it is 
evident that man's supremacy over the earth is intended, 
and we wish to show from die light of Revelation how 
this divine intention will be realised. 

Pour great empires have successively risen upon the 
earth— the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman — in strict accordance with ancient pro- 
phecy. The last of them is now drawing to its end in 
its divided state of kingdoms. But a fifth is predicted, 
which is to be in extent and duration far greater than 
either of the preceding four, and in its laws and cha- 
racteristics essentially different from, and infinitely 
superior to, them all. It is to be ruled over by One in 
our nature, but possessing none of our infirmities, and 
liable to none of our mistakes. In the days of His 
dominion the righteous are to flourish ; war, cruelty, and 
oppression are to be unknown ; and peace, brotherhood, 
liberty, justice, and joy, are to prosper in the earth. 
Wisdom and knowledge are to be the stability of His 
times. Intellect will then rise to a height she never 
reached before, without being bewildered by profitless 
speculations,, or blinded by an irrational and ungodly 
infidelity ; and men will be at last possessors of a dignity 
and power, a nobility and virtue, a godliness and truth,. 
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such as they never had before in the history of the 
world. And all this will be in consequence of the 
character and supremacy of Him that shall rise to rule 
over them. Bad government has been the complaint of 
nations time out of mind. Bad government is the 
complaint of nations still. The complaint is founded in 
bitter experience and unquestionable truth. " The rights 
of the people," has been the rallying cry of many a san- 
guinary revolution, and when the revolution was effected, 
the people soon found themselves as far from their rights 
as before. And so will it be, O ye peoples and nations 
of the earth, until the Universal King shall take to 
Himself His great power and reign. Ye comprehend 
not what your real rights are ; and if ye did, ye are not 
yet in a state to use them ; or rather if ye did, ye 
would turn your eyes to heaven, and look, and perhaps, 
pray for the return of the true Sovereign. The throne, 
of iniquity, which frameth mischief by a law, can have no 
fellowship with Him. The purpose, therefore, has been 
announced: "I will shake the heavens and the earth ; 
and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and I will 
destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the heathen ; 
and I will overthrow the chariots, and those that ride in 
them ; and the horses and their riders shall come down, 
every one by the sword of his brother." " I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it : and it shall be no more 
until He come whose right it is; and I will give it 
him." "See that ye refuse not him that speaketh," 
writes the Apostle; "for if they escaped not who 
refused him that spake on earth, much more shall not 
we escape, if we turn away from Him that speaketh 
from heaven: whose voice then shook the earth; but 
now He hath promised, saying, Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, 
Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. Wherefore 
we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let us 
have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
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reverence and godly fear : for our God is a consuming 
fire/' The King of this strong, immoveable, and per- 
manent kingdom, which is to succeed the kingdoms that 
have all been subject to revolutions, is Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

Concerning His qualifications for this pre-eminent 
authority, we have more than faith to instruct us ; we 
have undoubted fact ; and fact, too, of the most com- 
plete and satisfactory kind. Take first His present 
position. We see not yet all things put under man, as 
David had affirmed, writes Paul; but we see Jesus, 
" who was made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour; 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man ;" or, to arrange these thoughts according to 
our mode of speaking, we see Jesus, who was made a 
little while lower than the angels, on account of the 
suffering of death, and having by the grace of God 
tasted death for every man, crowned with glory and 
honour. This reading accords both with the fact and 
with other Scriptures. Jesus is now superior to the 
angels, so that he was only a little while lower than 
they. He was not crowned with glory and honour, as 
man, until he had tasted death for every man. And 
the glory and honour with which He is crowned was on 
account of, or as a reward for, His voluntary sufferings 
unto the death. Hence we read, " Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God : but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of man : and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore, God also hath 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is 
above every name : that at the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of beings in heaven, and beings in 
earth, and beings under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
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glory of God the Father." Again, "He raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come: and hath put all things under his feet, 
and gave him to be the head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all." Thus, then, we see not yet all 
things put under man, but we see all things virtually 
put under Jesus, the Son of man, man's representative, 
man's Lord. The eighth Psalm is, therefore, not narra- 
tive, but prophecy; and it will be literally fulfilled 
when all things shall be actually put under Christ, 
and when the song shall be sung, " O Lord, our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the earth ! " . The 
Apostle sees, in the present position of Jesus Christ, the 
pledge of his universal dominion and of the fulfilment 
of the Father's design to give man pre-eminence, in the 
person of his Lord, over all mundane things. We have 
lost our supremacy, and have to fight every inch of our 
way. We have to toil with the* earth before it will yield 
us bread and water. We have to struggle for our lives 
against countless- diseases. We wrestle every hour against 
death itself, and at last it conquers. Our general supre- 
macy over the world, the beast of the field, the bird of 
the air, and the fish of the sea, is maintained only at 
great hazards and by great exertion. We require all the 
aid of skill, understanding, energy, art, science, and gold,, 
to maintain our precarious and constantly disputed 
power ; and, even if we had everything else in perfect 
subordination, we cannot cast out Satan, we cannot put 
an end to death. But we lift our eyes to the heavens, 
and by faith see One who took part of flesh and 
blood — laid hold of our nature — that through death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil. So completely has he done this, and so* 
certain, consequently, is the resurrection of all men r 
that Paul expressly says, "Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
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hath abolished death." The resurrection will be the 
triumphant proof that death is abolished, and the power 
of Satan for ever destroyed. And the position of Jesus 
in heaven, who was dead and is alive again, and alive in 
our nature, is so positive an evidence of this, that we 
may triumphantly cry by anticipation, " It is done ! " 
Concerning the much-controverted expression, " That 
he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man," we wish to offer an opinion which, if it be the 
true one, will most materially strengthen the argument. 
Calvinism and Arminianism may stand or rail upon their 
own merits respectively ; but " the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever," and we want no creed but it. The 
respective advocates of these theological systems have 
often pressed into their service passages of Scripture 
which have nothing to do with either, and it is our con- 
viction that this is one of them. We do not think it 
refers to the salvation of men from sin at all. " Should 
taste death for every man " is a perfectly correct transla- 
tion. The plain and only meaning of the language i» 
every man, each, all. The advocate of a limited atone- 
ment has no right to qualify the phrase by saying every 
elect man ; the advocate of a general atonement has no 
right to say Christ died for all, but all will not be saved ; 
for he thus makes Christ do a superfluous thing, and in 
effect represents his work as a partial failure ; and the 
UniversaList has no right to say all will be saved hereafter, 
for the whole testimony of Scripture is most decidedly 
against any such theory. On the one hand, then, we do 
not believe that all men are, or ever will be, saved with 
an eternal salvation, and, on the other, we do not believe 
that Christ did a superfluous thing, or that in any con- 
ceivable way his work was a partial failure ; and yet we* 
most firmly believe the statement before us, " He tasted 
death for every man ; " because we think it means that, 
in consequence of the Redeemer's universal supremacy 
as the second Adam, and in consequence of his purpose 
entirely to abolish death, he tatted death for every man 
that he might secure an universal resurrection* We eon- 
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sider the statements, " He tasted death for every man/ 9 
and " As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive/' as teaching precisely the same thing, namely, 
that as we all inherit physical death from the first Adam, 
so we shall all be raised from the grave by the second ; 
and that in this sense the, whole human family are 
connected both with Adam and Jesus. This expo- 
sition accords well with the context, the object of 
which is to show the superiority of Jesus over angels 
and men, over Satan and death, and to prove that 
He is crowned with glory and honour, and set over 
the works of God's hands ; and we need not say that it 
sheds light on many passages of Scripture which have 
long perplexed the advocates of certain theological 
systems. But as we have never seen this interpretation, 
nor even heard of it, we give it simply as the result of 
personal study and conviction. The redemption effected 
by Christ does appear to us to have two aspects — one 
relating to the soul of every believer — a redemption 
from sin ; the other relating to the body of every 
human being — a redemption from the grave. The 
former extends to the many sons whom he is bringing 
to glory; the latter extends to the race, and accords 
with his purpose utterly to remove death from the 
world, in accordance with the decree, " 1 will ransom 
them from the power of the grave ; I will redeem them 
from death : O death, I will be thy plagues ; O 'grave, 
I will be thy destruction : repentance shall be hid from 
mine eyes." 

Jesus is qualified to rule mankind, because he is 
immortal. If any mortal man were to grasp the sceptre 
of the whole earth — if it were really possible that such 
should be the case — how long would his sovereignty 
continue? At any hour it might terminate by the 
stroke of death, without any guarantee that his suc- 
cessor should be able to hold the reins of such a govern- 
ment for a single day. But a King who cannot die, 
and who has all in subjection under him, has a quali- 
fication that no one else can have. 
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The perfect righteousness of his character qualifies 
Jesus to give law to the world. Terrible have been 
the sufferings of nations from the injustice, cruelty, 
and tyranny of kings. Irresponsible despots, having 
the lives and property of their subjects at their disposal, 
have caused such agony, that the hand of the regicide 
has been deemed the hand of a saviour. The death of 
the oppressor, either natural or by violence, has often 
been the only hope of the down-trodden people, and 
even that was a source of hope only in cases where it 
held out the prospect of a change of dynasty or revo- 
lution. Just for the sake of illustration, suppose some 
royal tyrant the crowned monarch of the whole world, 
and that from the rising to the setting of the sun all 
peoples were entirely subject, in soul, body, and pro- 
perty, to his imperial will. Why, the very thought 
makes one's flesh creep, and makes one thank God that 
for the present, at least, the earth is divided into many 
empires, kingdoms, and republics. Some of them, 
thanks be to God, can consequently breathe unbidden, 
and think aloud, and call their persons and property 
their own. God had great mercy in store for mankind 
when he confounded their language at Babel, and con- 
sequently scattered them abroad on the face of the 
earth, so as to make a universal empire under any im- 
perfect man totally impossible. But all this was but 
provisional. He has greater mercy still in store for 
men, when he will destroy all local oppression, by 
uniting all nations under the one sceptre of the per- 
fectly righteous, just, merciful, and benign Jesus. His 
ever-blessed name is the sure pledge that His reign 
will literally justify those glowing encomiums which 
the seers of Israel and Judah pass upon it. He will 
not oppress the poor, nor wrest righteousness in the 
judgment seat. His executive will never do violence to 
the interests of truth and equity. Men will not cry 
for more liberty when all shall be his loyal subjects. 
No such word as slavery will be known then. No 
widow will continue to urge an unjust judge to 
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avenge her of her adversary. Revolution will not 
be needed ; for there will be no desire to change 
either the Baler or the mode of government for an- 
other. Hear one testimony to prove this truth : — 
"And there. shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots : and 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord : and shall make him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord : and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing 
of his ears : but with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth : 
and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf, and the young lion, and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones 
shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking .child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice's den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea." What a sublimely beautiful anticipa- 
tion is this! And how earnestly should we long for 
the time when the scenes predicted shall be realised 
in fact beneath these smiling heavens ! The day will 
come, though sceptics sneer, and worldlings laugh, and 
Christians doubt. The day will come, for the prophets 
of God saw it in vision, and have pictured its leading 
features on the enduring page. The day will come, for 
the world needs such a sovereign Ruler as Jesus ; and 
the Father hath appointed him to judge the world in 
righteousness, because He is the Son of man. The day 
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will come, for the righteous Lord is only waiting for 
the times which the Father hath put in His own 
power. The day will come ; the souls of the martyrs 
are expecting it ; the dead in Christ are waiting for it ; 
the children of God are looking for it; the seed of 
Abraham are anticipating it ; all creation is groaning 
for it ; the powers of evil dread it ; and the adversary 
is filled with wrath because he knows it will shortly 
burst upon the world, and end his power for ever ! 

Finally, we have evidence in what He has already 
done, that our Lord is qualified for universal empire. 
He is no untried Prince. Multitudes, both in heaven 
and on earth, have known him long, and love him 
much, and trust him entirely. Many have laid down 
their lives for his sake, and many now living are 
ready to do the same thing at a moment's call. But 
this they would not do if there were the shadow of a 
doubt left respecting who and what he is. His history 
is before the world, and men have read it through 
revolving centuries; and generation after generation 
has taken it up, and admired the marvellous narrative. 
Congregations of people in many lands, and in every 
generation for the last eighteen hundred years, have 
associated together, and adopted the name of " Christ," 
and voluntarily pledged themselves to his cause, whether 
it should lead them through good or through evil report, 
and have chosen of their brethren to teach and to preach 
His doctrine, and publicly to worship him as their 
common Saviour and Prince. The maintenance of His 
authority and ordinances, the diffusion of His truth, 
and the circulation of His history, whatever the cost, 
the risk, or the danger, have been their objects. They 
were satisfied that all this was a duty, and they felt it 
both a pleasure and an honour. He had done so much 
for them, that they could not do less for Him. He had 
done so much for the world at large, that they wished 
all its inhabitants to hear the joyful news. He had, for 
the first time in the history of mankind, perfectly kept 
God's holy law — magnified it in the sight of heaven 
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and earth — redeemed men from its curse— brought in 
everlasting righteousness — set his heel upon the head 
of the serpent that deceived and overthrew the parents 
of the race — exhibited eternal truth in all its native 
brilliance and healing power — voluntarily suffered un- 
exampled sorrows, and submitted to a vicarious death — 
and proved His right to bear the majestic name of the 
Resurrection and the Life, by conquering death in its 
dark dominions, and rising from the dead on the morn- 
ing of the third day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

"A STRANGE COINCIDENCE" — A DIALOGUE — c< BREACH OF CONFI- 
DENCE " — A SHREWD WIFE — THE u BARRISTER AND GOVERNESS "' 
— OUR HERO WANTED — SIR. ALRIDGE AND ALFRED— GENEROSITY 
AND GRATITUDE — BEAUTIFUL DOMESTIC SCENE— THE " ONE- 
THING" — SACRED 8IGHTS— THE MARRIAGE FEAST — SOCIAL 
AFFECTION8 — ASHBY IN OFFICE — TENANT PLEADING FORT 
LEONARD — FETTER LANE — THE "MARINE STORE" — LEONARD'S 
LODGINGS — TEARS, BLESSED TEARS !— THE NEW SUIT — ALFRED* 
AND HIS EMPLOYER— THE LETTER TO BATH— THE BIBLE IK 
THE WINDOW — THE RESULT. 

For some cause or other, which it is hardly necessary 
to investigate, Mr. Alridge was a more frequent visitor 
at the house of Mr. Gregory, after the event noticed at 
the close of the eleventh chapter, than he had been 
before. And it almost invariably happened, too, by " a 
strange coincidence," that Miss Lanton was there at 
the same time. He went to see his old friend Mr. 
Gregory, and she to visit her young friends, the Misses 
Gregory. Sometimes the whole party, including the 
life of the household, the loving-hearted Mrs. Gregory, 
had a drive or a walk together, and at other times it 
happened that Mr. Alridge and Miss Lanton had a quiet 
stroll by themselves. The meaning of these quiet walks 
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was perfectly understood by all the members of the 
family. 

" She will not consent to marry him, I think/' said 
Mr. Gregory to his wife, on one of those occasions. 

" Why not, dear ? " 

"Because, with all his virtues, there is one thing 
wanting, which she deems the pearl of great price." 

" Are you quite sure that it is wanting ? " asked Mrs. 
Gregory, with a happy and meaning smile. 

" Nothing," he replied, " would give me greater joy 
than evidence that it is not. Haare you, my love, any 
reason to think that he has begun to think seriously of 
the claims of religion on his personal submission ? 
Speak, if you have, as it would greatly gladden me." 

"I know full well that Maria will never give her 
hand to a man who has not given his heart to the 
Saviour. That is certain ; and he knows it " 

" Yes, ye»; but what has that to do with it ? He is not 
the man to pretend to be what he is not from conviction." 

" You are right, dear ; and when I couple that fact 
with one or two others which I happen to know, my 
hope of Mr. Alridge's speedy decision is strong; very 
strong ; nay, I will venture to say that he is already at 
the feet of the Holy Teacher, learning lessons daily. I 
know that the sweetness of Maria's disposition, the 
purity of her heart, and the lovely simplicity of her 
manners, have had a strong effect upon him. She says 
little about it, but he sees that her religion must be a 
lovely and a beautiful thing, and he has. said that he. 
would like to feel as she does on that great subject." 

" Said that ? When 2 " 

" More than two months ago." 

" But, my love, is it not a breach of confidence to 
tell me that? " asked Mr. Gregory,. smiling. 

" No, if your statement that you and I are one be 
true," pleasantly replied his wife. 

" Well," said he, "this is good news ! How I should 
rejoice to look upon William Alridge as a brother in 
Christ ! " 
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" I also know — and Maria is not the source of my 
information — that he reads the Bible daily, that he has 
left off going to the theatre, that he has forsaken the 
Puseyite church, and that he now regularly hears 
evangelical ministers, sometimes in the Church of 
England, and sometimes among Dissenters. Now, my 
dear, what say you to all that ? " 

" Say ! " replied Mr. Gregory, affectionately embracing 
his wife ; " I say it is one of the many happy things you 
have said to me, and with which you have made my 
life* so happy, amidst the cares of business and other 
trials." 

At this moment he looked through the window, and,, 
turning to Mrs. Gregory, said, — 

" Here come the barrister and the governess ; I hope 
they have had a pleasant walk." 

" Ask them," suggested Mrs. G-. 

There seemed an agreeable excitement on their coun- 
tenances when they entered. 

"I hope you have enjoyed your walk," said Mr. 
Gregory. 

" Amazingly ! " replied Alridge ; " but, of course, I 
speak only for myidf" glancing towards Miss Lanton. 

"Oh, it is very pleasant such an evening as this," 
said she, with a sweet smile ; " the air is so refreshing, 
and the flowers are so beautiful." 

" And when the company is also agreeable," hinted 
Gregory, "it adds to the pleasure, does it not, Miss 
Lanton?" 

" Why, sir, of course it does," she replied with a smile 
and a faint blush. 

" Gregory, I want to speak with you," said Alridge ; 
and the gentlemen stepped into another room. 

" Where/' said the latter, " is the young man who— 
who told you of — who found Miss Lanton so ill?" 

"My dear friend," replied Gregory, "you do not 
speak in that style at the bar, do you ? But to your 
question : he is still pursuing his humble, but holy work, 
of trying to enlighten the ignorant and save the lost." 
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"What is his name?" 

" Ashby." 

" How much has he by way of salary ?" 

Mr. Gregory told him. 

" Could you send your servant for him ? You will 
much oblige me. I want to see him/' 

Mr. Gregory rang for his servant, who, on entering, 
was requested to go to Ashby's lodgings with his 
master's respects, and to say that he should be glad 
to see him as speedily as convenient. When the servant 
had departed Mr. Alridge said, — 

"My dear friend, I hope you will not think this 
wrong. I really have a strong desire to see that young 
man; and, if I can, do something for him. He has 

been the means of saving one who " He paused, 

as if he had forgotten what he meant to say. 

" One who deserved to be saved, you would say," 
suggested his friend. 

" Thank you," said he, " for coming to my aid. It 
is only characteristic. ,, 

" But," remarked Mr. Gregory, " if Alfred the 
Scripture Reader is to be rewarded thus — a proposition 
to which I have no objection — what am I to have ? 
That is a serious question for your consideration, is it 
not?" 

" Very ! " replied Alridge, laughing. . " It shall 
receive due attention, fear not ! What are Ashby's 
manners?" 

" Those of a Christian gentleman, though in a humble 
walk of life." 

" Have you seen his handwriting ? " 

" Repeatedly, and very good it is." 

"Have you full confidence in his judgment and 
prudence?" 

" Entire. So much so that I have often regretted 
not having it in my power to give him a situation re- 
quiring the exercise of these qualifications. But he is 
so much devoted to his work, and so ' content with his 
—'votes,' that I had nothing to offer him which he would 
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have thought a sufficient inducement to leave it. He is 
one of the firmest believers in a constant and special 
Providence that I ever knew." 

" Thank you," said the other. " That is a grand 
doctrine, and must be very consolatory to those who 
feel its influence." 

Never before had Mr. Gregory heard Mr. Alridge 
make a remark of this kind. He felt a thrill of plea- 
sure, therefore, and, combining it with what his wife 
had told him a few minutes before, and with Mr. 
Alridge's desire to see and benefit Ashby, he could not 
fail to cherish the best hopes for his friend. He merely 
replied, therefore, to Mr. Alridge's remark, — 

" You are right ; it is consolatory." 

In the course of half an hour the servant returned, 
saying that Mr. Ashby would be at the house very soon. 
He arrived a few minutes afterwards, when Mr. Gregory 
introduced him to Mr. Alridge, saying, — 

" I wish to introduce you to my friend Mr. William 
Alridge. He has heard me speak of your labours 
among the poor, and wishes to have some conversation 
with you." 

So saying Mr. Gregory retired. Alridge had not 
asked him to do this ; hence he the more fully appre- 
ciated the feeling which prompted it. 

" I suppose," said Mr. Alridge to our friend Ashby, 
"you find in your visits many cases of poverty and 
distress ? " 

" I do, sir ; scarcely anything else." 

" Are the poor thankful for your visits ?" 

" They generally say so, sir ; and I believe they are, 
especially when I am able to relieve their temporal wants." 

" Are you able to do that to any extent ?" 

" Not so much, sir, nor so frequently as I could wish; 
but through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Gregory, and 
two or three others, cases of real distress receive tem- 
porary relief. 

" That is not, however, I suppose, your chief object 
in going among them?" 
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" Certainly not, sir. The great object is to instruct 
them in the truths of the Gospel, by reading the Holy 
Scriptures, and making a few simple remarks thereon, 
as opportunity offers." 

"Do they generally understand that to he your 
object?" 

" Yes, sir ; but many of them are very indifferent to 
my visits, just for this reason." 

" Poor creatures ! I suppose so," said Mr. Alridge, 
musing. " But," he added, after a few minutes' silence, 
" I daresay you have sometimes found intelligent and 
religious persons reduced by circumstances to a condi- 
tion below their proper sphere ?" 

"I have, sir, several. Mr. Gregory knows of one 
remarkable case of this kind." 

"I have heard him refer to it," said Mr. Abridge*. 
"Haw you," he continued, "any wish to leave this 
work, and take a situation of a different kind?" 

"J cannot say that I have any wish on the subject, 
sir," replied Alfred. " If I saw it to be my duty, I 
should of course do so/' 

"Could your place as Scripture Reader, ©r Mis- 
sionary — for I suppose these are practically the same 
thing — be supplied if you were leaving the district ?* 

" Oh, there is no doubt of that, sir," answered Ashhy, 
"and with a more efficient labourer than I have been. 
Happily there are many, notwithstanding the alarming 
number of young men who are leading thoughtless 
lives, there are many who know and love the Gospel, 
and who are, therefore, anxious to speak of its saving 
truths to others." 

"Will you accept, if offered to you, a place in a 
lawyer's office?" asked Mr. Alridge. 

" No, sir," said Alfred, with a look of surprise. 

"Why not?" 

"Because I know nothing of law, and could not, 
therefore, do my duty." 

" But suppose your employer undertook to give you 
such instructions as he deemed necessary, and intended 
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to impose upon you only such duties as he knew you 
could discharge : what then ? " 

" I should then think seriously of it, as a proposition 
of that kind, unsought by me, might indicate my duty 
in the /matter." 

" Well, now, Mr. Ashby, I require a gentleman in my 
office to .attend to certain duties, which, from all I have 
heard of you, you can discharge. If you are in any 
way deficient, I will instruct you, and it will be your 
own fault if you do not find in me a friend. I shall 
not say much at present about salary ; but if you will 
accept £150 a year to begin with, that will be certain." 

Alfred made no reply. He was so surprised that he 
could not. Mr. Alridge saw this, and went to the 
other room, where Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Gregory 
were sitting, listening to the elegant performances of 
Miss Lanton on the piano. She was to sleep under the 
hospitable roof of her friends that night, and Mr. 
Alridge did not see the necessity of hurrying away very 
early in the evening. A bachelor's home is not gene* 
rally very attractive, except he be a solitary student 
who delights to pore over books and manuscripts when 
" sensible people " are otherwise employed. 

Alridge whispered something in Gregory's ear. The 
latter immediately rose, and said, in a low voice, to 
Miss Lanton, who alone heard his -words, — 

" Would you like to see Alfred Aehby ? " 

She gently replied, — 

" I would indeed, if you please." 

'• Come with me, then, dear," he replied. 

Alfred had heard from time to time of the kindness 
of the Gregorys to Miss Lanton ; but it so happened 
that he had never seen her since the day on which he 
had besought Mr. Gregory's benevolence on her behalf, 
He was not a little surprised, therefore, when, after the 
excitement produced by Mr. Alridge's offer, Mr. Gregory 
entered with a beautiful young lady on his arm, the 
former saying, " Alfred, here is one of the fruits of your 
Christian zeal/' and the latter adding)—- 
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" Mr. Ashby, I owe my preservation from death to 
your kindness." 

He arose and bowed to both, saying, — 

"Pardon me, Mr. Gregory and Madam, I do not 
understand either of you. All this is mysterious. It 
is some dream. What is it all ? " 

" No dreamy my good friend," said Mr. Gregory. 

" No dream, my kind benefactor," added Miss Lanton ; 
and the big tears filled her eyes, and fell on her beau- 
tiful face. 

"You remember now, do you not?" asked Mr. 
'Gregory, looking significantly to Alfred. 

"I do/' he replied; and as he spoke his eyes also 
.filled. 

Mr. Gregory was deeply moved. 

"Come," he said, "let us -go into the other room 
and sing a hymn, and join in worship at our Father's 
footstool." 

In a voice rich with full-toned thankfulness he read 
the following exquisite hymn, which was sung by jbM 
present most devoutly. It was not lip-service. During 
the singing Mr, Alridge was obliged to put his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes more than once. 

" God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

" Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 

" Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

•" Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace : 
^Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 
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" His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour : 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain : 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain." 

The honoured head of the family read two or three 
portions of Scripture, and concluded the service with 
an earnest prayer that the God of all grace would 
beautify every one of them with the graces of His Holy 
Spirit — enable them to live humble, prayerful, and 
useful lives — make them meet for the undefiled in- 
heritance — carry them safely through the valley of the 
shadow, and bring them to the promised home, for the 
sake of the great Friend whose name they were privi- 
leged to use at the Father's footstool. It was a happy 
evening : all felt it to be so. At parting for the night, 
Mr. Alridge took Mr. Gregory by the hand, and in a 
deep whisper, pressing his hand as he spoke, said, " My 
dear friend, by the grace of God, from this hour I hope 
to live and die a Christian. Pray for me. Good 
night !" 

Before Mr. Gregory could speak he was gone. It 
was well that it was so. Silence under such circum- 
stances is better than speech. The feelings are too 
sacred for the excitement of words. Mr. Gregory, 
therefore, felt thankful that his friend — a friend now 
doubly dear — was gone. He retired to his closet, poured 
out his thankfulness for the words he had heard, and 
implored the Hearer of prayer to complete the work he 
had so graciously begun. 

"You are right once more, my love," said Mr. 
Gregory to his wife. " Our dear friend, our brother 
Alridge, has that one thing now which he has so long 
wanted. But how did you know that this work was 
going on in him ? " 
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"Nay, nay," she replied, laughing, "there must not 
be a breach of confidence ! " 

" Oh ! very well, Ma, you are ' a woman of good 
understanding and of a beautiful countenance,' like 
Abigail." 

" Be that as it may, my dear, I am thankful I cannot 
finish the verse, — ' but the man was churlish and evil in 
his doings.' " 

Thus speaking, the worthy couple retired to rest. 

It was a clear, star-lit night, and, when all was 
hushed in the house, a gentle form was seen by her 
guardian angel kneeling in the act of earnest prayer to 
Him who seeth in secret, and rewards his -servants 
openly. Her large blue eyes were floating in tears as 
she lifted them up, and looked through the window of 
her bed-room upon the old, but ever new, -glories of 
the starry firmament. She was not, however, worship- 
ping the host of heaven, but the Lord God of Hosts* 
Her spirit was speaking to the Maker of those great 
diamonds, those magnificent mountains of light, which 
His eternal Hand has placed in consummate order, and 
with divine profusion, in the measureless fields of -space. 
She was adoring Him who said, — 

"Xift up your eyes on high, 
And see who hath created these. 
He leadeth forth their armies by number ; 
He calleth them all by name, 
Through the greatness of his strength, 
And the mightiness of his power ; 
Not one faileth." 

She was "pouring out her heart" before her God and 
Saviour, thanking him for his kindness to the fatherless 
and the widows of this great world of bereaved ones, 
where Death still plays his cruel sport, and revels in the 
agonies of his victims. She was asking that blessings 
might fall on the souls of her beloved mother and 
sisters ; on the head and heart of her generous friend, 
under whose roof she was then kneeling, and on the 
head and heart of every one dear to him ; and she was 
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imploring the guidance of Providence, and the treasures 
of grace, for the angel of mercy whom God had sent to 
her when she was left alone in sickness and destitution, 
helpless, and apparently dying. And her voice faltered, 
and her earnestness became interne, when she prayed 
that ho to whom she had that evening pledged her heart 
and hand might be an eminent Christian, and that she 
might be indeed and in truth a help meet for him. And 
that prayer went beyond the starry host of heaven, and 
came before the presence of the Great King; and as 
its presentation was intrusted to the High Priest, who 
alone enters the Holy of Holies, it was presented, 
accepted, and answered. 

At the same hour there was another child of dust 
holding communion with the skies. He bad not been 
in the habit of doing so. Indeed, he hardly knew yet 
what it meant. He bad been of late a penitent, humble, 
and trembling petitioner, almost afraid that his pre- 
sumption in asking mercy would add to his guilt in 
having so long neglected it. But this night the deep 
fountain of his spiritual nature was unsealed, and his 
prayers entered heaven side by side with those of her 
who had told him a few hours before that she could not 
accept his love, except it was subordinate to that he felt 
for tie Saviour. William Alridge was in his closet, and 
his door was shut ; but his petition and vow were heard 
and accepted by Him who is exalted for above all 
principality and power. 

But his closet was an elegantly furnished room. 
Costly volumes and pictures lined its walls. A couple 
of wax candles burned in silver sockets on the table, 
open Bible, on whose pages 
dug with believing earnest - 
ver clearly God's way of 
out weakening the moral 

nished room to do with the 
t sacred hour ? Nothing, 
the facility of travel which 
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thought gives, and pass to another part of the great 
city. In a moment we are there. It is a plain dwell- 
ing, and a poorly-furnished room in that dwelling. The 
light shed by a small candle in a mean socket is very 
feeble. It stands on a plain deal table. There is an 
open Bible there also — a small old book, much used and 
marked in many places. The little book is open at the 
107 th Psalm, and there is a pencil-mark opposite the 
8th, 15th, 21st, and 31st verses. The owner of the book 
is engaged just as Maria Lanton and William Alridge 
are. He had often been engaged thus before. He knows 
what whispering the secrets of his soul into the ears of 
the Great Priest means. It is clear he believes in auri- 
cular confession. But it can hardly be called prayer, 
and even the language of confession is limited. His 
utterances chiefly consist of words of glowing gratitude. 
Poor Alfred Ashby seems the happiest of the three, as 
undoubtedly he was the most honoured; for through 
his instrumentality others had been made happy, and 
he felt that to be the medium of joy to others is the 
greatest joy of all. 

* * * # * 

" There was a marriage : and both Jesus was called 
and his disciples to the marriage." The company with- 
out them would have been very incomplete. Indeed, they 
were the chief guests. Those who had invited the com- 
pany felt that the presence of " Jesus and his disciples " 
was essential to the pleasure of the feast, — its joy, its 
attraction, and its richest "wine." Nor did they err 
in cherishing this feeling ; for the marriage feast was a 
gladsome one. There was abundance without intem- 
perance ; there was laughter without levity ; and there 
was mirth without madness. The gifts of Providence 
were enjoyed, and the Giver was acknowledged. There 
was no jealousy, no envy, no little-souled backbiters 
with viper-breath whispering away the character of 
others. There was a deep river of wisdom, for John 
Oregory was there ; and along the banks of this river 
there were sprightly jets of wit, for William Alridge 
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was there. There was matronly love and prudence, for 
Mrs. Gregory was present ; and a widow's heart singing 
for joy, for Mrs. Lanton had come up from the country 
to witness the ceremony of changing names on the part 
of her eldest daughter. And there were annals of the 
poor, for Mr. Bland and Ashby were there ; and anec- 
dotes, and jokes, and smiles, for there were several 
young gentlemen and young ladies, including the 
Misses Gregory, there. It was a gladsome marriage 
feast. 

The social affections, sanctified by Christianity, make 
the burdens of life easy and its duties pleasant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory knew this. Mr. and Mrs. Alridge 
knew it too. Thousands of individuals and families in 
the world know it likewise. The culture of the social 
feelings under the dew and sunshine of religion is a duty 
as well as a pleasure. A wise authority says, " Let love 
be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil ; 
cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love ; in honour preferring 
one another. * * * Bejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be of the same 
mind one toward another. Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. * * * If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with nil 
men. * * * The wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace of them that make peace/' What a 
blessed state of society would ensue were these kind 
precepts reduced to practice throughout the families of 
our land ! Life would deserve the name ; the domestic 
circle would be a little heaven ; youth would catch the 
happy influence ; and the value of Christianity as the 
guardian of purity, the medium of happiness, and the 
herald of immortality, would be universally acknow- 
ledged. Were this so, infidelity would lose its powor, 
malice its sting, and selfishness its existence; and a 
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godless rationality, which proudly sits upon the throne 
of moral legislation, making laws which it is impossible 
to execute, would yield to the genial power which) 
knowing the disease of man, begins in the region of the 
heart all its efforts to improve the race. If good is to 
be done at all, we must call in the aid of revelation, 
with its love-producing religion, sooner or later ; and 
seeing this is so, it would be wisdom to do this at first, 
instead of wasting time in experiments whieh a thousand 
generations declare to be utter, entire, and complete 
failures. 

^«% ^y* ^^^ ^r^ ^^^ 

Alfred had been about a month confidential clerk to 
Mr. Alridge, who not only reposed unlimited confidence 
in him, but used him and spoke to him as an equal and 
a friend, rather than as an inferior and a servant. 
About this time a clerk entered the inner office, saying 
that a gentleman wished to. see Mr. Alridge. 

" Mr. Alridge is not in," said Alfred ; " but perhaps 
I can attend to the gentleman's business. Ask him to 
walk in." He accordingly did so, saying his name was 
Tenant, and that he had called in the hope of eliciting 
Mr., Ahidge's sympathy for a young man in very dis- 
tressing circumstances. 

"I am sorry he is not at home, sir," said Alfred ; 
" but if you please to make your statement to me, I 
will lay it fully before him." 

" Thank you, sir," said Tenant. " The young man 
of whom I speak was a clerk in this office for some 
time. How he came to lose his situation I do not 
exactly know ; I fear his conduct must have been, in 
some respects, unsatisfactory to his employer; but I 
apprehend he was partly, at least, the victim of bad 
men, who, for reasons best known to themselves, ex- 
aggerated his faults. I took some interest ht this young 
man, whose acquaintance I made several years ago, 
when he was clerk in another establishment. I had lost 
sight of him for twelve months, and we happened to 
meet quite accidentally the other day, when I learned, 
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for the. first time*, that ha has been out of employment 
between ten and eleven months.. His parents are re- 
spectable people, living in the. country ; but, to my 
grief, r understand they refuse to aid him any longer. 
In short, sir, the young man is starving and in rags." 

" This is a. most painful recital, sir/' said Ashby, 
deeply moved.. " Would a little temporary relief be of 
any service ?" and as he asked the question he felt for 
his- purse.. But the thought struck him that, though 
he saw no reason to doubt the genuineness of Tenant's 
representation, from whose appearance he judged that 
he was a man of truth, yet prudence dictated the pro- 
priety of investigation. He therefore said, — 

" Personally I know nothing about this, matter, and 
as I cannot commit Mr. Alridge, even to the extent of 
having it said that a little relief was sent from any one 
in his office, I will therefore call on this young, man, if 
you will tell me his lodgings." 

Tenant thanked him, and described his lodgings, in 
a wretched narrow court in Fetter-lane, having done 
which he departed. He had gone about ten minutes 
when Ashby was annoyed to find that he. had forgotten 
to ask the poor clerk's name, and Tenant had also 
omitted to give it. " This is only a small, difficulty," 
he thought within himself ; " if I find the lodgings,, I shall 
probably either find the lodger or ascertain his name." 
He thought first of asking the clerks in. the office if any 
of them remembered a. young man discharged by their 
master, his offence, and his name; but his habitual 
prudence suggested that there should be entire silence 
until he saw Mr. Alridge. By going personally in 
search of the poor man,, however, and giving him a little 
charity out of his own purse, he did what no one had 
any right to censure, however unworthy the recipient of 
that charity might be. As soon, as the office had closed 
for. the day, Alfred bent his steps towards Fetter-lane, 
and with some little difficulty found the court. It was 
very narrow and very dirty, and almost impassable, in 
consequence of the valuable merchandise of a marine- 
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store dealer, exposed for sale around, and on the steps 
of a dark door — a door leading literally to a den of 
thieves. He looked about for No. 5, and it happened 
to be exactly opposite the marine store, so that a lodger 
there would have the privilege of feasting his eyes on 
the precious things exposed for sale by the honest 
master of the establishment. The door was opened, in 
answer to his knock, by a woman of very unprepossess- 
ing appearance, ragged and filthy, with a large bruise 
beneath her right eye. 

" Have you a lodger in your house, ma'am ? " asked 

Alfred. 

" A lodger in my house ? " repeated the woman, in a 
most disagreeable tone, and holding the door only a 
few inches open. 

" Yes," said he ; " I wish to see a young man who, I 
understand, lodges here." 

" What's his name?" asked the woman; a highly 
proper inquiry, but one which he could not answer. 

"I do not know his name, for I forgot to ask the 
gentleman who called about him. Perhaps, if your 
lodger is within, you will be kind enough to let me 
speak with him." 

" I have five lodgers," said the woman, trying to shut 
the door, " and you must get the name." 

Ashby pressed his foot against the door, saying, — 

" My good woman, pray excuse me. I am a friend 
of — I wish to do a friendly act to the young man ; and, 
as I see from these little ones that you are a mother, 
you will not prevent a poor fellow getting something 
just because one don't know his name — will you ? " 

Ashby knew well how to manage such people. The 
magic word " mother " had the desired effect even on 
this rough-looking, battered and bruised, poor creature. 

" No," she said, " they 're all out but one, and he 's 
in bed. You go upstairs and find him, and if he 's not 
the right un, I can't help it." 

" Thank you," said Alfred ; and as he was thoroughly 
acquainted with such houses, and the " manners and 
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customs" of their inhabitants, he was quite at home in 
finding his way, unheralded, "upstairs." He looked 
first in the front room, and then in the back ; but there 
was literally nothing in either but cobwebs and dust. 
"Unfurnished lodgings to let," thought Ashby: "I 
must ascend." He did so, and found a young man in 
the back room. This department was all but unfur- 
nished too. His practised eye took its inventory in a 
moment :*" One chair minus a leg, another less back 
and bottom ; a stump bedstead, without mattress ; a 
torn sheet, and a dirty rag of a coverlet, that is all." 
He whispered this to himself while walking from the 
door to the side of the broken window, where the young 
man was sitting on the chair with only three legs. He 
was leaning his head on the window-sill, and paid not 
the slightest attention to the fact that some one had 
entered." " Poor fellow ! " thought Ashby, " he has got 
completely into the habits of my old i parishioners,' 
although once a clerk in good Mr. Alridge's." 

" Do you know a gentleman. named Tenant ?" asked 
Ashby. 

" Yes," replied the young man, turning half round. 
"What of him?" 

" He called at our office to-day — I mean the office of 
Mr. Alridge — to make a statement concerning you " — 
the young man started to his feet — " and as Mr. Alridge 
was not at home, and Mr. Tenant told me that you are 
in need, I have just come to offer you a few shillings 
out of my own pocket ; it is sad to want bread, and it" 
is simply for that reason that I am here." 

The young man spoke not, but continued to stare at 
his visitor. 

" If you are feeble from want, my poor fellow," said 
Ashby, "pray sit down, and I will run and get some- 
thing for you." ...' . 

" It m /" cried he, and fell towards Ashby,' who 
caught him in his arms, and replaced him <fti the chair. 
He looked around him for water, but smiled at himself 
for doing so. He might as well have looked for the 
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philosopher's stone. He was about to ran downstairs 
in search of some, when the young man, as if he had 
anticipated the movement, laid hold of his arm, saying, 
" Stay i Leave me not yet ! I don't want water, but 
bread, and I shall have that presently. Do you know 
me?" 

Alfred looked at him with some degree of surprise. 

" No," he said, the idea occurring to him that this 
was possibly one of his old " parishioners," as*he desig- 
nated the poor people of his district. " I don't know 
you," he said ; " pray what is your name ?" 

" Didn't Tenant tell you ?" 

u He did not." 

" It is well ; but no, how, indeed, can you know me, 
with my face covered with hair like a beast, and my 
body with filth, and my ruined soul with sins? O 
Alfred Ashby !" 

Ashby was speechless with surprise ; but as he was 
sure that the speaker was feint from want, he feared the 
effect of this excitement ; so he said, " Let me bring 
you some refreshment, and, after that, you can tell me 
how you know my name." 

" No," he replied, " you must not leave me. I am 
not hungry yet — I had some bread yesterday." 

" Yesterday !" exclaimed Alfred in horror. " Tester- 
day ? then, if you won't allow me to go, come with 



me. 



" Gladly !" he replied. 

" When will you come back ?" asked his landlady, as 
he was going out. 

"Never!" he replied, with bitter firmness. Alfred 
was doubly startled now. Did this wretched-looking 
mortal mean to cling to 'him ? At the word "never/' 
the woman uttered an oath, and leaped to the door, 
screaming, — 

" Then you sha'n't go till I 'm paid, that 's all !" lay- 
ing hold of his sorry coat. 

" How much is it ?" asked Alfred, as a crowd began 
instantly to collect, even there. 
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" Five and nine," said the woman. 

Alfred opened his purse and gave her six shillings. 

" Are you satisfied?" he asked. 

"Yes, I am, jtr." The use of the last term was 
proof conclusive that she was satisfied. 

Alfred turned into the first coffee-house he could 
find, with, his strange companion by his side ; but as he 
had for years been used to similar company, he thought 
nothing of it. Seating themselves at a table, Ashby 
ordered coffee, bread, and ham, to be served directly. 
His companion continued to look in his face so intently, 
that he really felt uncomfortable. 

" Come," said he, " I wish you to speak now that you 
have had some refreshment. How do you know me, 
and what is your name ? " 

* I have known you from childhood. We learned in 
the same school, played at the same games, and — — " 

"James Leonard? Impossible!" exclaimed the as- 
tonished Ashby. 

" Would God that it were impossible !" said Leonard. 
" You did not expect to find the gay, dashing youth, 
who laughed at your religion, and left home to see life, 
transformed in this fashion, did you ? " 

Alfred replied not His head was in his hands, and 
tears were falling mat from his eyes. James Leonard 
saw those tears, and followed the example. Those tears 
were to him invaluable. They were worth worlds. They 
unlocked a heart that had been lifted up by pride, 
hardened by unbelief, and deadened by evil habits and 
fiendish companions. Those were blessed tears, called 
forth by the sympathetic tears of one whom he knew 
to be a Christian in truth, and one, too, who had striven, 
but striven in vain, to save him. After awhile Ashby 
said, " Will you go with me, James V 9 

" Yes" he replied, " I will go with you anywhere, 
and do just what you bid me, if it should be to walk 
over the bridge into the river, because I know now that 
your counsels, if followed, are sure to end well." 

Alfred made no reply, but went into a ready-made 
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clothes shop in Holborn, and asked the shopman if he 
could suit his companion. This was speedily done. 
Everything necessary for a complete suit was bought 
and paid for, Alfred taking the large parcel under his 
arm. They then proceeded towards a public bath. 
When they reached it Ashby said, — 

" Now, James, step in, take this parcel with you, get 
a thorough bath, and then put on these clothes. I will 
wait for you here." 

" Yes," said Leonard, as if he had indeed made up 
his mind to entire obedience. In the course of half an 
hour he returned, in appearance a new man. Alfred 
put up a silent prayer that he might soon be a " new 
man " in the Gospel sense of that fine term. 

"Now, Leonard," he remarked, "you look better,, 
all but that crop of hair. Go to a barber's in the 
morning, and get rid of it, will you ? Here is half a 
sovereign. Meet me at ten to-morrow morning at 
Temple Bar. You can sleep in some respectable hotel 
to-night. Meantime, farewell." 

Leonard tried to say, " Farewell," also ; but he could 
not speak. His feelings were too deep for utterance. 
Ashby had spent on the friend of his youth, that day, 
about five pounds. How came he to have so much 
money at command ? On the morning of Mr. Alridge's 
marriage, he had given Ashby twenty-five pounds as a 
present. He had that day put five pounds in his pocket 
for the purpose of making some purchases of books and 
clothing, little dreaming that benevolence would call 
for the expenditure of the money in a very different 
way. On the following morning Leonard and Ashby 
met at Temple Bar, and the latter at once recognised 
his old schoolfellow, who had obeyed the injunction 
touching the hair-dresser. 

" Shall I mention your case to Mr. Alridge?" asked 
Ashby. 

"Do just as you please," said Leonard. "I have 
nothing to say, but that I am in your hands and his. If 
he chooses to transport me, I shall offer no objection. It 
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will be right ; but you — you, Mr. Ashby, are more than 
man. Your faith in revelation, and my faith in reason, 
have been on trial. Which has triumphed ? I am a 
fool ! Will you pardon me ? I know that God cannot, 
or will not." 

"He both can and will" replied Alfred. "But we 
shall talk of this some other time. Meet me here at 
four o'clock this evening, and I shall then have some- 
thing more to say to you. Good morning." 

Ashby told Mr. Alridge that morning that a Mr. 
Tenant had called on the previous day, and the object 
he had in view. He also stated that he had seen 
James Leonard, and that the statements of Tenant 
respecting that young man's destitution were strictly 
correct. Mr. Alridge was at first impatient when he 
heard the name of Leonard. 

"How come you," he inquired, "to take such an 
interest in that person ?" 

Alfred replied by a minute detail of all the facts 
both of his own history and of that of Leonard, which 
are already in the possession of our readers. 80 
deeply affected was he by the narrative, that he laid 
down the pen with which he was writing, and listened 
without once interrupting the narrator, and for a con- 
siderable time after Alfred had ceased he spoke not. 
He was evidently in deep thought. At last be said,— 

"All that is wanted now to complete tins strange 
romance, is that part of Leonard's career which I alone 
know, but which for hit sake shall never see the light — 
and the history of my inestimable wife, which, for pour 
sake and the cause of Christian benevolence, I shall not 
object to see in print. But now there is a practical 
point before us : — what is to be done for this prodigal t 
He must be clothed and fed, and — and untiring effort* 
must be made to restore him to his parents and to God." 

" He is clothed for the present, sir." 

"Eh! by whom?" 

" By you, sir/' 

" What do you mean V 
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" Your generosity to me enabled me to strip off his 
filthy rags last evening." 

"My dear Alfred!" exclaimed his employer, much 
moved, "your chosen guide has taught you well. Would 
God that this light — this light of revelation, warm with 
the love of man's great Friend — were universal ! Then 
young men would not cast off the salutarv influences of 
religious education, despise the counsels of their true 
friends, associate with the ungodly and the unbelieving, 
rob their masters* to minister to then* lusts, and find 
their way to a felon's end, or only escape that by the 
clemency of those whom they have robbed. Do yow 
understand my meaning?" 

u Perfectly, sir. I need no detail." 

" I know it. Well now, I believe you x a*e the 
destined means of saving your old schoolfellow ; and 
that will be a new source of joy to us all. But what 
can I do ? I do not require his services ; and were it 
otherwise, this is not the place for him. Even supposing 
that he is deeply humbled, he would feel unhappy here. 
He would be looked down upon by one or two who 
know something of his antecedents, and that would be 
unpleasant to us all, and injurious to him. Is his 
constitution much shaken ? " 

" I fear it is, sir." 

" The usual effect of excess followed by want. Poor 
young man ! I should be grateful, for one, that I have 
been preserved so long by One whom I knew not." 
He paused, and then said, " What do you think should 
be done with him or for him, Mr. Ashby f " 

" It has occurred to me, sir, considering the state of his 
health, and the trouble his parents must be in, that, were 
he sent to his native town, it would be the best thing 
at present. It would be a kind of probation for him." 

" A good suggestion ; but would he like it ? " 

" He has said that he will do anything we wish ; and 
I think, as he is not now in rags, he will not be ashamed 
to see his parents. Perhaps, if you would write to them, 
sir, it would prepare the way." 
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" No, that task and privilege be yours, 
about it directly ; but would it not be wel 
Leonard's feelings on this propositi cm ? " 

" I shall see him this evening, sac" 

" Very well. I will pay all «pg"f ; 
not know that." 

" Pray, Mr. Alridge, recall that prohil 
will rob me of a certain argument if yon d 
leave it with me, if you please, to tell him 
please. You need not know what I say to 

Mr. Alridge, smiling at Alfred's ingenuity 
certainly ; have it your own way." 

With hearty good-will did he set himseU 
He wrote a letter, which could not nil — 
time, we may just say did not fail — to o 
parents, to make them long for their son's 
to produce the happiest effect on the m 
pareuta and son. Ashby road the letter fa 
the evening, saying,— 

" Will that do, James ? " 

"Do not aak me," said the poor feflo 
overcome by such extraordinary kindneaa, 
me anything. My proud reason has so 
betrayed me, although I trusted it so fulh 
revelation for its sake, that I am not fit to 
on any subject. No, Mr. Ashby, my more 
dictate, and I obey ; but if you consult roc, . 

Alfred was very anxious to know if : 
genuine, and therefore he said soothing!; 
despond, Leonard ; I wish yon, as your tr 
feel — and to feel most deeply — that in i 
guidance of God you have sinned againi 
soul. Most earnestly do I wish yon to feel 
wise you will not cast yourself at the feet t 
suffering Saviour, who alone can save you b 
and its consequences ; but, whilst I wish 
not say one harsh word to you, or one 
would even seem like upbraiding. I want y 
to tell me, honestly and truly — for we m 
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for a long time again, if ever, in this world — are you 
resolved to seek henceforth a higher and purer light 
than that of unaided reason for your guide ? " 

" I am, in the sight of God." 

" How long has that been your resolution ? " 

" For the last three weeks ; but I have been "in 
terrible distress. I did not know a single Christian to 
tell me what to do. I could not go to church with my 
rags. As for a Bible, of course I could not buy one. 
There is a bookseller's shop in Fleet Street, where a 
Bible generally lies open in the window. I went there 
three or four times to read that small portion. But I 
soon found that my wretched appearance excited the 
suspicion of the police, and I was compelled to go away. 
Last time, however, the Bible was open at the eleventh 
of St. Matthew. I read it, and I shall never forget the 
last three verses. I read them over again and again, 
and committed them to memory. I wish I knew how 
to obey them! The words are — but I need not tell 
you." 

" Gk> on ; let me hear them — from your lips it will 
gladden me indeed to hear the Saviour's words," said 
Alfred. 

" The words are, ' Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.' 
I think that is correct, is it not ? " 

" Perfectly," said Alfred, grasping the hand of 
James. " Come, we are alone in the room ; let us 
kneel together in prayer." 



THE END. 
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